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INTRODUCTION. 


This stuJy represeijts an nltonipt to tra<v the jufluemv of phlluutbropT la 
the development of ^dghe^ education In America. Incident to thin lias U«ii 
the further question of whiil Inis been evolved by way of it Uieory of eil.ieu- 
tioiml enduwiiH'iits, or, broutler still, of educatlunnl philanthropy. The Im- 
IMirlance of such u study Is obvious when we consider the .part phllantliropy 
h:is phiyed In the development of the Americiin culle»> and university. Its 
linporinnee Is tsiually clear, too, when we view the recent euornious Jiiereuse 
^ in etiucatloiml pit 1 1 until ropy, and the wide variety of et'acailoind eitter|.rlses 

to which phlh Is sIvlitK rise. If we are to nvohl the waste that must In- 

/ cvltahly come from Iwd inaniupmient of gifts, from wrong dispositions of 
\ money over which the future can exercise no x-oiitrol, we must study our 
VlrtNidy extensive experience and develop a sel of guhlliig principles or a 
^ Ajiulainiontail ihe<»ry of eOucnlioiml |thlInmlirop,v, 

It W.IS evident from the outstd that any brief treatment- of a 

subject .KX-upylng so large a place In the hlstoiy of American higher education 
would present tvrtalii dllllcullles. md tally hi the selis-tlon of facts, hut also 
in the interprelation of the comparatively small amount of llrst-hnmi data 
that coultl Is* satisfactorily trealetl In hylef space. 

II has lK>eti the writer's puriaise carefuUy to scrutinitti* rile materials pre- 
seutetl to see that they were fully representative of one or another Important 
lyta* t.f philuiithropy uirectlpg our higher etlucutlou; t.. s«* that no ty|ie of 
effort was without reiiresentatlon : to draw only such conclusions ra the 
fiicla clciirly warraiit<‘d; anti, linall.v, to present the data In such ftiriii as to 
make them fully avulhible ft.r future use in more intensive stiiilies *lf tici'asiun 

ftir such rise. If.lit ‘these recas ts the effort has lieen sii«es.sfui, then It ' 

Is Mlevtsl to offer, in broad outline, the histitry of phihiiitliropy in^the de- 
velopment t.f Aiiierlcan higher institutions of leariiiiig. As such It Is presentetl, 
will! the Imiie that It t.iuy adtl aui.tewhat to the general |a*rs|wctlve we now’ 
pt.s.se8s for the varlt.us features of cur. institutions for higher training, nntl 
It. yie ileVelopiuent of a sountl theory ot V.: :-;utlt.niil phihinthrapy, as well ns ’ 
with a full consciousness that there Is very much yet to be done before *e 
shall have i^equate details concerning 'any one of the many phases of this 
problem, % ^ ^ 

At the beginning of our experience In this ffeld .Euro|« had fornrahited no 
ihetny of educational endowment or of educational plillanthrt.py, but sub- " 
stspieutly the subject received treatment In the writings of their sm^lal and 
iM.lltIcal philosophers, and also to no less extent by practical statesmen en- . 
gaged In correcting the evils of past mistakes In practice. . These Ideas lii(4e ’ 
l»en traced briefly In an introductory cbajtter. Following this, It has been 
my purpose to describe our own practice from the beginning to. the piesent 
time, and to make such genera lixatlons as the facts seemed' to warrant Two 
types of data have ^beeu studied: First the foundation documents, .such as 
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chlirters, artlclovof Incorporation, const Itutloua, by laws. (UhmIs of trnst. wins.’ 
au«l conditions controlllntf aifu on the mu* hand; and. mh'ouU. the 8t^^^;^li^n 
of gifts on the other. To aild Jo the value «»f bare desiTiptlou, the coniparniiw 
luethod bus bwn utiltaeil wherever It was possible. 

The writer Is ludebtcil to numerous lilirurlaDS ami i*dunitibn honrdk for 
siavlul wurtesles, and esiHvlally to Dr/l*iiOl ^lonroe^t for Imvln;: siu:- 
gwt<*tl this prol deni; but also for* imiHirtaut suglJcsttons toiuvrnlnu the hh iIuhI 
of Its treatment. 

The ‘ original stmly of which this bulletin Is a eoiideiistitioii Is on lile at 
Teachers C\>llegi*. t'olunibla rnlverslly. when* it was pn‘se«usi in April. IDIp, 
In iQirtial lulllllinent of the riHpiirt^uieuts fur the degree of doctor of phllosojihy. 

i>. H. .Seau.s. 

STANroRii Umvkksity, Ouf^ 

^ AprU to, I9i9, 
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4'HII,ANTHR0Py IN THE HISTORY OF^ AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDl-CATION. 


Chapter I. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A THEORY OF 
PHILANTHROPY. ' * 


TIIK RARLY OUNCEI*TION rillLANTIIROl'T. 

». n» oharliy r.Miialn.n! Inllnialol.V n*so,lnJ«1 with the ehtirrh It la not 

T| "T; r’:.' " - q„estlo„ 

wnsSlv •'* 

iiiiii. ri t ti* "”i C'axl intenHi)ii!> It wn« not thought 

|!re!I,7them '»<'«>«>" •'» «■ 

place op mtfCATIONAI. tXIfXDATIoXS I.N TCIMiOT's SOOAL TIiroBY. 

It l8 l.ft therefore, to the e»-.iD,mil« to look Orltlcnlly Into the probleni ho 
ong Ignon^I h.v 8U|H-rstltlon. religion, aiul eenllme..tnll«,K It hi ^ler^tlng 
to iiyle Ihut It wus ill uii age nheu ull aoclal life waa Mng carefully »i-rutl 
nlieil that Turgot imbllshed hla uiisigueil iirtUle " I'ouiiTiulhiiiH” hi ibe 
f.Hc^topcdui. lu 1757. it la at ihi.s point that a feai halt la culled, and pW- 
lunthropy becoiuM a problem tor the IntelUa t. 

vlr1I!e'r!.d'r "“k «• •« imiairtaiit 

m.»7‘i it ectmonilM olTera no protect. -But the bald 

S^raU nw t '’7*""“'“"" “““ “““ competent to judge what la 
iri ^ .* ' ^""“’ Turgot tbi. claaalc crltlclani, which 

I rlej aaya la the most maaterly diacuaaion we posseaa of the advan* 
JagM an.d diaadvantagen of enUowroenta.” • “ 

undefllea inun'a desire to felleve Mb brother in 
I stress iiiakea no distinction between preiumt and future good; nor does It 

lT*v. ‘ Conscduentl,. it I. not siranrSia 

Z Y''®'* *®®<* *■ tntended. But add to this naUve lihpulse 

Inotln our day and yet we can not say what will be the need of 

?h„» Jew bearted enough to endow 

lat need, we would not be able to guarantee that opr sucteaaoia; in whoe e 

* John Aiorlejr : Diderot aod tho Cocj clopaedUta, p. loi. 
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haods we place the right, would execute with the same enthusiasm with which 
wc have founded. Business, but not enthusiasm, may be handed dou^. ' 

It is because the history of Kuropean endowments was written so plainly 
in these terms across the faces of the church, Uie hospital, and*, the school, 
that Turgot was lead to inquire into the general utility of fouadAlons, with a 
view to demonstrating their impropriety. He does not approach the subject 
In a pui*ely abstract way. though be had n well-defined social theory which 
later received n clear statement in his ** Ueflexions sur la Formation et la 
Distribution des Richesses,** since for every principle set forth he appeals to 
history for its Justlflcation. 

Turgot sees so little good accomplished by endowments that be is led to 
,8oy: ‘*Un fondateur est uii hotnme qui veut Atomiser TefTet de ses volont4.” * 
His motive .may be good, but results prove his lack of wisdom. After citing 
cases which are convincing, he concludes: ** Je ne craindrai point de dire qiie, 
si Ton ooraparait les advantages et lea inconv^uients de toutes les fondatious 
qu| existent aujourd^hul, en Europe. 11 n*y en auralt peut-«re pas une qui 
MUtint Texanien d* une politique 4clairA** * Granting that at its conception the 
object is a real utility, there is yet the impos.sibility of its future execution 
to be reckoned with, because the enthusiasm^ of the founder can not be trans- 
mitted, If even this, however, were overcome, it would still not be long till 
,tinie would sweep away the utility, or society has not always the same needs. 

Thus Turgot pointed out the difficulties and the consequent eviis inherently 
connected with the establishment of perpetuities. If we suggest the idea of a 
periodica^ revision, which is done by later thinkers. Turgot quickly points to 
history and shows how long periods usually elapse after a foundation has 
^ become useless before its uselessness is detected; that those closely^ acquainted 
With such a charity are so accustomed to its working ns not to be struck by 
its defects and that those not ac^quainted Imve little chance of observing its 
Weakness. Then there is the difficulty of detennining tlie proper character 
and extent of the modifications, to say nothing of enforcing its adoption against 
the opposition of the vested interests. 

The author distinguishes two kinds of social needs which are intended to be 
by foundations: One, ** appartlenncnt li la soci^te entldre, et ne seront 
que ie resultant des int^rftts de chacune de ses parties: tels sont les besolns 
g^n^raux de V huipanit^, la nourriture pour tous les homm€». les bonpes tiioeurs 
et r education des enfants, pour toutes Ie« families; et cet ipteret est plus 
ou tnoins pressacit pour les difierents besoins; car un homme sent plus vivement 
le besoln de'Ia nourriture que V Interet qu’il a de donner h ses enfants une 
bonne Mq^ion.*' * This need, he says, can not be fulfilled by a foundation or 
any sort of^atnitous means, for the general good must result from the efforts 
of'each individual In behalf of his own interest-s. It is the business of the 
state to destroy obstacles w;hlch impede man in his industry or in the enjoy- 
ment of Its fruits. Siinilaily, he insists that -every family owes fo its chil- 
dren an education, and that only through these individual efforts can the 
general perfection of education arise. If Interest in education is lacking, he 
wohld arouse it bylheans of a system of prizes given on merit. 

^ The second class of public needs he would propose to meet by foundations 
he has classed as accidental, limited in place and time, having less to do with 
a general system of administration, and that may demand particular relief, such, 
for instance, as the support of some old men, the hardship of a scarcity, or an 


>Tnrgot-OeuTrcs, Vol. I, p. 300. 
•Ibid., p. 301. 


epidemic, ete. For the emeliontioa of mich neede he would employ the public 
H H* contrlbutlou of .11 lu membeV.mlTluu' 

tary subwriptiona from generoua dticena. Thia ocbeme he deciaiee to be not 
Miy efficient but Impoaalble of abua^ for the moipent funda are diverted from 
their proper uae their aource will at once dry up. Thla puta no money- Into 

“• ““■» "«'■ 

. he Justifies the proposition that government has 

a rlghrto dlsp^ of old foundations. - I/atlllte publlque est k lol anprem "• 

i^g^t^S nJmn “ 

These are the principles, not deduced from an Imagtnary law of nature ainn. 
mt carefully supported and Justified at each point by the clear facta of history 

fJ./T r > “ *"* "y Turgot as worse than useless and bis la£ 

l^alre doctiine would forbid the establishment of others. This was a ^ 
d«trlne to preach In the middle of the eighteenth century, but lU impress wU 

decades till another member o*f the 
snnie school of economists lends support to these views. 

PtACS or SnrCATIOSAL FOONOATIONS in ADAM SMITH’S nUEE-TBADB KCOHOMT, 

tijJf **Ti “ ''^«“’‘h of Nations." first published In 1770. tends to mate n- 

t ate all -Turgot had taught and to show. that It applies paHicuInrIy to educa- 
tional endo^enta In discussing the natural lu^ualltles of labor and Mock 
he Insists that where there Is “perfect liberty” air advantages and disnd’ 
i^ntages tend to equal lt.v.‘ And In the following chapter on pofltlcal InS- 

^ *" political Interfmrice 

with perfect liberty " has produced great and important Inequalities. “ First 
y rMtrainlng the competition In some employments to a smaller number than 
would otherwise be disposed to enter Into them; secondly by Tnc^stna It In 
others l^yond what It naturally would be ; and thirdly, by obstructing the fr^ 

pC to'S.^i"* to en.ployn.ent and from 

In snppwt of the second he shows how public money, “and sometimes the 
pety of private founders.’” have drawn many people into the profession of the 
clergy, thereby increasing competition to the point of making the salaries ve^ 
ow. Exact^ the same thing, he says; has happened to m« on^r^^^rto 

the time Of Isocrat^ “before anytrharltiM 
f thte kind had been establlahetl for the education of indigent people to the 

•iiZn f phase of the subject which Is touched upon in Smith’s 

Krfe.^nil'r^^rh*'® Institutions for the education of the youth. 

Riferrlng to the many endowed 8 bhools*througbout Europe, be asks • 

* Turffot-OeavrM. VoJ. I, p. 808. ^ ■ 

* jfbMiVisr *’p- ^ 

.• Ibid.’ p. 131. I 

Mbid., p. 184. ' 

•• Ibid., Pi 249. 
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He then atates as a unlvereRl principle that the exerUon oi inoet people !n a 
profeeaion ia proportional to the necessity they are under of ihaklnj? that ex-, 
ertion. He believes tliat the endowments of schools have, diminished the necerf 
aity of application in the teachers, and shows how the older and richer colleges 
have clung longest to a usele.*«s and worn-out curriculum, while the poorer 
universities, dependent upon their popularity for much of their luconie. intro- 
duced the modern subjects much earlier.** He says: 

education, no systems, no sciences 
\\ould be taught for which there was not some demnml, or which the clrcmn- 

faSl^aWe**to^\*^iL“^ lender it either nei'essary or convenient, or at least 

This extreme application of the principle of free trade is modified only 
slightly by SmltJi to meet the lue<|uallty' oppcfc-tunitv brought about In a 
complex^society where division of labor has been carried to great lengtli. While 
he states tharter most coses the state of society places the greater number of 
individuals In such situations as form in them almost all the ohillties and 

virtues which that state requires, yet there are cases in which this is not 

true. . 

wW?h nf" r*®’® '*^® *® *“ performing a W simple operations, of 

^ich the effects, too, are perhaps alwa.va the same, or very nearlv the same 

nn? SJrSSitn?”/® ®”*’‘ H'® ““derstanaing or to exerclra his Invention In Bndliig 
removing difficulties which never occur. He naturally loses, 

u t/!'®ihi ®J , generally becomes as stupid and Igno- 
rant as It Is possible for a human creature td become." • . 

Thus Smith woi^d have the state Intervene In behalf of the great labor popu- 

lation, whose Intellectual tendency must Inevitably be In this direction. 

This brief presentation of Smitli's attitude toward perpetuities shows how' 
his principles of suciul organization exclude them; and, like Turgot's, his 
theory Is cousthicte<l In the presence of existing tacts. The sum of the con- 
tribution Is lltUe more tlmn a speclflc application of Turgot's argumehts to 
educational foundations. 

If the social theory underlying the objections to endowments made by these 
two men is sound, surely the facts they have cited would warrant their con- 
elusion that endowments ure evil because they Interfere with the real laws 
of human progress. Certainly the evidence they cite makes clear the difficul- 
ties attending their establishmenL 

Is a laissez falre policy a sound ba«is for social organization, and can these 
evil pracUces be overcome? ^These^ie problems for their successors. 

wiiaLkaii VON Humboldt’s theory. 

William von Humboldt wrote, in 1791 : “ Ueberhaupt soil die Erzleliung nur, 
ohm Mksicht auf bestimmte, den Menschen zu erthellende bUrgerlicUe Furmen, 
IMs^n bllden ; so bedarf es des Staats nlcht." “ Thus he not only accepts 
-the sysnim of free exchange laid down' by Turgot and Smith, but excludes the 
possible modification which Turgot implies under the head of ** accidental ** 
social needs, and- which Smith makes to correct the slight disadvantage to 
which some are placed by the effects of the extreme division of labor. “ Unter 
freren Menschen gewunen alle .Gewerbekbes^ren Fortgaiig; blUhen alle KUnste 
■chfiner auf; erweitem slch alle W lssenschaften,” says William von Humboldt, 

This argament ia quite obvloualy baeide the mark In America. 

•• Smith, Adam : Wealth of Natlona, Bk. V, Ch. I, p. 266, 

“ Ibid., p. 267. ^ 

; Wllhelih von Qumboldt, WMe, Vpl. VII. p. 67. * 


uavisuirMBirr OP A THBOBY OP PHILAITPHBOFY. 


wnT *““'***'* “"I <» bllden rich 

bessere Erzleber wo Ihr Schiksal von dem Erfolg ihrer Arbeiten ala wo ph 

von der Betttrdenmg abhSngt. cITe rie vom Staate zu erwarten haben.” 

ere we find a leading German atateeman Insisting upon these social and * 
^.nomlc principles in matters of eduction. Sucly he7d n^fW thJ 

future development of schools In Germany. wb»re the State has been resnoniiblo 
for j)ractlc-ally nil educational work. ^ responsible 

While our purpose here is not to write, or even to sketch, the history of 
ecnomlc theory, yet it is Interesting to note that the objections soon to be 
rnlM-d against a wholesale condemnation of eductlonal endowments are focus^ 
upon the economic doctrine of the physiocrats, and fit In as early steps in the 
historical decline of the laissez faire economy. • . ^ P» m the 

CH.\LMERS’£ MODIFICATI(»fcOF THE EARLIER niEOniES. 

Dr. Thomas Chalmers, an early nineteenth centuii- economist. Interested In 
le iinictlcal prolHem of Imndling the i>oor. accepts the Idea. of free exchange 
to the extent of condemning the state endowment of pauperism but urges ^ 
an endowment for-the rellef.of lndlget.ee Is not to be Ltpared w,S LTwhtL 
objec ts the support of literary or Christian Instruction. 
though it is a real want* is not a felt want Ho says • * * 

iittermoRt for good; and a ptihlic oharitv having this f«»r itn nikW# i ^ 

Ml, .iMt- .K.-s:uT,r„rc' 

An endowment Tor ediictitlon rmav l>e necessarv to an,. .T destitution, 

an endowment for charity may do the greatest iiiora? n,tli ''^**’*® 

by sniKTseding the other KelatWes anrnetghhZ^^^ 

Ignorant or even vicious. They c•ould^rofbJar‘•to 2Je him 

Thus .a huportant modification of the above aoclar theory U proposed. 
Whether the prnctleal philanthropist has since shown such discrimln,tl„ 
not. the principle Involved In the criticism was Importont. Shall the provision 
for edi.c-atlon he dependent ui»n the mere demand of tJ.e market, or shall this 
Important but " uirfelt ” ueed be stimulated by some klmi of endowmeut? 

mill’s opposmoN to the theories of tcrqot and smith. ' 

In Fel,rnary. 1833. John Stuart Mill published an article in the Jurist - in 
which he declawl i^ornnee and want of culture to be the sources of nil social 
evil, and adds that they can not be met by political checka." He saya • 

caSe.[%h-?a?^p^^^^ ^Of 

are felt, but Tre^^a^^rl^ to ag't^aSU ^u^°eV^^^ 


•• Quoted by Tho^ Msekay la •• The Bute mri Cbkrity.'* p. ». 

L*ter pDbllsbed In “ DltserUflsns and Qlsenssloos " Vol I nn «« 

." Jim- '• »»« DlscuMlon”- m I. p M 

••IbW., pp. 54. 66. ^ 


8 mhahthSop^n TassBnr™ 

In answer to Uie question as to what lu^en^ave depended upon and must 
det)eud upon for the removal of their ignorance and defects*of culture, lie says, 
'“mainly on the unremitting exertions of the more instructed nud cultivated.” 
which, he adds. Is a wide Held of usefulness open for foundations. He com- 
bats Smith's argument that such foundations are but premiums on idleness 
and insufficiency merely by saying that such is the case only when it is nobody's 
business to see that the trust is duly executed. 

To show further how the idea of endowments fits into Mill's general social 
philosophy, note what be says In bis essay On Liberty,? written in 1858: 

With regard to the merely contingent, or, as It luay be called, constructive 
injury which a person causes to societ.v, by conduct which neither violates anv 
specific duty to tlie public, nor occasions perceptible hurt to any assignable 
individual- except himself, the inconveuience Is one which society can afford 
to bear, for the sake of the greater good of human frc^om.“ 

Individual freedom is as carefully guarded as by Turgot or Smith, but the 
implication that It is best preserved by a complete system of free exchange is 
carefully avoided. 

Mill does not believe that in a government where majority rule predoniliintes 
the ideas of the minority should be lost In his essay on ” Endowments,” ])ub- 
llshed in the Fortnightly Review, AprjJ 1, 1860, he says: 

There is good reason agaihet allowing them to do this (make bequests) In 
favor of an unborn individual whom they can not know, or a public purpose 
lM\voiid. the probable limits of human foresight But within those limits, the 
more scope that is given to varieties of human. Individuality the better.. 

And, 

Since trial alone can decide whether any particular experiment is successful, 
latitude should be given for currying on the experlitietit until the trial is com- 
plete.* ' T 

Ills contention Is, then, not only that fouftdJtlons should he perniiUed, hut 
that over a reasonable i)crlod of time the exact wishes of the founder sliouhl 
l)e strictly adb^|^ to. His defense, later In the essay, of n foundation Just 
then being ^verelTorltlclzed by the press shows the great social lin|>oVt which 
he attaches to the preservation of an unusual Idea of an unusual peiWon, After 
a complete trial of the experiment has lieen effocte^l, the (»bllgntion of stKrlety 
to the founder has been discharged, and the value of the gift to society can he 
Indicated. 

The ^explanation of this relationship Is the first object of the essay of IKib. 
the second being a dlscusshm of the spirit in whlch\qpd the reservations with 
wlilch the legislature should proceed to accept and mmlify the original plan 
^and object of the foundation. In brief, be regards the endowment as public 
proi>erty after about fifty years from tlie date of its establishment, and In evefy 
sense subject to the will of society, even to changing the purpose of the gift, 
if necessary, to meet the changes of succeeding ages. 

Mill's economic "Justification of man’s right to establish endowments is quite 
as interesting as bis social Justification. He says that it is due not to the 
children but to the parehu that they should have the power of bestowing their 
wealth according to tWIr own preference and Judgment, for— 

Retiuest is one of the attributes of property; the ownership of a thing can 
not be looked upon as complete without the power of bestowing it, at death or 

‘•Mill, J.-8. : **On Liberty,** published In the Harvard Classlcii, p. 289. 

/ •“ Mill, J. S. : “ Endowrnenta.*' Fort. Hev., vol. 5. p. 380. See also essay on '• The 

Right and Wrong of State interference with Corporate and Church Property/* In ** Disser* 
tatlona. and Discussions,” 32. ^ ^ v< 
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r>rivr!L the owner*g pleasure; and all the reaaona which recommend that 
urinate propert);* ahould exist recommend pro tanto extension of It" 

This Is no small modlhcntlon of the theories of Turgot nnd Smith, and la a 
definite stand taken by Mili In respect not only to a philosophical but to an 
important practical issue tlien befbre the English public. And only a few 
years before his death he wrote In his autobiography" that the position he 
had taken in 183.S was as clear ns he could now make it. Inde^. this very 
principle of Mills was In* ISIVlw^bodi^ in the legislative enactment carried 
through by I.ord Brougham and others. 

MR. I/)WE’8 RCTITRN to IHEE TRADE PRINCm,E8. 


Mill'd poditton, liowpver. wdd too conservative, and too condiderate of the 
mimerons nltuses of endowments then do well known to everyone, and drew 
forth dhnrp crltlcldnid.“ In condenmini; the report of the commisslonerd ap- 
pointed to inqtilre Into mlddle-chiss etUicntlon, whose procedure bad been 
cenernlly In line with the idea* of Mill and Chalmers, Mr. Lowe" (later Ix>rd 
Slierhrookel calls for' a return to the ordinary rules of political economy. He 
wotild class tenchlnK ns a trade, and keep It In the quickening atmosphere of 
free exchange. This .return to the notion that fnllnre of endowroenta is due 
not to founder wtfrship. as Mill would say, but to the principle of endowment, 
shows the influence of the free-trade economy. 

In practice* nt tills time the cry Is.not that all foundations be used to pay 
the untiouii] debt, nnd so place education where Mr. Ix>w0 would ask but 
rather How can the terrible waste- of funds be checked, or, what system of con- 
trol can the State legitimately exerclK? We have Mill's suggestion Aat 
»K-iet v will progreas most mpldlr when It gives w|de range to social and educa- 
tional experimentation, and that this Is done be8t.,ribt by the State through 
a couiniidsion, which* would tpnd to force all eudowiuents Into a^uniform mold 
but by legal enfore'ement of the exact conditions of the foundation till the 
luerits of the exiieriment become evident 


HOBHOU8E ON “ THE DEAD -HAND.” IN EDUCATION. 

During the period 1868 to 1879 Sir Arthur Hobhouf«e delivered a series of 
addre^a afterwards publi.be.1 as “TIv! Dead Hand,” - In which he accepts, 
»Hh Mill, both the principle of endowed education nnd the Idea that every 
such bequest should be made to serve the p.-esent. The question of method 
however. Is a point on which he takes issue with Mill. He can not see that the 
term “ property ” implies power of posthumous disposition. . Tried by history, 
he says, “ the further back we trace any system of taws, the smaller we Und 
the power of posthumous disposition to be.”"' Furthermore, he insists that 
250 years pf English experience does not reveal one useful educational experi- 
ment resulting from such foundations as^. Mill regards Important In the 
development of new ideas and lines of .soolnl nnd educational practice." 

** Mill, J. 8.: '* Political Economy,'* Vol, I, p. 287. 

* Autobiography, p. 182. 

8^ Report of School! Inquiry Commlaalon of 1868. 

“ See hi! Middle Clau Education. Endowment or *• Free Trade.** 

■ London, 1880. 

» Hobhouae, Sir A : •' The Dcnd Hand," p. 14. 

"Ibid., p. 94. ^ 
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ThI* attitiide l 4 forthw emplmalxed by Sir Jwihna Pitch, whose practical 
contact with Rncliab e<)ncational endowments gives weight to his words when 
he Mj«: 

early® statStM h»"'TlJarch" testaments, the deeds of gift and the 

the character of these schools was Intended to be 

andCTt lan^^gJi-"”"*”*® pursuit of a liberal education founded on the 


Further, in his analysis of the motives which hove prompted Iwquests to public 
uses, Hobhouse docs not tlnd'Hustincation for Mlirs position. In the list of 
motives which he finds underlying the foundations in Kngland are: I,ove 
of imwer and certain cognate passions, ostentatiousness, vanitv. superstition 
patriotism to a sllglit extent, and spite.- While this list might not fit Indlvblnni 
cases, he insists that It Is true for the mass. 

Mill thinks that the public docs not know Its ow.t needs fuil.v, because it is 
only tlie- majority speaking. Hobhouse regards tlie public ns on Individual 
competent to Jud^ its needs and naturally endowed with the right to express 
them; hence he would lay down two principles upon which all foundations must 
lie established : First, '• If the public is chosen as legatee, the legacy shall be 
as it ought to lie, an unconditional one" ; - and. second; " th»re shall alwa.vs be a 
Hvlng and reasonable owner of property, to manage It according to tin* wants 
of mankind.”- The excuse for such a Utle to his book here becomes evident 
He can not see that the living have need foj^e continual advice and control of 
the dead. 


OTHER ENGLISH THEORIES. * 

As Interest In education grew In England, respect for perpetual 'trusts de- 
creased. The act of 18M above referred to, giving a comlnisslon power only to 
Inquire Into and report the comlltlon of charitable foundations, -was inter revised 
giving the commission greater power. And finnll.v. In 1869, one year after the 
■report of the School Inquiry Commission, we have the " Rndoived schools act ” •* 
giving the commissioners power to “ render any etlucntlonnl endowment most 
conducive to the advancement of the education of boys and girls." - etc This 
act was somewhat strengthened by revision In 187.3 and again In 187.4 *• 

During the last half of the nineteenth century there was wide discussion of 
the practleal problem In England, but little of theoretical value was nddeii sir 
Joshua Fligh, In an address. at Pennsylvania University," lays down two prln 
clples; First, an endowment’s only right to exist is Its benefit to the community 
and, second, the State is the upreme trustee of all endowments. Thomas Hare’ 
la 1869,- regards all property either public or private. An endowment helng 
public property, la subject to the public will. Before the Social Science’ AssoV 
elation," he accepts Mill’s notion of endowments as valnaKle social and educa- 
tional experlmenta, and insists only upon the State’s right of supervision. 


SUM MART AND CONCLUSION, 

Many other writers have added bits of practical wladom, but the results of 
more than a hundred years of theorising may be briefly summed Up as follows: 


' p. 191. 


120 . 


Fltdi, Jofhiia ; ** Educational Alma and MeUiodi.** 

• Hobbouae, Sir A. : ** The Dead Hand," p, 15 jf, 

• Fltdi, Joabna : ** Educational Alma and Matboda." 0 

• Ibid., p. 121. ^ ^ p, 

• ^ 82 and 88 Viet, C. 58. 

■Titla: "The Endowed Bcboola Act 1S69" (82 and 88 Vlct, C 661 
« 86 and 87 Vlct, C. 87, and 87 and 38 Vlct, C. 67, 

** Publlabed la Edncattonal Ainid and Matboda^** 
w rortalEhtlp Rar., 5, 264-297. 

«TnuuL Bac. Be. 1B6B, p. 18I 
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mT«rvJr?r'‘r.."‘’ ac^ptawe theory of ed«,-nt!»n..I endowmepta 

yet worked out ; the enriy free-trade economy has been tempered by auhatiuiOnUy 
ifmovInK »lucation from its scope; theexiwlnientnl value of the endowed school 

dependent gulte as much upon 
the Ideas and ntereats of the minority as u|Hin those of the majority, and that 

incL^lId*' »rv"* T “ opportunity for wise selection is 

Increased, that emlowmenu are pul.llc property, slnne they ai« Riven to public 

scn-lw, and should therefore Iw subject to such public supervision as win pre- 
vent their being woHfed or beromlng Boelally obnoxloun • 

R^IUnR Tursofs poslUon. we can see that his statenvent of the mesnInR and 
func Ion of foundations Is yet a foirly accepuble preseDtstlou of the phUo- 
Fopnical problem, 


• ( 
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Chapter II. 

THE. COLONIAL PERIOD. 


INFLUENCES AFFLCTINC THE Ri-XIINNINU OF AMERICAN HIGHER 
, ^ EDUCATION. • 

1. TIIK TROni.EU. 

In early colonial America there was little theorlring as to who should . 
•biiild colleges or as to ho'w such schooU shniihl l>e fituuuoil. From tlie 
heginulnff higher etiucutloii was a serious Interest of the people, and one i 

> which early found practical expression. What^,the scholars and statesmen ] 

thought of endow'immts. therefore, we cap Infer only from what they actually 
did. They faced college building ns a practical problem, and whatever we 
have since develop^ by way of a thwry of endowed e<hication in America 
we have developed very largely out of our long and varleil experience. 

In this and succeeding chapters, therefore, it Is the purpose to asseuiMe 
facto which will adequately, describe that experience, to the .end that the 
character and extent of the Influence wh^ch philanthropy has had In the 
developuieiit of higher education in America' may be seen, l^lnally, from an 
Interpretation of these facto ^It should then be possible to state whatever 
theory of endowments tliere has been evolved in this country. 

When In the early history of Harvard College we And among its donors 
the general court, numerous towns and churches, as well as individuals, we 
realise that It is necessary to define the term ** philanthropy.*’ In this study 
the term is used to include all gifts except those from State. Again,' if, as 
we are told, phllantliropy means aa expression of love for mankind, the 
names of Eleazer Wheelock, Theodorus J. Frelinghuyaen, Morgan Edward. ' 
James Blair, and other notable ministers of the gos])el would loom large in 
the description. However Important the work of such men may have been, 
it would "be impossible satisfactorily to show Its results In a study which ' 

Is design^ to be quite largely quantitative. Accordingly, this study will be 
conmned with only those facts and forces which play some measurable part 
In shaping our Institutions of higher learning. 

2. COLLEGE CHAETE18 ANALYZED. 

The forces which entered Into the founding of our first colleges were many 
and complex. Certain of these stood out clearly and for many years played 
a large part in directing the growth of higher learning. Everywhere and 
partlculariy In the foundation documents of the colonial colleges we are 
able to see these forces at work, giving form to these infant institutions. In 
Table 1 are shown such data, taken from the charters of the nine colonial ^ 

' coUegea. ^ 
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ENGLISH INFUTKIfCBfl. 

.'"""‘‘“‘T’ by the three wnire. William and Mary 

Miirj In addition to the sift of the Ensllali Government of £-*((Oo and 20000 
rT^”f . “p"; ^"’*T «««ether. some £l«.C' m.d^^ 

I«~r'eo 1 # ".iT**’"‘ii *'* "" «'>*«»• ‘bes,- siibscrlptlona fimilshed relatively 
a se sums for the colleses, and were anions the earlv and In rnaenr wiiiiim 
and Mary. Dartmouth and Brown, the founding ^ 

AIM OK THE COLLEGES — GIFTS EXPEl?TKD. ^ ? 

//nrtvirrf Vnivcr»Uu.~- Thmiisb the spod hand of God " men “ are moved and 

‘ * * ''’^'"‘‘•‘‘-----‘o^an.ooillten.ture.art.. 

“ Many well-devoted persons have been and dally are moved and stlrre.1 un 

' r.r r"T. .7 *'"*'• •“«* »"enuea for the «d^ 

no lit of all so^ literature, arts, and sdencea In Harvard Collese " 

CoMfpo of „«d Jfory.-“That the Church of VIrsInia mav be fur 

n shed with a seralnniy of ministers of the Gos^l, and that the youth mav he 
*' *" K®®** letters and manners and that the Christian faiih 

may be propasated amonsst the western Indians, to the glory of Almlehtv find* 
to malJe a place of universal study, or perpetu.rcolleg^ of d.vfninSjL^' 
lansiiases, and other good arts and srienoea. ^ Iwophj. 

Vote rnl,YT»<fs.-To found a school “ Wherein Youth mav be Instructed in 

ror riddireZ^izrnVt^^^^ 

that full Mljerty and 7 rhl!eKe‘‘ io ZSn '?nlZTem 

- r:r "Lt^e^sStt';.:^ •«- -- 

vouih in the learned languages 

''' "> «>«•■ «*«.- 

iSTjaT Instruction and Education of Youth Iri the 

Uam^ Languages and Ip the LllK.ral Arts and Sciences. *„ ,eml 

them from the Study of Nature, to the Knowledge oMhemselves. and of Ihe 
God of Nntiire, and their Du^' to Hliiu” ’ . 

ralrcrslfg of Pcn«aW,,o„/S;_The ««,demy out of which the College grew 
was , for Instructing youth for reward, as poor children on charlt,^ ^ 
#lng desirous to encourage such pious, useful, and charitable designa" Coli 
lege |8 for Instruction ** In any kind of literature, arts, and s clencew.** 

‘ renofiylvaiila Unlyersity Bulletin. Vol. HI. n 4 Jantmrv laoo 

•See HacleeD : Bistort of the College of New Jersey^ Vol f 147 (r fm. . .ii i 

r sr. .■.» ... j.r.ts; s- . 

feffmlnii as ezpresHlfiF the aim of the collece ' ^ E. •eeriaNrv, and 

111512*— 22 2 
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PHrLAKTHROPY IN AMKBICAN HIOTOR EDUCATION. 


*^Sever«l t^enevolent oo<1 charitable Dersona have |penerou»ly paid, and by 
aubacrlptions pnmiiaed hereafter to poy, • • • for the uae of aald Mcad- 

emy, divem auma of money.*’ spent maintaining an academ>' there as well 
for the instrurtioii of poor children on charily,** etc.”* 

Broicn V‘nin*t^ty , — “And wdiereaa n ruhlic School or S«»ininar.v, • • • 
to which the Youth may freely n*sort for hMiicotion In the vemaruinr and 
learned Ltittgti 3 i<es, and In Ihe lllH*ral ,\rtH and Sclein'<»a would la* for the gt»u- 
era! Advmiiajn* and Honor of the tiovermiient.** 

“And whereas l>aiile! Jenckea, K«i.: • • • \%ini many others ap|>ear ns 

undertakers In Ihe valuable I>e<«lgn ♦ • • praying Ihat full Liberty ami 

Power may l»e granted unio Ruch of them, • • • to found. end<av. 

• ♦ • a Ooilegi*.” etc. And. further. “Being willing to em^ourape 

• • • such an honorable and u^ful InKlUutlon, We. the said (tovernpr.** 

etc. * ^ 

Rviffcri CoWcge.—The lYillege Is for '• the F^lutnriion of youih In the learned 
languages, litteral and useful arts and leni'es. and es|MVi»!ly In divinity.” 
Did It try to prew'rve the Initch langungt^?* 

hariuwui*f f’of/cgc.— “! Dartmouth Collegr. for the e<lii<aiion and Instruction 
of Youth Ihe Indian TrllH*« In • • ♦ Iveandiu; • • om*s.'ior>* 

• • • fur civlllr.ing and chrlKtlanlzIng • • • pagans • • • in Arts 

and Sciences; • * • also of Kngilsb Youth.” 

“ It hatlli^ t)cen represeiite<! • • • that the Keverend Kleaacr Wheek>ck 

• « • did * • at Ills own exiHMim*, • • • set on foot an Indian 

Charity school and for several years through the assistance of well-dlspose<i 
Persona • • •/* etc.* , 

S. ECLIGIorS AlfD DKIVOMlNATlOTfAL . larLlTENCJCS. 

The religious Influerice Is, of course, prominent. The statements showing 
how' the movements for .>stahi|shlng ihe mdiools were starti*d, tliost* show lag 
the sourev of control, the in tit loners fc»r the charters, and the religious aflilla 
tibiis of the hrst presidents, as well as the last one. showing the aim of the 
college, nil ixdnt to religion ns Ihe large motivating force lu the I'aso jof every 
one. 

The lK*giniiing of William nod Mary, Vale, Princeton, King's. Brown, Queen’s, 
and Dortimmth (Harvard should probably be Included) lies with groups of 
ministers or religious bodies. In the case of Yale, Princeton, Brown, Queen’s, 
and Darinioutb the formal request for n charter was presented 1^ repn^it* 
atives'of religious bodies; whitp the source of control In the case of Vale, 
Klng*s, imd Brcwvn was plare^^ the hands of religious bodies. In effect the 
same was true of Prlnceton/Harvard, and Queen’s. All the first pn*sldents 
were lufn Inters. 

It Is^ In the charter, however, that the religious motive stands out w itii 
greatest prominence. The quotations presente<] are those which aeem beat to 
reveal the chief aim of the Institution. »^omewhere In every charter, l^enn* 
aylvania a iwssihle exception, there Is evidence that the teaching of religion 
was to be n prominent feature of the work of the college. 

•Acadetoy charter. In catalogue. 1012-18. p, 15. This la of couroc the basla of the 
charter for a college granted two years later. 

•Charter. In catal^me for 1912-1$, pp. 29-SO. 

' • Mnrray : ** Hlat.“ of Educ. Hr N, 8,,“ p. 288, refers to the charter of 1770 jui amend 
Ing a ■tateiiient which woa said to have been Included In Ihe flrot charter, via. that the 
Dutch language wae to. be used exclaslTely In the college. 

•Charter, fa Chase's Hist of Dartmouth College sad Haaovsr, N. n., p. 042. 
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THK COLOKTAt PEBfOD. 

II i*'*,' m"‘ «>«M)n»CMtlon*IUm wa. a factor duca not appear fully tmm 

Ind Mai^ ^h“ of XVIIIlani 

, h «?K I* * »f l^idon; ibal Yale which 

Ma« built by ConaregatlimaliBja lun Oooitn-«ailoiial wloiiy. aaid In her Charter 
that a, let the major par, of their 10 aelMarpetuailnaTruaieea m j. 

le!*.ErnorcrH V*"" "r’^' ">•“ • ITlm'elon-a char- ♦ 

uL r denomlnallonal control, yet. aw.Mleia Ki Ibe charter of 

UMS. there were 12 1‘reabyterlan nilnistera on Uie b.1b.l.» It u also true that 
t.overnor Morrh. of New Jerwy, reftined I'rincetoiia Oral reqiiew for a char- 
lor miilv. tu Ills opiolon, by a btnly of dlMeDtera.** 

Thw aa well as t^e connection which the achiam In the I'reabvierlan < 
Church In 1741-1745 had with the beginnlna of Princeton.** are evidem'e enough 

./.i, ni ^* .5^^.*** *'"*“ «'•** « iruatc-a inembeii 

• r Ihe UiuKh of bngland, Uioufih they were nut cbowu ofllcially upon relirloua 
K^unda The IVunsylcanla College I, an exte,.tlo«. for Its charTJmw!l ha 
aim lo have been broadly human, ihougb not Hpeililculiy rellgloua. and wr- 
lalnly not tTenunilnational. »y Brown's charter. Iiowever. 22 of her 38 trua- 
leea luuat be liapllata. Tben> are no statements in the charters of Queen's and 
Itartinouih Uiut they are to be controlled by cenalit nliBloua acts, yet there U 
no ijeubt that Ibe Dutch Iteformed Church controlled Queen's and 'that Dan 
nonsectarlan. but with half the board of tr^e^ 
mintatera. the whole enteiprlae being threatened when the Iteverend Wheelock 
n fuaed to acivpt Governor Wentworth's propowl to make Ibe Bishop of Ixmdon 
.au ex offlelo mendwr of the board of trustee..-* It la noticeable, too that S 
formal i^ueat for the charter of Tale wiu made by a group of Congwntlrf^sl 

Mm’ *M*' 1’resb.vierlan clergy, that of Brown' by the Phlta- 

delphia Baptise Asacwlallpn. and that of Queen's by -the clergj- and conanm 
Uona of the Dutch Iteformed Church. ‘ «> *«MJ congrega- 

forced to resign because be agree<l with the Anabaptists on the sHhWr J 
Infant ^ptlsra.- The Brat prealdent of King's was a minlau>r of the C^rc.i 
of England, and the Inclusion of Ihl. requirement In the charter caused 
mldrn “‘'‘7“'*'" ‘ •'•rt*'-. « biMeroeas healed only by S 

riu S Ch'o.r r’^"' ^ *>y ,he Oonrtstor, ol Z 

(Dutoh) Ch^h for the Ume being."- The Aral rector (prealdent) of 

' “ ,7"*^'^''"““' U'lo'rt^r. Brown's Brat priwldciii was a BapUsI 

uilnUt«r, and Queen a a minister of the DuUh Church. 

POLmCAI. INFLinCNCE. 

The politioal Influence la evident enough. Harvard was established by the 
wlonltU ^vernmenu. William and Mar, was founded by thw BngUsh a^ 
yirgUtla Govemmenis. and Kings by the N ew York Legtal.ture. *Y.le?S.lter 

^ Collegtate School (Vale CeUege) Cttalogur. 1»J2-I3 « St ^ 

» <••"*«• * New irrae,.'' Vol. i. .2. ^ *'• 

•• Ibid.* p. 24. I 

I. M2.'; 

ooutt contga and Hanover. JftH.. fay F. ctJ! " U8 **’ 

tbo PerM oMfaa'aM b!t'"’p “* <» tbe year 1«M. to 

thinri ^ 


16 ^ PHILANTHRWrT^jlBBlc^^iaSl^DUcSSoS^^^^ 

SHya the youth are to be instructed to the end that “ they may be littfd for 
public employment both In the church and civil state,'* and her first money 
gift was £120 country pay from the colony. 

^ That thesf colleges were Intended from^he beginning to rest upon gifts of 
the people is suggested in quotations from the * charters given above. 
If not so stated, then, the fcSt that the charter is granted to a body of 
men seeking to establish a college, together with the absence of any evidence 
-4 that the state w^as accepting the responsibility, makes the inference clear. 
It is to be note<1, too, that Harvard, Yale, Brown,' Rutgers, and Dartinoutli^ 
received their names from their first great benefactors, and that in only 
three cases were the first funds of the college granted by the legislatures. 

To seek further evidence that the colonial colleges were or were not State 
institutions Is not our present purpose. There is evidence here to show that 
the principle of State aid to higher education is as old as Harvard College. 
Yet the movement for each of the colleges, possibly excepting Harvard, was 
initiated either by a single man with great missionary zeal, or by a group 
of men, and not by tlie^g^t^ 

From this prelimliiary examination of these foundation documents, then, 
one gathers |^e notion of the setting which our problem is to have. Judged 
by the facts presented, as well as in terms of the hard work associated with the 
starting of these institutions, philanthropy is clearly the mother of the colonial 
colleges. ^ 

FINANCES OF THE EARLY COLLEGES. 

1. SCABCITT OF MONET. 

Down to 1093 we* hmlf^but one college, that founded at Cambridge In 1G35. 
There is probably nowhere available to-day a complete record of all the early 
gifts to Harvard, -but what have been brought together here will doubtless give 
a fairly satisfactory exhibit of the mature and extent of the earliest philan- 
thropy devoted to higher education In this country. 

There is one thing so characteristic of the early gifts to all the colonial col- 
leges that It must receive brief notice at the outset. ^ That Is, the size and kind 
of gifts. Harvard records the receipt of a number of sheep bequeathed by 
one man, of a quantity of cotton cloth, worth 9 shillings, presented by another, 
of a pewter llagon, worth 10 shillings, by a third, of a fruit dish, a sugar spoon, 

. a sllver-tipt Jug, one great salt, and one small trecher salt, by others.*’ ” From 
Y'ale’s early history the sentiment attaching to the words : ” I give these books 
for founding a college In Connecticut,” pronounced by each of the trustees ns 
he placed his little contribution upon the table, could not be spared, and before 
a charter had been granted a formal gift of the ** glass and nails whlc^ should 
be necessary to erect a college and hall ” had been made,” Eieazar Wlieelock, 
the founder and first president of Dartmouth, in a lette^ replying to criticisms 
of the-^ plainness of the surroundings ” at the college, sayg\: “ As to the college. 
It owns but one {tablecloth), that was lately given by a g^erous lady in Con- 
necticut, and of her own manufacture,” and again in a letter to the Honorable 
Commissioners for Indian Affairs, etc., be says, after indicating tlie impossible 
financial condition in which the college finds itself: ” I haveX with the assistance 
of a number of thbse who have contributed their old put-o^ clothing, supported 
them (the scholars) along bUberto.” ** Doubtless similar examples could be 

^ Peirce : Hlet. of Harvard Uolv., p. 17. 'V 

** History of Tale College — Bamard’e Jotir. of Educ., V, S42, 1858. 

In Gbaae’i Hist of Dartmoufh College and Haj^ver, N. B., p. 232. 
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tokM fWm the subecrlpUM, Uete that yielded relatively larxe amoonte to. 
Prlncrton. Queen’s, Brown, and William and Mary If these wei« extint 
In thm gifts there Is reflected mi^h of Uie simplicity of the social and eco- 
** ^**** “«“«y was scarce, as shown by the repeated 

Mollis and black«nlth shop and Harvard’s printing press entered most nat- 
untlly and effectively Into the making of colleges In those daya 

USE OF THE 8UB8GEIPTI0N METHOD. 

Three ^lieges were nil active In gathering funds by the subscription plan 
both In England and in America. Princeton received a subscription of £1000 
proc amatlon.^ven in produce and money, in the southern Colonies In 1760 

'r^lvJd *“ «“ England. Brown 

receh^ *4,500 by ..subscription in England and Ireland In 1764." Blair 

bought home from England £2,500 which he had gathered by subsmlptlon for 

!rh “k'."”** collected £10.000 in Englandfln 1760, 

while M»B8 and Pennsylvania shared equally a subscription fund of tiom 
gntsered In England. These are only the most striking Instances of the use 
of his method of collecting the gifte of the people. Through the churchre tZ 

offlchd! frequently the colonial court or the town 

officials vfould name a day on which a aubscrlptlon for the college would be 
asked from every citizen. vouege wcuiu ne 

•. FEW LABOB GIFTS. 

In that day of small gifts a few names of great benefactor. 

„ a,n,.M., „u« ..1 

Uie year 16^ for a college with orfe or two teachers and a half doren students* 
rills was the first great gift to education In America, and it is worthy of note 
that it was not tied up with conditions which might diake It useless to the 
U.r,.w Clw „ u,. fa»r» I, ~ , 

ri.ait . 0 d wnotKotod ha.f of tlie fortooe ood (he ooUre Uhn,, of oo^ iho 

wealthiest and most noted men In New England i 

The Immediate hifluenre of this was great, and is well recorded by the hlsto- 
r Ians of the college. Quincy and Peirce. During the hezt few decades several 
gifts of £1M were received, and In 1660 Richard KaltonsUIl. of England gave 

Matthew Holworthy bequeathed “to be disposed of by the directors as thev 

/win ****** ***** ***® ®^ learning and promulgation of the Oosoel ’’ 

11.000. The .Hon. William Stoughtoii^ erected a building In 1609'whlr*h dviat 
£1.000 Masaachnsetts currency. The^ are the lar^ W revijeen^ 

*'^' ^‘"*“*" “"** Engk.nd,;rth^ 

^rlng the next century Thomap HolMs retabliahed a professorship of dlvlnlt* 
at H^ard ( 1721) In bis “ orders ’’ " he asks “ that tie iSX /hj 2 
^ u^, £10 annually for help to a needy student for the ministry— as many 

of these as the funds will bear.’’ He reserves the right to sanctlon^all appoint 

wants during 1,1s lifetime, then leaVes It to the “President and rttilo.^ ", 
arvnrd College,’ and asks ■’ that none be refused on acconnt of his belief and 

®» “O®* W.«d ^ 

“*'• t 

•See qu^s Harvard. Vol. I, Appeadlx XMI. tor copy of the lastninont of gift ' 
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practice of adult baptism.” “ The conditions which he places upon this, the 
first professorship established in America by private donation, are of interest. 
These are his words : 


^ I order and appoint a Professor of Divinity, to read lectures in the Hall of 
the College unto the* *^ students ; the said Professor to be nominated and ap- 
pointed from time to time by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
and that the Treasurer pay to him forty pounds |>er aiinmn for his service, and 
that when choice is made of a fitting person, to be recombiended to me for my 
approbation, if I be yet living.** 


In that day of fierce theological controversies these seem te be Vei^ liberal 
conditions. 

A few yeAre later Hollis established a pn»fessors^hlp of mathematics and 
natural philosophy. In all, his donations tobil over £5,000, a sum which far 
exceeded Bny single gift to education in America up to that time. Aside, from 
books and goods the purposes of all his gifts were stipulated, but in such gen- 
eral terms and, as his letters show,** so fully in terms of the wishes of tlie presi- 
dent and overseers, that it constitute!? an example of educational philanthropy 
that is worthy of note. 

Madam Mary^altonstall, who bequeathed £1,000 in 1730 fpr educating young 
men “ of bright parts and good diligence for service of the Christian Chiirch ” ; *** 
Thomas Hancock, who founded the* professorship of Hebrew and other oriental 
languages in 1764 with a ^ft of £1,000; John Alford, whose executors, acting 
in accordance with his w'ish that his money slmuld be used to aid “ pious a!id 
charitable purposes,” gave £1,300 to establish a professorship “ of some particular 
science of public utility ” ; ” Nicholas Boylston, who bequeathed £1,500 for the 
support of a professor of rhetoric in 1772; ftnd Dr. Ezekiel Hersey, whose gift 
est/iblished a professorship of anatomy and physic In 1772, are other pre-revo- 
lutionary names which figure on the list of Harvard’s greatest benefactors. 

At the Collegiate School of Connecticut the names of Elihu Yale and Rev. 
Dr. Heorge Berkeley, with gifts of £600 Vid £400, respectively; at the College of 
New Jersey the names of Tennent and ptvy, of England, with a gift of over 
£2.000; at King’s the name of Joseph Murray with a bequest of his library 
and his estate worth £a000 in 1702; and at William and Mary the iiames‘of 
James. Blair and Robert Hoyle give us other Instances of edi^catlonai philan- 
thropy on a liberal scale in the colonial' days. 
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4 . GIFTS FBOM TOWNS, CHUKCHE8, ANS SOCIETIES. 

In addition to these gifts from private individuals there is frequent evidence 
of support coming from towns, churches, and .societies. In 1764 the town of 
Boston collected £476 by subscription, which It gave to Harvard to repair the 
loss occasioned by the destruction of Harvard Hail by fire. Nine other towns 
made smaller 'contributions to the same end, while two years previously 44 
towns had made contributions to the college. W.heelock received funds from 
public collections taken In several eastern towns between 1762 and 1765 which 
were of great value to his atruggllng school, soon to be known as Dartmouth 

•See Quincy’s Harvard, Vol. I, Appendix XLII,* for copy of the instrument of g^ft. 

•Qnincy'a Harvard. Vol.. I, Appendix XLII. 

• Numerous letters irpm Mr. Hollis to his agent and othera In the Colonies appear as 
appendixes in Vol. 1, ot Quincy’s Histor> of Harvard. 

•Quincy, VoL I, p. 421. , 

• Quincy, VoL 11, p. 14% 
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College- In the cues of Princeton. Queen'e King's, and Brown the donaUons 
from churches were large and frequeht. * ««miuou8 

jroe Society for the PropagfiUon of Uie Gospel In Foreign Parts found the 

Mri?rai?^‘’r .““-"“Sh which to operate In the Colonies. Aa 

wriy as 17M reference la made to a gift of books to the Yale Uhrary ; in 1747- 

“‘^h ‘ *« •«« 

. llbrarv K f300 sterling and In 170? a 

In E^isnri society also assigte<l In getting a collection made 

tTSLlni ?Z***‘.‘"* *" *»ve 

In 17W Thei^H r***h*L!!r‘* ^ sterling to repair the loss of- Its library 
Hare^ »fr!. ^ Promoting Religious Knowledge presented 

Harvart with some books In 1706. and the Society for PropagaUng Christian 
Knowledge. In Scotland, gave fSO for the purchase of books la 1700. * 

5. 01™ OF BOOl^S, BUILDINGS, AND LAND. 

It Is nott^ble in the early jreara that many gifts of books' were'made to the 

, “"T" *‘*^"*‘^ ““** ®' ">“y suggest the religion 

and theological nature of hl^er education. In those days such gifts were of 

■ lav rirni.? ‘“^'■*“7 "■•**« Wunds hnd the methods of knowledge 

lay almost wholly within books alone ^ «i^.e 

fn^^v. / * 1 ^’ ‘ P«rtod Harvard received from towns and 

abreb from thfa i*'”® ’ ‘“'‘“^Ing 300 

co*Rg^ Md S a^more from the State which were lost to the 

mi S)?crire ““*■* Dartmouth 

«ei\^ 400 acres from proprietors of the town of Hanover; - the College of 

. ■“ ""p- « 

™i “» »» «' • p"™» «u«». om. „i 

sunnort had tn h. ***”"^ *** productive value however; -so the ohlef 

support had to be money or something, that could be ekchnnged at an^ time. 

ANALYSIS or THE OUTS TO FOUR OF THE CXJLONIAL OOLLBOES. 

nJte 0 “"* ‘Ms period, however: com- 

ji ^ ^ Harvard. Yale. King's, and the College of New 

SS.Ts.!?! ■»"«». .„p«r » 

the rift“irilf™.i.h‘‘ “.K absolute amount of a gift, but rather whi^. 

gl Will purchase, tha t measures its value, we may ask, first: What was 

•Chwe: History of Dtrtmooth, p. SI. ~ ' 

« Vol IX, 169,-flyM A full list of alfti of real eetata.* 

H ** mentiomi the Importoat gift*. 

"A History of ColomhU Uni?., 1764-1904, p. 86 t • 

Chaee: Hletory of DertinooUi, pi 174 .- 
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the site of the problem which philanthropy had undertaken and> what did 
education cost? ' 

1. SltK or THE COLONIAL 00LLEQB8. 

The numbers of students attending these colleges can be judged by the 
number of their graduates. Harvard rarely if ever had over 100 students be- 
fore the year 1700, and at no tliueMn the colonial period did she have over 
350 or 400 students, while Yale and King’s had fewer still. Tennsylvanla 
^aduated in all oidy 135 students before 1776, Brown 60, and l^artinouth 31. 

The teaching staff was also small. The president's Administrative duties 
were insignificant, his chief function being that of iijstructor. Before 1720 
Harvard's faculty consisted of a president and from 1 to 4 tutors. At Yale 
the president' was assisted by from 1 to 4 tutors, rarely more* than 3. before 
the year 1756. After 1720 Harvard's faculty gradually increased to 9; Yales 
to 8 ; and King's to' 11. In the case of King's a much larger percentage were 
from the start of professorial rank. 

Thus. Judged by the size of student body and faculty, the actual work done 
in the colonial colleges was small, and great sums of Tuoney were not needed. 

. * * 

S. THE COST or A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


The cost Of a college education, at Harvard in its early dk>s is shown in an 
old account book for the period 1649--50.to 1659, from which it appears that for 
those graduating from 1653 to 1669 the total expense ranged f^m £30 25s. 1£ d. 
to £61 11s. 8|d.i or fh)m about $100 to about |2D0 for four years* residence in 
coll^. \ 

An Itemized account of a student, Thomas *Gravgs; of the class of 1^56. by 
quarters,' shows that he paid about 32s. for tuition. His first quarter's expenses 
appear' hs follows ; ** 

• > . 9' * 

Ponodfl. 8. D. Qr. 

8, 10, 64 Commones and stanges * 2 8 0 2 

Tnldon, 8 •; study, rsots, sad b€d» 4 ■; fyer ^ 

and candelle 2 a . 14 O \ 0 

, Power loode of wood 17 £ \ ® 

The other three quarters' expenses were similar to this, 'ip 1797 this c(»st, 
according to an account of Judge Daniel Appleton White, given in volume 6 
of the Massachusetts Histori^l Society Proceedings, page 272* would have 
been about $480 for the four years. 

Students* bills were often paid In butter, rye, malt, hog, lamb, eggf, etc. At 
Princeton, Maclean tells us that u student's entire expenses in 1761 were £25 6s. 
proclamation money. 

A fairly complete account of the tuition cost at Yale, as set forth in Table 2, 
data for which were gathered from Dexter's Annals, shows the tuition not to 
likVe b^n.much different at the. beginning from the above accounf of 'tuition 
cost at Harvard a half century earlier. 

Wjgrom Man. Hist. Proc., 1860-1862, Vol. V, p. 60. * 


Table t . — CoMt of education at Yale Cotie ffe» 


$ 


DaU. 

Tuition. 

Room, 

1 Board. 

Presi- 

dent's 

salary. 

Salary 
of tutor. 


SkiUinfit, 

• 

j 

C.P.* 

C.P.» 

1701.. 

30 



120 

50 

1704.. 

an 




50 

1712.. 

30 


166 

1718.. 

30 


140 


1719.. 


2Qs. 

! 4s. 4(1. 1 

‘1 

1725.. 

‘ 30 





1728.. 

40 » 


140 


1727.. 

50 



212 

65 

172S.. 

•V) . 



250 

60 

1729.. 

50 



300 

% 65 

1734.. 

50 

1 


300 

65 

1737.. 

60 

1 




1738.. 

* 60 1 

1 ::: 


* 3m 


1740.. 

60 




320 


1742.. 

24 1 





1745.. 

17 1 

i 


1748.. 

17 : 



1749.. 

20 1 

(22to26s.l 



175^.. 

24 

3s. or te. 





1 

ad. , 




1755.; 

24 




1759.. 

20 

• 

1 * * * * . 

1764.. 

30 , 




1767. . 





200 

200 

*•••• 

1768.. 





1769.. 

48 

Cs. 




1777.. 

I 



160 



1 





« ^qu^leti about £60 sUrliog or one-third. 


■# 


t 
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.At Dnrtmouth In 1773 tuition aiul^ board tofteth^ were £20 a year. At WIl- 
^ liani and ANiry the tuition id 1724 was entn^lice and SOa/n year for pupil- 
j age for each scholar.” A wotdan offered to t^ndertake the keeping/^of the 

I c<»llege table at the rate of £11 per annum* far each scholar, wifc the other ad- 

vantages allowed to Mr. Jackson.” ** At Princeton tuition was £3 in 1754, £4 
in 47dl, £5 in lJ73,^ud board in 1761 was £15 a year, according to Maclean. 

Ueference to the prices of a few well-known commodities will* fielp one to 
nppretdate the apparently small gifts whlclf we are to exani.ne. In 1641 coni- 
nion Itbor was worth Is. 6d. per day, the next year.com was worth 2s. Cd’. and 
wheat and barley 4s. per bushel. In 1670 wheat was worth 5s., cortf ; the 
year following labor was xvorth from'ls. 3d. to Is. 8d. In 1704 corn was worth 
^ 2s. and wheat 3s. 8<> In 1727 wheat was worth 6s. 6d. to 8s. In 1752 com was 
worth 4s. and %vheat 6s. In 1776 com ^^as Ss. and wheat 6s. 8d.** ' 


3, 8ALAB1E8 OF COLCBGB PBOFGSBOBSy 


One further item of interest In this connection is the salary of the teaching 
staff. This was the chief Item of expenditure in every eollege nnff is a fair 
index to the value of any gift or to the value df Che funds available for the 
usMf the college al any time. As shown in Table 2, Yale’s president received 
from £60 to £300, while the salary of a tutor was. very mdch less. Maclean 
tliinks that Princeton’s president did not ^ive over £50 annOally l>efore 1754. 
In that year his salary was fixed at £150 proclamation, rising to £200 proclama- 

^ ^ I f 

Proc, of Visitors of Wlllism and Mary Collsfe, 1716,” lo^The Virginia Magastue of 
History snd Biography, Vol. IV. p. 174. ^ , - , ' . 

•From Weeden*a Economic and Social History of. Now England, 1620-1 7SS, Vol. II. 
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}ipn^l757 and.to 1400 in 1706! niily to be reduced again td £2i0 with the usual 
perquisites, and Onaily to £‘i00 In 1767. In 1768 It rose again to £350 proclaina- 
tion, or about £206 sterling. In 1752 Maclean states the salary of a-4ator to 
have been £20 sterling and £66* in 1767. f he three professors at Princeton in 
1767 received; Divinity, £175; mathematics, £150; language ond logic, £125. 
In 1654 the overseers of Harvard College offered Rev. Mr. Charles Cha lining 
the presidency of the college at a salary of £100 per annum.** From Judge 
Sew^Ps diary the salary In 1698 appears to have been £200.** 

. At the close of. the colonial period Harvard’s president was receiving £300,** a 
professor about £200, and the librarian £60. In October, 1766. a committee of 
* the colonial assembly of Connecticut reported that Yale ought to have : 

1. A president, ht £150 per annum. 

2. A professor of divinity, at £113 6s. 8d. per annum. 

3. A senipr tutor, at £65 Is. 4d. per annum. 

4. Three Junior tutors, at £51 Is. 4d. per annum each. 

Salaries at William and Mary were little different President Blair, the 
first ‘president, received £150 at first, and later only £100, increasing In 17,V> to 
£200, During the same period a professor received £80 and foes of 20s*. per 
student. In 1720 each pFofes.<«)r received £150, but no fees.** In 1770 th*^* 
president recelve<l £200, each of two divinHy professors £200. two other pro- 
fessors each £100, master of grammar school £150, first .usher £75, secoud 
usher £40.* 

When one considers that the entire expenditures of Harvard for tlie year 
1777 were but £1,086 18s. 2d. and that the college had hut £386 18s. 2d. to pay 
it with, the residue being paid ** by assessments on the scholars for study-rent, 
tuition, and other necessary charges, amounting communibu% onnis to about 
£700;** or that the average annual income of William and Mary College during 
the decade 1754 to 1764 was £1,936 14s. 6|d.,** these salarlel appear relatively 
high. ' * , ' ‘ 

THE FUNCTION OF PHILANTHROFY IN THE COLLEGES. 

What now is tlie character of the educational philanthropy which was 
practiced In the midst of these conditions? IVas It constructive, or did It follow 
tradition? It might be bard to answer these questions to our entire satisfac- 
tion, but an examination of the parts of ^X|bles 3, 4, 5, and 6, which refer to 
this period, Will throw light on the Subject. 


"Qalocy: Vol. I, Appendix IV« 

• Ibid., Vol. 1, Appendlx^I, p. 490. 

«• Ibid., Vol. II, p. 241. 

•»T7lor, pp. iS7, 144. 

^Tylor qaoM these amounts from tbs sollege bUranFa books, Williamsburg, the Old 
Colonial Capitol, p. lOS. 

^Quincy : Vol. If, p. 241. X 

Tyler, Lyon O., ** WUllsmaburg, the Old Colonial Capital,** p. lOS. 
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TABt* X~m>naUon* and granlt to Harvard OntvertUy, im~/919—DMrtbu- 
' iton of the jfonaiiom btf indiriduah.' 


Dftlets. 


Total dona- 
tions bv 
Individuala, 


I636-|()40 
IM 1-1045 
1646-16.i0 
1A51-I6.’i5 
1*56-1660, 

tOrtl-1665 

1666-1670. 

1671-1675. 

1676-IOf^ 

16NI-1685 

ION5-1600 

1691-16*5 

1690 - 1700 ; 

1701-1705 

1700-1710. 

1711-1715 

1716-1730, 

1721-1735 

1736-1730 

1731-1735 

irjO- 1740 . 

1741-1745, 

1740-1730. 

I7.S1-1755. 

17.’i0-1760. 

1761-17*5. 

1766-1770. 

1771-1775. 

1776-1780. 

1781-1785, 

1786-1790. 
1791-1795. 
1796- MOO. 
1801-1806. 
1806-1810. 

1811-1815. 
1816-1820. 
1821-1825. . 
l»e-1830. . 
1831-1835. . 

1836-1640. 
1841-1645. 
1846^16,50. ; 
1851'1855.. 
1856-1660. . 

1861-1665. , 
1866-1870. . 
1871rl875. . 
1876-1880. . 
1881-1885.. 

1886-1800. ! 
1861-1895. . 
1866-1900. . 
1901-1609. . 
1608-1610. . 


Pw 
c^nt 
or all 

froui 

Ene- 

land. 


4,626 1 
333 I.. 
1.475 
*,7« 12 


3A6 I 
1754 
7,74.5 ! 
000 
7,041 


2, .558 
462 I, 
3,734 I.. 
1,496 I.,, 
1,232 ' 


2,076 

9,171 

8,256 

5,153 

2,496 

3.643 

2,973 

1,277 

1,112 

2,584 

17,397 

6,ai6 

13,986 

1,814 

1,H00 

7,605 
6, 1*1 
4,000 
33,333r 
5,444 

47,333 

76.700 

60,003 

145,653 

44,651 

31,180 

30:t,702 

205.383 

131,868 

254,713 

•680,617 

•2.54,741 

773,427 

764,541 

,487,506 

3,504,554 

*,566,855 

4,306.606 

7,648,306 

7,306,956 


32 


70 
11 
15 
. 53 
80 

87 

78 

78 

60 

n 

13 

17 

27 


Total 
icrant by 
colony. 


82.002 

* 44.V 
666 
1,665 


I^er cant of total donations by individtiab given t 


M 

1.831 


|l 

e- 


40 


100 , 

91 9 

100 
22 
15 


1 | 

n 


U 

2 * 


37 *3 I 100 

36 64 I 36 64 < 

.5 99,5 90.5 .5i 

1,6*5 I 82 IM ( 100 . I 
1,998 75 25 I 100 


l.MS 100 


1.3.12 

1,831 


2,337 

2,758 
11,107 
907 , 
4,485 
2,354 ' 

•I 

654 

378 

943 

9,459 

2,946 


35,507 
14,163 i 13 
6,564 ; 14 
3.203 , 44 
4,878 1 3 

3,220 I 


W 

! 100 

60 I JOO 
11 i 100 
87 100 


20,000 
.5o.ntjo 
.10. (W) 


61 

97 

64 

91 

62 

.58 

87 

86 

56 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


68 

25 

39 

40 
46 

*8 

67 

83 

81 

76 

* 46 

I 100 
10 
100 

14 

58 


■*.5| 


13 j 13 


.50 


(•) i. 


.... 100 
5 I 95 

4 I 


J i 


2 

5 

17 

21 
22 
i 26 

14 

13 


I 100 
96 
98 
100 


)2 

100 ! 
12.5; 

91 

92 

96 

M 

83 

96 

86 

60 

75 

57 

.42 

62 


7 

4 

25 


.7 16 


6 

1.^ 

.2 


6 

12 

8 

.03 

«3 

11 

8 

.9 


15 

1 

12 

.3 

• 2 
14 
8 
8 

3.5 
5 

10 . 

5 

5.5 
9 


Per cent in 
fonn of— 


7 

12 

16 

4 

1.8 

1.4 

3.4 


47 

. 1 . 

07 

35 

66 

40 

58 

12' 

100 


100 

ioo' 

*36” 

10 


100 

97 


97 

100 

53 

67 

3 

*5 

44 

60 

42 

100 

8H 

ioo* 

47 

48 ( 
71 I 


7 

63 

48 

61 

38 

n 

4 

25 

40 

33 

78 

55 

57 

31 

36 


IMl.wy* ta,n from Qulnc*» 
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Tabi.* A.—Donatfon» and ffrwit$ 1o Tafe miireruftti. 1101-1900— Dfitrlbution n1 
donations btf indirUtuals} ' 



Book,^b.ldwin-HIM®of Y.le 


rptKXtn of I ho prcnident and treasurer of Yide Cdlege. 

ihJi was the value of a farm which the college leaaed for WD years, and tl^eh 
I14U/J0Q. bmi*8 the university only 1145 per year. New Haveu Hist. Soc.^pi*^ Voi^ p. 


nw worth 
lo6. 


/ 
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»« VnirerMp, fUS-ISSe and i90t- 

^ 1910 — HMribitiion o^f the donations by MU'iduaU.'^ ^ 


Dates. 


I 74 .VI 7 .H 0 

17 .HM 7 .W 

I 7 .W-I 7 W) 

I 76 M 7 &S 

I 7 fi^ 1770 
1771 - 177 .^ 
I 77 VI 780 
I 7 M-I 7 HH 

ITHVITW 
1791 . 17 M 
ITOVIMOO 
iNOMHOft 

18 QVIH 10 

1MV1R20 

1 H 2 MM 35 

lA2B-lfao 

IKSMftU 

IN 3 V 1 M 0 

1 S 41 - 1 H 45 

1 MV 1 R 50 
KM-ISM 
19 (» 1910 


ToUl 

donations 

bTinair 

Wduab. 


Totd 

rmnu 

*>y 

Colony. 


lo.jni 

973 


7, av 
140 

i,.vvn 

S,(tt 7 

10,077 

HO 

53,278 

1 S..V 10 

3,480 

8 , OHO 
9 , 0 N 0 


17.030 
4 . 7 HS r. 
3 . IKS 
0,(N) 


(•) 


Per cant of total donations by Individuals glvan t<h* * 


3,540 

lavoso 

4,750,115 




100 


03 


too 


100 ' ^ 

100 

100 


31 I 


100 iS 

' 100 I i 

60] 31 


I 


I 


(1> 


.23 07' ?A‘ 

100 1100 


IK, mo 


ino i 100 
I too 
' 99 


18 82 


.( 37 


I 97 

I 100 
I 100 
' 100 

97 

too 

100 

63 

100 

100 


100 


:3 , 77 I 15 


1 1 .: 


Olvan In 
form of— 


100 


93 


81 

100 


95 

97 

97 

33 

11 

62 

97 
49 

98 
3 

.01 


.5 


99 1 

100 

100 ..... 


100 

98 

96 

88 

100 

100 

100 

75 

98 

63 

too 

KKI 
87 [ 


100 

09 


91 

100 


^2 


25 

3 

17 


•Right to conduct lotts^. .r , r • 

There were three aonrees of Inroroe for the colleges : The general court, philan- 
thropy, and student fees. In the accomiNinying tables we are concerned with 
tliiit.of philanthropy niHlnl.v, though for coippnrntfre punwses. column 1 gives 
I he iimuuuls received from the State. 

The glfta are grouped Into five-year periods. Column 2 gl%es us a picture of 
Ihe stream of doaationa tliat haa been flowing, for ao many years Into the 
treiisuries of four of our oldest colleges. . 

The first large grouping of the la that which shows them to have been 
given to the college unconditionally on the one hand, or with certain conditions 
wlik-h wholly or In part determine Iww the money shaU be apent on the 
other. The n«t grouping la that which states whether the gift is for present 
use op for permament endowment. Purther than this It is a question of Just 
wliat Is the specific condition. Is It for the library, for scholarabips, for apna. 
r^U8, etc.? 

* • 

FUNCTION or THE STATE IN Hi'OHEB EDUCATION. 

During the eighteenth century Ilarvard received reUtIvely much mote from 
the State than in the seventeenth century. Yet during the entiie colonial period 
the lOM of that support would have been almost fatal ’(o the coUe^. The same 
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Tabu &— DombKoiw and pronu to Columbia Onivertiftf, nH-19iO—DMtiba- 
tiom of the donations by MLividuaU' 


D>a1«s, 


1750' I T&5 
1756-1780 
1761-1765 
1786-1770 
1771-1775 

1776-1780 

1781-1765 

1786-1790 

1791-1705 

1796-1800 

1801-1805 
1806-1810 
1811-1815 
1816-1830 
1821- 183S 

in6-ino 

1831-1835 

106-1840 

1841-1845 

1846-1850 

18SI-18U 

1886-1860 

1861-1865 

1886-1870 

1871-1875 

1876-18S0 
1881- 1H85 
1886-1890 
1801-1895 
1896-1900 

1901-1905 I 
1906-1910 


To(aI dona- 
tions by 
individ- 
uais. 


•Ijvl.fCH 

38^466 


Tout 

granta 

J>y 

colooy, 


131.593 

27,5»0 

4.860 


Pm cent of toU 1 donaf Ions by individuals glyen to— In form of— 


i 

I 


§ > 


a ^ 

ill 

a. 


B 

£ « 


=1 

1^1 

• M 

Un 


12. 462 
4.860 
48,600 
H.W5 

8,9.58 

2.700 




f 


ea 


39 i 
W ! 


71 

1 


20.0«« too 


1,010 

1.150 

- 2.800 
200 
4,300 

lo.onn 

1.8,945 
247,911 
4,974.;tS5 
3,530, 160 

3. 010. .570 
4,382,015 




1 

- 5 >* 
40 
8 

03 

3.0 

36 




........ 


100 

IS 

100 

lOU 

100 

100 

95 

60 

02 

99.7 

97 

71 


lOO 


100 

28 

100 

100 

40 

37 

9 

44 

51 

52 


100 

t 

1 . 1 

1 ■ 

i 28 
i too 

j K7 

j 72 



72 

1 72* 




100 

100 


60 

1 

.■;o 


40 

60 

63 



j r.i 

1 

9.5 

1 .5 

91 



14 

34 

31 

93 

j . ^ 

18 




22 -■ 


56 


6 

2.5 

35 

68 

32 

49 


12 

ae 

2 

92 j 


48 

62 

15 

Z4 

1.5 

75 

25 


Is true of Yale and Columbia. For Princeton, however, there is a different 
story. Only once durli^ the colonial period was any aid irlven hy the State to 
Princeton. In 1762 the assembly granted the ripht ,to hold a lottery for an 
amount not to exceed £6,000.** This was very real help, and since It invoUed a 
special act of the lefi^lature It is fair to aaaunae that it shows frlendllnesR on 
the part of the State. A few years after this period closes, the State granted 
to the college £60o annually for three years, to l>e paid In quarterly payments.** 
In the report of the committee which represented the college before the legis- 
lature It appears that legislators m‘8e<l the objection that the institution wns 
under the “ sole and exclusive control of one denomination of Christians,” 
The difficulties with which this act was passed and the result of the act show 
the extent to which the College of New Jersey was not a State institution. 

• Murray 1 Hist, of Kduc. in Jcrary. p. 27. 
tbr^te*for idL ** • commute® appoioied to apply to 


rt to «ld on.giod authority, dcclarea Maclean, that not one of the lealalatora 
who voted for the act wna retumod to hia olllce at the enaulns elertlon no 
bitter waa the feeling agninat the act." eiecuoq. ao 

It la to be i«ne...bered that New Jeraey. unlike Connecticut and Maaaachu- 
1 ^ waa ^ttleiby l*o,.le oi; aeveral different rellgloua aecla. afid that while 

“ Harvard. It meant only church education for the New Jeraey 

.\.more careful aiudy of tho problem ^f higher edm-acion and the Stale la 
whll “*■ »l.«8»ra«lona to ahow that Shite «lucntlon of collegiate grade. 

»h lo understood and practiced It. part, was not a fully establUhed^ucatlonal 
«Hlal philosophy in the colonial days, serves mir purptaie. Wheelock a Indian 
i^ool iwivetl aid. £.'i0 |kt nnnum for five .vears. oiici> from the Colonv of New 

fli)"'iri"i an I f-lw “ received aid of 

tiooiTh ^ “ 1... leafier which no formal request waa ever, made, 

of nLir”' It'** '"^1**^ *“ Hampshire apparently had no thought 

of Dartmouth ns a Sute Instliuiloo. 

II "ns esaciitlally a tienorolnational School catab- 

h«r!i*" “ Baptist fallli prethiiiiliimetl but hy*the church of 

that deiiominacloii In several Colonies. There sliould tlieo„.tlc.illy- have been 
no hindramv lo making their college tpiite ns iiiiich an object of State conwii 
" 1 “' ‘""' Kings: but the facts sbow that little 

Ul . I- r«elve,l by the college from the Colon.v. due. no ik.uhl. to Uhode 

Isl.iiids Insistence uimn ii reol seiairation of rliurcli and spite 

varM Vltl. the 

governors of the provlnte.. several of whom were cx.e.sll„g|y uhfriemlly to 
higher ethicatlou in general, and to President Itlair and Ids college In part leu- 

Ife tolonv.- At the outsi t It was gratiteil a dui.v. on liquors Importeil. and on 
skins ami fura cx|*rfed. which by Ociolwr, illl).V amoonhsl to Mm sterling" 
and “upwards of :1.(IU0 poumis commaafh«s „,m,,.- , ti 8 „ grant of £1 ^ 

« as made by the Colony to eatabllsh three scliolnraldie (part of this fund wna 
nvMtwl in negro ginvea). In 172tl a gram of £200 annually for 21 v1>ars was 

m^r h "" I'rovtding thnt part of the 

money should be iTsed for the pureliase of books, each of which was ti» hear 

Ti™ *r " "" 

ret-eived another- gratii In the form 'of n tax on 
peddlers. Without making the list exhaustive. It to evident thnt the State 
took an Interest n the college and toire a fairly sulmtaniial part of its Hnanclal 
burdens, even If It did not assume the real responsibility. 

CONDITIONAL AND rNtYlNDITloNAL OIFT8. 

In the yaee of Harvard there seems to have been a gradual and fairly per- 

At *“ *peclf^^' the college ahouid uae their gH^ 

At Yale there was aomewhat of a general tendency toward nneondlUonal Sfta.- 

, "Maetoan. Vol. I. p. ig. 

Tsle-voold not get help from the SUte for much 

PP. 272» 2T7.. 

«••'««» of Vltiinu la the^BeveaJStt C*i. 
'^Wnli. p. 825. 

r the eoa.^ a Mata latttrntom. 
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but uMwt of (ho ourly gifts were conditional. At Princeton also there was a 
tendency to place some Ctmditlon upon (he gifts, and with thC emphasis In (he 
early years somewhat (>etw<H*ii that for Yale, which emphasises eonditionnl 
and (hat for Hnrvun! which emphasises uncondttioiiHl gifts. 

Ill the early ilays a collegia waa Just one thing. It was a leaching instlliition 
only and (here was little oeraaloo for giving other than ** (o the ctdhin*.” Yet 
many gifts were <'arefully ssfeguanM with conditions. 

A glniuv at the ain'ciHxIIng oohiinna of the tables, bowever, andean ex|diina' 
flon of some of the large figures In the.*' p«r|v<^e siHHifie<I *’ «xinmn will soiRt^o 
to show that (he main ciirrent. eren of the eondltlonni gifts, whs gencmlly in 
line with the fundanienM aim and practical netxls of the t'ollege. Tnhing (he 
7R per <*en( In (lie '* pii^ive spedfie^l '* ('olunm of the Harvard (able, the e\ 
pinnatfoii Is simply fdO worth of books and CAM 15s. ikl. toward **the n*palrs 
of (he <>i>llege.'' The 1K15 in 1(171-1075 is largely m^xionteil for by (he 

(x>ii(rlbutions from 41 towns “for (he erection a new imilding f«»r the 
<xillege,“ ari\ouniJng to ovt*r £2,000. Thi» 90 |H*r ixMit In ld00-17(¥> Is laosttv 
a«'«xMin((xt for by (he o»»s( of Stonghtoii Hall, built and presen(«Hl to the t'ollege 
by (he Hon, WMMani Stoughtmi In lOjItl. Tlie tirsi TOO pi»r <vnt In (he^‘ tMirts»s«‘ 
K|i4xilUxl ’* eolumii of (he rrimx*(on table was gifts to f herald of pious and 
Indigent students, a very iH)m^ioii im.sle of asSistam'i' In days, us it is 

now 111 many tx>!hnh's. In (he Yale table the first 100 |»er <ent refers to taHiks 
fjir the library, and the Mstuid to nearly 1,000 volumes, mostly frtMu Kiiglaiid. 

wirrs roR phhskxt i sk am> pom knuowmkxTk ^ 

The next general grouping *»f (he funds is into ihosi* for luvsmit use and 
those for |»ertunnent eu<lowiiien(. It is very notiaxible thar all through this 
Ici'jotl the gifts were in the hiaiii to Is* ustxl iit omv hy the <olh*giv iiie ’dead 
liaiitl/' g«H»d or bad, play^ little part In this i^Tiod of our ixlm^itioual history. 
The 100 |>er cent in the Harvard table, " |s*rniam*nt endow mem ‘ column, 
1040-1050, was just one iKHpieat, and that to the college in giuieral. The G4 
|*er cent In lOOtV-lOTO waa for the eStabllshimuit of “two fellows and two 
schoInrH. * The 75 |ier tvut In 171(V-17’I0 w as for the niaimenaiiee of preachor^s 
and for the dliu'ation of pious young men for (he ini^iislry, tmth* entirely 
appropriate to the neetls of Harvard at (hat time. ThU sRiue teiidency iip]iearB 
10 Lave l»oeii (rue for the oiher^txil leges. ' 

HOW CilFTS WFRK IXINOITIONKU. 

What and how many kinds of nvstrictlons wen* fiaixNi u|>ou these glffts? 
Prom the very start there are restfiet«*d gifts, at first few in number, and 
falling within the main obje^i of (he ('ollegrv but gradually liimM.slug In 
number an«l variety until in the present day they are extremely numerous, 
liurlng the period under discussion, however, they vere few In number. They 
^re for buildings, for the library, for aid of pious and indigent students, for 
scboJariiidps ami fellow'slilpa, for eipitpment, and for profes.sor8hips. 

INKLUENCK OF CONniTIONAJ. OIPTK VPOX THK flWlWTH OF THK COI.I.KOI^ 

To what extent do these restricted gifts tend to broaden the purpose and 
function of the college? There can In* clteil mtineroiis instances of where an 
entlrelj^ new field of work has been undertaken by a college as the result of 
•uch a gift Obaervatorfee, scientific schools, hoil^itals, and botanical gardens 
are common Bluatratloiia of this. Xu the colonial days, however, when the 
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^noinlr and »al«l Ufa reatrl,(«l: «m-n l..r fl.o ,.m«t ,p„rt l.rofcK*kw«l 

1 ,lu. ndnlairv. and . ndnNr, ,v„..aa 

iths and |•^il<>s«|.hiea loin; aso wrlilon down in laaVka. ,in,| ,„„n 

Dd .ram nk in il.e diso.vor, of new irnih and ll.e n.akln« of new ,3a: wlei 

1 II ™ *** o'"* Mie •'ondiHdiiH |dii,<,M upon heiie* 

Uellona lo ren«l iheae Ideas and .-ondlllons. ■ I «> upon hene 

To say ibal • .■ndowmeni - has „oi pnalu.ed an iilu.mloniil ex4ierh.1e.il '....til 

era hmv'l' ? ■' "ml Ulena of ,U.ple In wn- 

, f e er. ei*>lrh't the i.iennlnB of lalnoailonal expi*rlineiit The foumi- 

thoUBh theo ..ty «■„* n,„, uf .•.irrleoli.in t( ihu t,ro 

es^.rs . did noilnna s.anlh.B 1., «ay of „,..,^«o..,.l exii^lrii.lenia.l.n. 1, m 
eaM sldfi.sl ih.- einphnsla hi llie llarvnrd .•..rrin.hn.i, nhleli iiieaiia llwt h 
nmde Il.irxanI .1 HllKlilly dlffereiu Harvaril frxnn what It had ln>en 
.Sk while an ex«...l„,tl»., ..f the t.ihleH shoxvs that nothh.s verv ,,., usual was 
atarffd hy bI ts d.irltiB this .aThale it al«. shows that without' tl.“ Hie 
xulleiies woiihl ha\e l>«a>n dilTereiit from wliiit they xven*. 

• A study of Hie bIOs - to p|o„a and hidlBimt students - Is es|as |allv Interest, 
im., \,.le Msaiis to have reivlved nothhiB f..r this p.ins.s,. la-fore isi% The 
amrie Is not true, h.orever. for either llarvani or l•rlm•eto... The fait .hat Hie 
tendeney to add to ilii^s* funds toshiy, and that they an- of sm-h furB- eons... 
iinemv In our tliisiloKhal eolleiws lairtlei.larly. rIvisi us ,. s|avlal interest In 
the early ,....vsl.y of ll.lsjM.rtieul.ir kind of ls...e«.x.n.v. We ..ap not lieh. 

notiUB the nlos.,i.e of s.ieh funds in our ....alero s.lentltle To s.. v tha 

oar ,.ns,.|.t researel. fellowship Is the same thh.B Is not true. C'o,..,s.tltlve 
Miolamhlin. mid fellowships are very old i.ietl..sl« ..f helphut a....dems and not 
7""'^'":' '«re .oiisideiisl, in soloL? ?h,.!^ 

of. II. sosial ...inis I, . or wonls to that elTeet. Slme a larpe is-nentHK,. of 
.•..loi.lul .olloBe sl...lents were IrnInInB for Hie ...lnlatry.“ it Is lerhaps nnfnlr 

to nssi.ine that l.idlBeine was repinleil as a virtue or for 

e..lerl..B that pr..fe.sslon. The innniie of was nlionl npial to tliat^.if 

a professm-. *n the ^.noiale oulloolc for the thedloRlea'l stinient could aeanelv 
Is. res,H.uslhle for the ...Inistry ^liinp Its „.en.lK.ra larRely fnn.i the llJJm 
vlaas. Whatever the explanation, it sesina a fan that telonlal Han-aivi and 
yim^on did sutisidirs. . elnaa of sttldent* who clasalili^ ,,s " In.llwnl.^loua 
«iid dmlroiiH of pnteriiif: tlie inlnintry." * “ * 

The Phil. ..f estahliabhiB aeholarship* and feltowshl|«. Brai.tisl on haala of 

£1110 fro... U.ly .Moulaon. of KnBlan.l. Then- wer,. verv few such funds .C 
labllshH In the .-olonlul perlmk hut there were enouBh to show that the Idea, 
ohi in Kuroia- of eourae. had Imh>.. brouKht into the colonial c.llese 
The Bifts for the eatablUhment of professorships. ..sually reitanle.1 as on the 
whole the niMi uscf^l of all conditional benefactions to blirher e.luratl..»** have 
played aon« luirt in the development of our collepes since the lirst «lft for that 
lainmse In 1 iJl. when the Hollis prof^rshlp of divinity was establialie.1 at 
Harvard From then on these gifts take .. phtmlnem plate among Harvanl-s ' 
•.enefactions. mul there are a few such gifts to Vale and Princeton. Table 7 
will show n ortler of their establiahmenl. the kinds' of professorships which 
were eatHl.I.slasl In ihia period. ,he Held of work each coveted, and how each 
w«a PDiluwed. . " 


Burr?^ So!Z ""Htf a 

•• 8ee rrMideAt kllot> An. Bfpi. of Uarvani UnW., 1001-2. p. 61. 
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Table 7. — Distribution atul character of pre-Hecolut ionary professorships, 


Dates* 

Field of work be covered. 

How eiidowcd. 

Place. 

* ” 

Founding girt. 

1721 

Divinity 

Gift bv Thos. Hollis.... 

fTarvuril 

Trioomc £40 an- 
nually. 

£390 sterling. 

£2hj sterling. 
£1,000 sterling. 

1727 

Mathematicvs and natural 

Gift by Thos. Hollis 

Harvard . 

17M 

philosophy. 

Dfvlnity.... 

Gift by Philip Livingston 

Bequest by Thos. Rimcock. . 


17»4 

Hebrew and other oriental 
_ languages. 

Harvard 

1766 

Divinity* 

GHt by Jno. WnUani^ 

Pf Iiii'P! nn 

£100 sterling. 
£l,'i00 sterling. 

1771 

Rhetoric and oratory . . 

Bequest by N icholas Boylston 

X 1 t uii . . . , , 

Harvard 


Here are six professorsiiips— three of which are divinity and two others 
more or less allied to divinity, four founded by lu‘quest and two by jrift, all 
but one on a fair foundation and that one soon enlarged by subscription — 
founded irt the half century preceding the Revolution, which, when considered 
in the light ot the sniairfaculties of that time, represent a very substantial 
accomplishment for philanthropy. The fields covered by these professorships 
were all entirely legitimate, in fact essential to the meaning of a college at 
that time. We must not overlook the fact, however, that such a gift w’as not 
made at Harvard during almost its first century of work, at Yale during Its 
first half century, and at Princeton for 20 years. The pmedent for found hig 
professorships is. of course, very old in Europe, and it is a bit surprising that 
such endowliK'nts were b^gun so late in 41io Colonies. 

The endow^ment of the lit)rary is scarcely second in importance to that of 
professorshijis. The column representing gifts to the library is only partially 
complete, since so many of the gifts were in hooks and manuscripts, the value 
of which was only ^occasionally to be found. The money gifts t^o libraries 
during this jieriod, including gifts of books when value was stateil, were more 
prominent in Yale than in Harvard or Princeton. 

THE FORM OF GIFTS. 

' The form of the gift varies somewhat with the college, but in all the larger 
percentage of benefactions for this period are by direct gift instead of by be- 
quest. This is slightly so for Harvard, more'^so for Princeton, and pronounced^ 
so for Tale. The bequests are more often presentid for permanent Tather 
than for Immediate .use, though tliey have not been segregated here to show 
th'is. 

IMPORTANCE OF GIfTS FROM ENGLAND. 

Before passing from this period some note should be taken of the important 
part wdiich the mother country played in providing money for the infant col- 
leges in this country. Evidence for this is shown^ for Harvard only. From 
these figures, however, it Is evident that the colonial colleges had many friends 
In the mother country. In fact, without these gifts it is hard to 'say what 
snlght have been the fate of colonial Harvard. * 

English donations did not come through the avenues of the church and 
religious societies alone, though religious motives are often evident in the 
conditions adhering to the gifts, which were for the aid o^ library, professor- 
ships, indigent students, etc. * * 

When war broke down the friendly feeling between tlie two countries this 
remarkable source of st^pport, valuable in more ways than one, rapidly dried 
up. It Is frequently potP ted out that the beginning of our national period is 
tBe ending of English . and the beginning o<j French influenq© In our highef 
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Huca^oii. So If Is. and tlir omlinj: of flie column of ficnrcs hero roforrwl f»> 
is a concrete i>tnfeiiiciit of one of tJio thiii;:s that Is nmnni hv the endini; of the 
English influence. 

WlK^n wp.conslrtpr ti.ene Hgiircs In the IlKht of the developments whlctthc 
Klfts opened up and the suBcestions tliey bronRht to onr coIIcbcs we have 
more thun a word pietureof this transition stiige In one af our higher instltu- 
.tions of learning. * .. • 

There i| one table '(Table 6) not yet refen-ed^to, dealing with King’s Col- 
U'Ke. later Columbia IJuiversity. The fact that -this college received so little 
by way of donations through this period, and a fairly regular amount from the 
Colony, makes It a marked exception. This study is dealing with phllantliropv. 
and not with the luck of It. and can onb’ pass this with the suggestion thif 
Hie political life of New York, the l•eliBious restrlctlon.s attaching to the founda- 
tion of the college, aiid the general and growing attitude of unfriendliness 
which the people felt toward the Kngllsh church, ond also the Kngllsli. (Govern- 
nient, made It more dlllicult for the |M>onle to sympatliixe with the college and 
treat It an Institution of the people. Without nttempting to nnalvze the 
cause further. It mn.st lie referred to here as a iiiarkcd exoepUon to the rule of 
college Imllding in colonial .Vmerica ; and In .view of the fact that ^fts for 
other colleges not infrequently came from iicople iij New York, we can only 
Infer that the jicople theniselves were not neglectful of higher education, but 
only of this college, 

summary and CX)NCLUSI0NS. 


This concludes a deserli.ilon of tlic educational philanthropy of the colonial 
period. If we were to try to characterize it briefly, we. should sav that. In' the 
light of the economic conditions under which n group of young wlonles’ were 
forming. It was extensive and Hint It was eonsciously focused upon a vital 
smdal problem. We should say that organized religion dominated practically 
all the colleges and a large proportion of th# gifts, and often denomlnatlonallsm 
tried to bend the college In this or tliaf direction, most often with ifttle 111 
effect. We should say that there Is good evidence that a very large per- 
centage of the gifts were solicited, .usually for a speclflc purpose, and that 
therefore the conditiona of nmny gifts were actually determined by the col- 
lege authorities themselves, which argues that, after all,. the colleges did not 
take form to a very marked extent In terms of the Ideas,’ or 'v ’ '-i* either,’ 
of philanthropists. We should say that the restricted gifts which ,.cnt to the ' 
colleges were focused in reasonable prpportlon upoil the fundnmeiiUd needs of 
the schools, such, for Instance, ns buildings and gn«ind.s tnot shown separa'telv 
In ihe tables), professorships, library, aiid scholarships. We should say that 
the unrestricted gifts, though In relative amount they varied for the three 
colleges, show h'substuntlal nnd'iairly dependable source of support- for each 
and that the tendency to give for Immediate needs was' as commendable ns It 
was.pronounced, when we realize the limited resources of the colleges 

We should say also that there Is evidence in the foundation documents and' 
fnets pertaining to the actual establfshing of the colleges that they were all— 
William and ^lary a partial exception-intended from the start to r^sT uL 
philanthropy, and that the imiiortant aervlce* of ptrllanthropy was not In its 
money and property gifts alone, but in responslblUty borne and ser\'lce renderetl 
sertlce which meant not' only sqlf-sacrlflce tp a cause but constructive thinking 
and planning. . 

While thec^^lal governmentf rendered most Important servW to William 
and Mary, Yale, Hurvnrd. and King’s, though not to Princeton. Brown. Dait- 
. mouth, and Butgers. it do«s nbt-apprar that In any case the Colony frankly ■ 
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ami fully accepted the responsibility for developing a college. Slate aid to 
higher education was an accepted fait when we think of Massachusetts. Con 
ne<’tieut, \irgluia,nind New York, but not elsewhere. And in' these cases there 
are explanations to lie made wddch do not fully justify our ('ailing aify of 
them State institutions in the present aci’epted sense. • ’ 

If there is in tliis‘a lesson for nHaleru philantliropy, it is in the i>ersisfeu(.-e 
» with which gifts flowed into the colleges under all circumstances, and the 
- sip ’ ’ .iml sane directions under which these gifts did their work. 












Chapter III. 

THE EARLY NATIONAL PERIOD, 1776-1866. 


THE PERIOD CHARACTERIZED. 

The treutnieut of the year* 1776 Sa oue iwrlod In the hlBtary of 

^ wlucatlontil |\hlluuthro|iy la a more or leioi arbitrary ilivisioii of time iii the 
nature, extent, or metho<la of jflvlng duriiiR tliwe yi*rs. Yet liiere are Rome 
reawHw. aside from i-cnveiilence, for atudyliig these Urst 90 years of our na- 
tiuiial existence as a single period. 

^ As was pointed out alH.ve, the gifts from KuKlana practicaliy ceased at the 
time of the Itevolutlou. The Coiouies now became independent States, mid 
began to face graw soclul and political responsibilities. Not only were the 
ties with the mother country broken, but new. and for future educational 
development, signliicant friendships were formed in Kurope with peoples 
whose educational Ideas and institutions were quite unlike those of England. 
In Josing this Imporuiht soune of support and inllueiice. ln*foi-nilng new po* 
Utical and, as It proved, educational ties In Europe, and in facing her new po- 
It ca future, all American institutions enter upon a new period and must 
learn to function in new terms. 

“ Nation was established, its next great poiltlcai crisis was in' 1861. 
During, these years there had been remarkable political aiid industrial achleve- 
mente. Impirtiint religious moveraenis. an uuheard^f expansion of population 
to the west, and numerous and varied social phliosopliies had been tried out 
and proved failures in practice. 

All thcM movements and Ideas were more or less reflected In the develon- 
mer^f higher education. There had been a decllnp in interest In education, 
succeed by an educational revival; there bad been a rapid growth in the 
number of colleges ; the Nation And the States bad shown an Intertwt in etlu- 
ration by the ordinances of 1785 nnd<1787 and by the actual founding of sev 
eral State colleges. It Is mainly to. philanthropy, tiowever, that we must 
. look, as the chief agency *in the devefopment of the American college dorlDK 
these flrst 90 years qf our national life. To trace the development of coUeges 
through these years, and to describe the part Which philanthropy played Is* 
the problem of this chapter. , pmyea, is 

THB NUMBER OP COLuiaES AND Ht)^ STARTED. 

So far as mere numbers of Institutions are concerned, private giving bore tiie 
larger part of the responsibility for higher learning during the early years. 
The States took no very tieflnlte step before im, and then In most cases fol- 
lowed ratter tardUy the lead of private and c&afcb-endbwed colleges. What 
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the Shites however. wn.s«^iiot inslpmlfteant. From the foMmiallon of Har- 
vnnl rlfiwn Miey had eontrlhutod Hhenilly to hiphor eduoatlnn/ 

While nmkiiip an oocasional uranl upon request from a eolleffe is different 
from takiiiK full responsibility, yet, w<^ must reuieiiiber two things: First, 
States were themselves in process of makintx and. had no traditions or'preco- 
dents to follow In such matters^ second, private Vnd church-on<Iowod ediica* 
tion. had ^nturiea of^preoedent and traditions to point the wny. In other 
words, sonety had been accustomed\p usinp the church and private agencie.s 
for iinmiling its college prol)leuis. and it Is not .s,urprising that it was slow in 
placing that'*f unction upon the State. * 

I>urlng thi.s perlocL then, «oiie may say that the Ideas of State support Aid 
control of higher education worked tliemselves out. hut that the chief burden 
rested upon private and church domitious.' , 

^ This Is brought out still more clearly in Talde 8, which sho\vs«flie names of 
^ nil the States added .to the original 13 during this period, the dqtes of tlieir 
admission, the nnme, date, ami source of control of the first college established 
I In yacfi, the date whov the State college or university was, founded, and the 
nuiaber of colleges which liad lK»en foamled in eacli State before tlie State uni 
versity was established. , 

. There are 23 SfnttVs in th\k group, and in caily 2. Nevada and Florida, was 
"the State university the tlu^t insHtmiou of higher edm'ntlon founded. In three 
others, howevee. the State and a {Trivntery eiid<»wed school were .-<1 ai led in the 
same year. A comparison of the date columns in tlie telile will show that in 
most cases the State wns^nore tlwm 10 years old before It estaldished u State 
college or university. This was donlifless due in most cases to the fact that 
tlie State was already well supplied witli colleges, as apiKnirs from tin* next to 
the last column in the table, (^ne otlier set of facts in this table Is of hitere.^t. 
viz, the control of the.se colleges. In nearly every case It was the church which 
did the pioneering. Those nuirked nonsectarian were nsnall.v none the Ies< 
religious project.s, and some of them so pmrked were originally denominational. 

Phllantlmcpy, for the nio.st part tlirongh the church, is therefore not re- 
sponsible from the standpoint of mere numbers of colleges throughout this 
period, but also for the actual college pioneering of the evev-broadmiing frontier 
of the new connrry. 


* Williams College (1703) received State grants as follows: 1789, lottery for £1.200 
building for free school: 1793, £1,200; in 1810. tbree^ six teen tbs of the Massachusetts 
bank tax for 10 years, enualing ?.'t0,000; In 185!i a moiety of money from sale of Hack 
Bay lands, 425.000, last grant in 1808, $75,000. Colby College U813) (Mapie was 
then part of Massachusetts) recolyod State grants as follows from Massachusetts : In 
1813 a tpwnshlp of land, and again in 1815 a township of laud; from Maine, in 1821, 
$1,^ a year for 7 years (to reduce tuition fees) ; 1826, $1,000 annually for three yeans; 

_ 1829, $1,000; 1832, $1,000 (oiie-half to help indigent students); 1801, two half town- 
ships of land on condition that' college rnl.se $21,000 by Apr. 1, 1803; In 1003, $1.5.000 
to rebuild (a/ter Are). Amherst College (1821), In 1827, In 1831, In 1832, 1838, and in 
1830, requests refused; In 1847, $25,000 granted. Bowdoln College (1802), In 1794, five 
townships of land; in 1820, $1,500 plus $1,000 annually “until the legislature shall' 
otherwlae direct “ ; in 1820 also $3,000 annually for seven years, beginning. 1824, 
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t'»r s,f "" 



States. 


Kentuckv.. 
Vennonl’. . . 
Tennei^'o. . 

Ohio 

LotiisfaiTa.. 

. Indiana..., 
MhisKEippi . 
IlUnois..:. 
Alabama. . 
Maine..., 

Missouri 

Arkansas....^.;, 

Michigan • 

Florida * ! 

..Iowa.., 

Texas 

Wisconsin.. 
California. 

Minnesota 

Oregon. 

Kansas 

West Virginia. 
Nevada 


First college. 


Name. 


Transylvania Universiiy. 
Middlebury College. . 

Tusculum College....;;!’ 

Marietta College. 

Jefferson OeUege. . . .’ ! ! ! ! ! 
Vlnrannes University 

Spring Hill coDege.*; ;;;;.! 

Bowdoin College . . 

St. Louis univergiiy ;;;;;! 
Arkan.sas College 
Kalamaroo Collci 


Date 

esia^ 

lishofj. 


Ilcge 


Unra Wmleyan College 

Baylor University 

Carroll College.... 

fCoUege of the Pai I’fir ' 
iUnlversIty of Hania Clara . . 
Hamline t^niversitv. 
f a**ii*‘ U niversily... . 

St. Mary's College 

Bethany College 


17ttS 

I«» 

I7M 

IHW) 

m2 • 

m>i 

iS2rt 

1S27 

I\>0 

m2 

1.S18 

1872 

1833 


Control. 


Nonseefarian..^.. 

do 

do. 

do 

Roman Cattellc., 

! Nonsectarian 

f Baptist. f. 
f do. 


i Roman Cal hoUc.. 

I Non.«ectaiian 

Roman CathoUc.. 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 


1H42 

im 

ISI6 

I8:>1 

IVil , 

1S.M 

lAM 

1841 


Methodist 

Baptist 

Presbyterian 

Methodist ; 

Roman Catholic..; 

Methodist 

Congregational.,... 
Komon CathoUc... 
Disciples 


„ 'Colleges 
f'taie I found* 
univer- ed 
, sity I before 
found* ( State 
ed. i univer- 
sity. 


1865 

1800 

17»4 

1808 

1860 

1824 

1848 

1868 

18:11 

1868 

1847 

\m 

1841 

l.v<7 

l!«0 

1876 

1848 

*18W 

1860 

1870 

1863 

1868 

1886 


IL 

0 

0 

1 
4 
1 

2 

«21 
# I 
2 
4 

0 

1 

0 

13 

6 

2 


. -THE BE(ilN.\ING8. " 

Duriag the Revolution higher eiluvation re«.eivetl a brief setback hut 

of?hf h" P0P«'«ti«n. The s!Trv 

one of practically nil the colleges fonndeU duijlng this period Is 

one of penury. The.v were'not launched with large foundation gifts ofSlt, 

- often by smuHS 

- Wlillnn.s’^n n*'*^ following illustrations plainly show: 

Wl Hams College, founded In 17D3. grew out of a free «hool establlshSd in 
1755 l,y a bequest from Col. Ephraim Williams.* - In 

and ”* ^**®^*’ 7ound^ 111 1794^ received its first Important gift of $1 000 

Middlebury College, founded in 1800. started with $4,000. made up of small 
donations from the citizens of the town of Middlebury " 

S?y fund' “ ®“'>*«'‘l‘«o“vOf $52,244, known as the 

vvlHiT'Llft “llT: ’“"“''O' lubor projects, started 

- •». 

BuuHcriptions, 1»800 of which amounted to $27 000 
Marietta College, founded in 1836. received her first funds of $8000 by sub 

$2TT«1,Sb^r^ subscriptions at 

far the free iKhooL ^ *** proceeda to be uaed to erect t buUdiiig 
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A very large number of these colleges began as academies. The Idea of a • 
college as an academy gro\m lar^ seems to have been an accepted principle 
in philanthropic and State Question alike.’ 

Of ^he 14 colleges founded between the close of the Revolution and the oiien- 
ing of tl^p nineteenth c'entury. Wllllaiiis, Hainpflen-Sldney, Union. Iluiiiiiton, 
Washington and Jefferson, and Washington and I^. all l>egnn as acadatnies or 
schools of that rank, with practically no funds. The story i»f this iwrlod is 
therefore a story of simple pioneering, and that on ji small scale. * 

# 

HOW THE WORK WAS AC(X)MPU8HiiD. 

From the above It Is clear that higher education was to be largely supported 
and directed by the church. The college was a definite part of the plan to 
propagate the Christian religion, and early in the new^ century the cry for an 
educated ministry was voiced by alnu>st every religious publlcutiop. Response 
to this need In the form of- church boards of education will be discussed later. 

It must be pointed out here, however, that l>etween the .years 1830 and 1850 
the number of theological seminaries increased from 21* to 38, 

This religious work In founding (alleges Is often* denominational, as* may be 
seen from the fifth column in Table 8. The older colleges in the East sent 
missionaries Into the new country acros.s the mountains to meet the “ spiritual 
necessities of the western country.” * as an officer of one of the earliest colleges 
declares. Table 0 shows that all but 33 of the colleges of this period were 
established by philanthropy. 1C7 of the 271 being distinctly denouiinatlou'al 
projects and 71 otivers being religious but nonsectarlan. 

Tabuc 9. .Vtfwifter of cuUegett, iinircrsRics, and technical tchooh eatablijihed 

* during the thrve^periode and number under the variout typee of control. 



Sectarian. 

Non- 

secta- 

Total 


Periods. ^ 

1 

jUetbod- 

! 

Roman 

Catho- 

Uc. 

, 1 

Pres- i 
byte- 
rian. 
r 

Others. 

Total. 

riaut 

but 

rdl. 

finia. 

roll- 

gioua. 

suta. 




.1 

1 



7 

8 

1 

vouxusi penoa, . 

Bsriy nstionsl period, 1775- 

1805 

45 

31 

27 

27 

37 

157 

71 

238 

33 

later nsUdbisl period, 1855- 

1015 

m 

27 

21 

35 

53 

178 

68 

245 

62 












Thus the work of philanthropy through this period Is to remain where It was 
In colonial tlines-rrln the liands of the church. There Is, then, nothing specially 
new by way of general motive or machinery for putting that motive to work. 
Religion tries to meet Its problems by training. for religious and political leader 
ship. It does this In the hand-to-mouth fashion to which It has long been 
accustomed. Williams; Amherst, Mlddlebury, Hamilton, and Oberlin were 

- ^ . # 

■ The law* of Maryland. Ch. VIII, 1782, concerning **An act for founding a college at 
Cheatertowii.*' says: ** Wberean former legleJaturea of tbla State have, according to their 
beel abUltlM, laid a coniiderable foundation In tbla* good work, in sundry laws for the 
eatabnihment and encouragement of county schools, for the study of Isitln, Greek, writ- 
lag. and the llk^ Intending, as tbelr^ture drcumsUnces might permit, to engraft or' 
ralw on the foondstlon of such schools mo{g eitenslve seminaries of learning by en^rt- 
itig oM or more oollcgea. or places of universal study, not only In the learned languages, 
hut In* philosophy, divinity, law,- physic, and other useful and oraameotal arts and 
. adsnees,*' etc. * . 

^Quarterly Register, Vol. V, p. 881. , 
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"" «nrl Prln.vt„n, The problem*, ther 

"•ere "'** methods ofeart-yinK on their work 

«eie rN^i<s«).v the sHme. with the exeeptlen thiit eiiTlv h, ,L 1 

M.U Offer *'»>llnnthropy ■ 

I'lIII^NTIlRoi'Y IN THE OUIER COU.EUES. f '♦ 

I. A HEK.OU OK OMALL O.KTS. SNA.X ANO 8 WAI.L INnoWXtE.NT.. ‘ 

we'^hnivTx «;;.n;'Ss 

. impter ;( ^.re ctlrrled forward. " 

•nu-s.. tylleKes ,«ss,Hl throum. ih.. stonny m-rhal of the Uevolutlon |„ which 

■m^=ss~£& 

I- 1 i> 111 1S05. ami a professorship of gooloiry In Wh» Mnr« ti 

ested funds in 1831 amounted to hut |2.300, while the income from tuition 
y.i8 too small to cjver tlie necessary ex|K>n<llturescof fl.’i.-lT.t.' In aiineallne 
to the legislature for aid in 1822. Yale declure.1 her debt to be IllSttriirh 
rarmanent prmluctlve funds of but i„ ,823 Hhrvanla exS’ltC 

excwled her Income by more thaa O.OUO. while as lute a! 1840 her I'lLluetlve 
funds aniounte,! to only about 81i56.126.’ Ithotle Island Vllege chinged her 
name to Bn.wn University In 1804 for a gift of $5,000. ] 

.. o columns in these four tableJl shows that it Was 

ot only a period of smaU gifts but also .one of small totall iwoine With the 
fuuda that were at tlie disposal of Yale In 1800. it is not iururiah.a .hll .i 
ambition of the college to become a university could betiutisfied with the 
establishment of schools of law. medicine, and theology In Verms of a Ingte 
professorship for each of those fields. single 

‘Baldwin, reissue of *'Annsls of Yale” simMidiT -- • - « * , 

.sterner, a C „,.t of Educ. la chm 

» Quincy, History of Harrard College,- II. S60, makes the form.i 
on authority of the treaaurer a report of that rea^ Thl ^ gatementa 

report of 1840. IWd., appeodiz No li ** J^aurw^a 
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. 2. F31PANSION OF THr OOI.I.WJF AM* INCRKAflK OK roNOITlONAI. CII-TS. 

Our i*on«vrii hero is not with the mere size i>f the clft, however, hut par 
ticularly with tl»e ronditions ihhui 'wjiidi (he uift is n^-eivisl. As a eoHep» 
expands from <»ne to many Imildiupt. froni'u rlassirnl to a sei|nitille program, 
frocj one to many iiisinietors — hi other words, from ii trmlitioiiai college to a 
university-- its needs tend to btyMmie more and m<>re diverse, and so. apwhie. 
ua opimaed to general. The donor who In the old day saw’ only the collep* 
now .sees lalM*rat<»rles. various kind.s of professorships, buildings, libraries, 
departments of this and that. etc., and if not-consnUed about- his gift, la less 
likely to gi\*e to the “college.” simv the college has now become ii vague and 
hidetinite thing. 

Aiihl such ilevelopinents we should ^tuect gifts to be made less fn'quently . 
to tte general funds of the institution, and more often to a single s|K*clticd part 
of.lt/ An examination of'cdliimns four and rtve of our tables sjiows that this 
was roughly the tendency in all cnse.s. The |x*r e^t given to “gnieral fund.” 
with smae exceptions, gradually grows smaller and the iH?r cent to “specitled 
punwses*' larger.. 

The bueslion arises as to wdiether the new do|»ahure.s ww* more i»ften initi- 
ated by the president or board of trust»vs or. by some donor who coticeive«l the 
idea an<l propt*sed Its adoption hy oiTerhig to endow It. This can not be 
answered fully for the reason that ali the facts n»n<enii!ig the naming i»f c«»ii- 
ditiona.upon which a 'gift la oft’en*il cun not now be obtained. It api»ears that 
most df the gifts of tills i»erh»d were conditional. While it is true that llid' m*w* 
prtifessurships. by way of which new' <b*|uiriment8 and sclunds wi»rc n.siially 
opened up. are nunieil in meinorj* of some sik‘c1h1 donor.* yet we can not be sure 
that growth In these terms was not largely direciwl by the college. 

8. nOW^THE OH-TS WEKE CONDITIONEU^ - 

A second question of interest about a gift is w'hetlier It is to bo nvti liable 
for Immediate use or to become a part, of the produttlve funds of the. college. 
During wloulal times. a.s was poiute<l out above, gifts were most generally for 
^ immediate use. That is slightly less true for this periml, os may be seen from 
a study of columns six and seven of the table. It is ,di»cldedly less true for 
Harvard, w’hose ” i^ermnllent endow'iuent” funds show a steady growth all 
. through the period. 

A further study i»r these tables will show' the conditions under whiclT' the 
early narrow streams of l*eneficonce flow'lng into these colleges gfndunlly 
widened during •these 90 yvars. The library column would be enlarged If all 
of the gift.< of books could have l«‘eii included. It appears that the library 
received proimrtlonalcly less at Yale throygh th^ period than it had lieon re- 
viving. that no money gifts w'ent to the libraries at Columbia and at rrlncvtou, 
while- at Harvard such gifts Increased slightly and bo<«ime more constant. 

The first professorship ov?r ftmud^ In this country w'as that of divinity at 
Harvard, endowed by Tlmmas Hollis In 1721. There were five others fonnde*! 
in Harvard, Yale, and Princeton during the colonial periisl. after w'Jiich almost 
a constant stream of gifts at Harvard and Princeton are for this pjiritose. At 
Yale no gifts for this purpose are recorded from 17fi0 to 1820. After tliis date, 
however, there is a fairly regular and substantial tendency to endow insiruc- 
iion. Columbia has had much less of this kind of assistance, there havlnif been 
bot one such large ^ft (120.000 In 1843) previous to the year 1890. The de- 

■ ■ ' ; s 

* Of the 8G«^r6feMoMhlps sod lectureships established at Harvard by 180G. 20 were 
' * named for Some beoetector of the oolllikn. 
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velo|)im.,.i8 ill this partkulHr line of givtoc colncl.le roughly with the ncrloa 
Of expuiiKion of tlie little trmlitioual college into a university 
Heferonce to the •plouH ana ludlg«,t atudenh,” ^xilumn In Uieae toblea ahow. 
• .1 ”* Irregular and relaUvely leas than 

>’rinivton they beeimie more regulai; and relatively 
P I ‘^I K'ft* “PP^^r bi-fore 1821, the response Is Irregu- 

111 I and sllcht. At Columbia priictleally no gifls.are for the “poor and plouA’’ 

. Axslstainw to srudenis dirivt coimis through auoilier ciinniiel (see acholar 
>hi|. iiml fellowship eolmnns of the tiihlesl. in wliiob povertj- and plet.v play no 

■ oP.hf ”, Ki Klve money to |iay. the tuition of the 

U.tesi student, ns Jndgeil by eomiytitho ^icmination. and from mir tables 
this .•ontnmes to l«. stipporUsl. Hefore IMS.-, llnfvard and Princeton show much 

KTo'iP- Yale tends to favor 

ihe c>,miM.|i,ive s. h..l„r.s|,ip Idea, ami at Coin vo.ere the |K>or and pious 

ngeive title or no attention, a large and eonstnnt proportion of glfu go to 
s«TTt*larsln|»s aiitl fellowships. » 

One other wtty of helping the .student dlrc tly is hy use of prizes. Account 
«as kept of such gifts, hut they provtnl to he Irregular in all eases and of no 
Meat ,H.ns.siuen.v. so they do not apisatr in the tables. Ilv adding together 
the tivo iteitts •s<holtirshl,«" in.,1 “pious anti l.aiigeiit students” in the tables 
xje «v that theiv Is nmeh .slueationiil phihinthrdphy which chooses to go di- 

iiidirectly throtigh provision of Insiyuctors. 

. h n„r,. hthoratoPy. httih«,gs..tc. It Is no. the huge .Mlucatlot.a, e?lter^r.r n 
hleh sneh tionors are Inu-resttsl; it Is an V»vhl..«l. and phllantltropy is with 
ilieiu a i>iM*8iinal nintiiT, that Is, trm? charily. 




4, l.cAlt(;F. Oll''Tri OK THK CKKIOO. 


Thin. Nxore a fi^v lai^^c gifts n-c-eiv^Kl during this perloil. UavIng out the 
fiiitils raised h, siihsmi|.ii,m, lh.> iin|s>riaiit gifts to thro,* of the ohi colonlai 
..ollegcs during this pet i.td are recorded In Table 10. which shows Uieir fornt 
Oatc, aiiiouDtt and purpose. 


TA«t.k lo.-.ltaotmf, on,/ ,0„rf,7m»s of fho far„e oiff* to H art ard. Yale and 
< ofumbta from 1776 to J865. * . 


, Collcxr. 

Date. 

Form of 
dona- 
1 lion. 

1 Amount. 

« 

Conditions oontroiling gift. 

Harvard 

• Harvard 

Harvard 

Han*ard j 

Yale 

Yale 

Yale 

Yale 

Yale 

Yale 

Columbia 

! IKN 

; 

, IM5 

1 |S4K 
ISSI 
IKM 

im 

1S5.1 

1863 

1S64 

1864-1867 

1865 

1843 

i 

; Oifr 

I”:''" 1 

...do..».... 

...do 

O’ifi 

...do...... . 

..'.do 

...do 

...do 

.. .do 

...do 

Bequest.... 

1 

1 S2O,Q00 
I 20,000 

j JOO.OOO 

.•io.noo 

.50,000 

2.5.000 

50.000 

40.000 
.50.000 

17.5.000 

60.000 

30.000 

20.000 1 

1 ^ — 

1 To fo»i;td profwwoTRhlp of Greek. ' 

■ "tnrS”** profes.sorship of French, .('paiiisb, and Utera^ 

^ ?ure*r*'**** »<ivanoe virtue, sdenoe, and Utera- 

Education of yotmg men of rare powera. 

To erect e chapel. 

“On speciOed conditions.’* 

To endow Sheffield SdenUflo SebooL 

To endow professorship of divinity. 

^ Sanscrit. 

Building for art school. 

Building for a donnit^. 

For a coltege chapel. 

To endow a professorship. 


It would certainly be difficult to question the ronditions placed upon theae 
gifts. There are 18 In all, 6 for the founding of professorships, 4 for bulldluga 
1 for enilowment of a sclenUhc whtiol. 1. for schojarshlps, 1 "on spedRed con’ 
. ditlous " which are not I^uowd, and 1 unrestricted. \ 
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These gifts represent departure!) but not wide de|uirture8 from the ordinary 
college. The French Inflxience Ih wen In the eHtiibllshineiit of a French and 
Spanish professorship, the first of Its kind in this country.* The influence of 
the scientific movement also is shown by the profeswirsliips of natural history 
and niinenilogy anil geolog>' which were estiildisheil in 1805 and 1820. 

It is noteworthy that hut one ot these gifts Is to go to the student dlre<‘t. 
The conditions of the gift provide tlint young lueii of rare pxiwers In any depart- 
ment of knowledge may be helpe<l, not only after they enter Harxard luit even 
be^re. wherever they may be found. ' 

Thus It HpiH^rs that the large gifts ^f this periml pmvideil only for normal 
expansion of the colleges, and prol>al>ly did not anticipate. e\c*ept in point of 
time, the growth tliat would have cmue had these colleges been provided with 
unconditional instead of ('ondlthninl gifts. 

Refeirnce to the dates will show how few were the gifts of this slue pi'evious 
to the middle of the nineteenth i*entury. As to form, those to Ilnrvanl and 
Columbia are mostly by iKHjuest. while th*>se to Yale are by gift direct. ' 

R. FOBM OK TIIK OIKTS. 

' Turning again to tlie last two columns of .Tables 3.to 6 for a study of the 
form t»f the l»enefacth>ns. we find that at Harvard there is a slight Increaw 
- in the *vbequest8 " I'oluiim during this period, but that at Y'alo, Princeton, and 
Columbia the burden of the income is t>y direi*t gift. . * 

In these tables, then. Vhich are lioubtless t.vpical for all tlie "older colleges, 
the developments sliow that the total gifts to the ix)lleges do riot increase much 
before tlie settiiid quarter of tlje new wntury. Hy that time income from the 
State had grown very irregular or' stopi>e<i entirely. There was a tendency 
to chniigi* from giving •* to the c*«dlegx»*’ to giving to some s|K^*lal feature of 
the college, rernianent entiowiuent received more attention timn l>efore and 
there w’as a falling off of interest in the ** pions and iialigimt,’* except «t 
Prini'eton. There w*as an increased interest in scholarstiips and fellowshii»s 
and a rapidly growing Interest in prof*»ssorships : and gifts rather than be- 
quests. Harvard excepted, remained the favorite form of l>enefa<Aou8. 

PH I L.\ NTH ROPY IN TIIE COlXw;KS FOUNDED LATF.R. 

As shown already, the increase in the number of colleges kept pat'e with the 
development of the country, the church continuing as chief sponsor for the pro- 
' motion of higher e<lui‘atioii. A large percentage of the colleges were definitely 
denominational projei'ts. aimed at the development of a trained ministry and* 
the sppehd of religious and classical-, knowleilge among laymen. They were' 
often the outgrowth of academies, many .of which were sturtexl on very small 
funds obtained by subscription (as Middlebury College Yrom an'academy with ' 
funds amounting to $4,0(X>i. 

Being in many oases the < ffsprthg of the older colleges, developed largely 
by and for the people'of the K >sl who had moved westwanl. promoted hy the 
same ministry as that which iiad founded and nourished the colonial collegea,^ 

*BuBh. Ibid., p. 85, quotes this etatemeDt from I^rexideot Eltoi. 

** Accordiof to teoth annual report of dtrectora of the American College and Educa- 
pOD Society a aabetantlal atream of glha was conatantly flowing from eaBtero donora to 
the atruggUng young collegea of the West The following flgorea abow the amounts uf 
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onder very rtmll.r frontier ami tln.in^l.1 coiulltl.ms we exne< t the rolle«.^ 

^n./«Vtin tr *n', 

saj III (letiiil, this rewiiihinnce did oxist. 

In Table 11 l« ahown •^dlAlrlbll. 
• Ion of lu KlftB from lu orlpln lu 1821 to IRIN). The .^lieKe orlelnntei'l »a 
Aii.herKt Ani.leuiy. n »iibs» rl|ni..ii fi.n.l for w hi.li wns Bi.irte.1 In 1S12 The 

'cxX.'“ 1!'? '"e «*Mroilon of fun.lo for the 

H IH'rlod mill iM'Knii Ita enreer both as an nraileiny nnti aa a collece 
on money ,s.||„te.l by Btibwrl|.il«n. lis ttrat funUo. were rollectexMo 

oiiiM a f Iiarlty liintilittion ' iiml ihe «reat care wlih wliUh Ihe romlltlona 
ronirolllii): ihe mimhilairaiion of this fiin.l are set forth" Imniesses one with 

7 ' -"x- “ij;; 

that tilt sixths of the Interest of the fund shall he fon-ver apiwoprlated to the 
cinssicnl etHio,t(on in the Institution of Indiximt pious vouiiit men for the 
ministry, ninl the other sixth shall l>e mhletl to the principal for Its iwpelunl 
ncrro«._ wjtlle the prln.lpnl shall Ih* s.Hure.1 in.ac, ami 
e itlni: Here, lu tlje «x>iMll(i..ns ronlrolllna this fonmlatlon itlft, Is evidence 

• illrin"' """ ami of Its aec<eptann> of the policy of anbsi-' 

. l alny y onus men Who qualify, as - Imllpent. ploas. and desirous of enterlnB 

llL If a '1 ) "■*“ "««""•« n»«oh like the begin. 

tiin^ of A oduiiliil rollo}£p. • 

For a iiuinher of years .tnihersfs history has mtndi i,i stiy almut iKtverty but 
forTIa'Ii «r "t> 't''‘' Amherst In her eorly yeara with those ' 

fare,! sonie«hal better In her Infancy thiin did these t.lder colleges, even 
allowlnt: for tllirerenres. In inont>y values, m the fa.v of her fairly real com- 
^tillon for funds with Harvard. Yale, and Williams, on the average her 
lne,.uie e.an,.aros favornh.y with that ITItnvton during the years l«21-l.S8t. 
and then laphlly surpasses Prlmeton. Harvard, and Ynie for a number of years,* • 


portant source of Kupporf for wctern rcprccnu .n 1». 


1844 |I«. 588 

1845 0.500 

1846.. .... 14.000 

1847 12.555 

1848 10,000 

1848.. _.‘_. 34. ,300 

18.50 41,500 

1851 20.500 

1W»2 JO. 000 

18,53 13.406 


1854 m. 2.50 


18.55 

I8,‘,rt._, 

1857.. 

1858.. ■■■ 

1850 ; 

1800 

1801-02..* 

1863 ■ 

1864 r 


5.07. 
18. 887 
12, 181 
8. 428 
10, 150 
18. 201 
10. 208 
14. 080 
50. 320 


1865 114. 710 


1800 

1807 

1808 

iMiO 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874.. 


23. 588 
35. 240 
51. 310 
10. 004 
05. 005 
72. 42.'i 

51. 022 
1.3. 881 

52. t»70 


Thcne amouDU irer;g^contrHHifed to Abe followlnff Infttltiitiona 


187,5...'.. 162.375 
,38. 001 
84.516 
42. 221 
;»7. 004 

.38. 088 
220. 861 
64. 228 
135. 344 
88, 137 


1870 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882. 
1883.__"I 
1884 


•Western Reecrve College, OWo 
MnrietU College, Ohio! 

WllM^ce OnleeraltT. Ohio. , 

14 srttdM' rooSd”li» Ihe ftmA CollaBe," p. 7 for a foil suteoeat of the 

trsMnrsr Of Aph.ro. cil.,. « i»ij ^ 


lowm College. Iowa. 

College. Iowa. 

fierman Reangeltcal rollcgei lllaaourl 
College. Mlwouri. 
35*y»JPpllege, Mlaaouri. 

R™*7 Mlaaouri. 

Paclflc UnlTereltj. Orewon. 

Colly of 8t .Paul MTniif eou. 
CArl^oo Collm. lltmicMota. 

CnlllhmU. 

ssm 

Berea CoUo(t. KentuSy. 
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Table 11 .— atid granU to Amherst CoUegc, ISil-ISUO—DMribvtion- 
of gifts by individuals' 
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Per ceni of lo(al drifts by individuals for— 
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100 
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1.5. 
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90 
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13 
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asT!-!h7ft._ $00 
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* Sourt'osfrom which these ddU wereiaLen; \V. 8. T)»ler, “A History of Amherst (’oUefc.’* tteo. tlary 

Rush, Hist. oniUherPduca in MA« ^ p , ^ j 

* Known as ihccharUy fund. Ono-siith of income to Ih* added to i»rincl|*al anouaU>'. In his 1913 res 
« |MM-( the rouegetraasun'r sheas this fund to W lti5,u9S.50. 

^ 7N» show how cx»ni|)loi?H,v netvidabU* ihis*4iow t'olleito was to tho |¥Htplo, 

howoyor narrow and Ittcal its ctnistlttiom y, we iwhmI only to look at the aUeiul- 
ance and sl*e of the toitchln;.? staff Jnnn the lH>$;lnnini; to IMM. While thei*e 
was a sfii’lotis tlrop in nttendamv ^xuit IJ^ti to IN'rO, there was a steady rise. 
The tuition rhnr;rt»s for t!iese» years w^Mi» ns follows : 

$30-$:i.’l I IMT-IKfi.rr.l $:ui 

• 18.13-1 k:M 27 18.'V5-1804. .30 

I8.iO-ls4T .13 lS«4-lKdH_ 4.-. 

1834-lMO ... aO I 1868-1871---. 7.% 

It Is evident th.it the incoine froni ttrition was not prent, imtl since in the 
earlier years of jthe colk»ge nothl^^^; \nis mvlvinl from the State, pmcticolly 
ttie whole harden was carried by philanthropy. How this was done is of some 
interest. . * 

Table 11 jtives'a fair tlescrlptioo, one striking feature of which is the final 
column, which shows what per cent of all gifts were obtained by the sub- 
script Ton method. Aside from this the table offers little that Ja different from 
what we Imve s^n in the older colleges for this |H*rio<i, Most of the gifts 
have l>een conditional, but xvheii we look at the following columns In the table 
and see that professorships, library, and buildings have /hred so well. It 
apiiears that the conditions phu'fsl upon the gifts were exprc*ssious of real 
ueeds.^ In the early years, as in the older colleges, most of the gifts were 
available ft»r immediate use, with a slight tendency toward permanent endow- 
ments later. 

Aside from the charity subscription at the l>eginuing. which Is a* scholar- 
ship fund for ministerial students,' no scholarships were founded till 7857, 
when about 60 were established. But little money tpr prlaes was received dur- 
ing this period; so that the amount of gl9^ direct to students, as! dd from the 
foundation subscription fund, is small in comparison with that gi^i^u to the 
• library or for professorships or for huildings. \ 

Professorships fared about as w’ell as they did in the older colleges during 
these same yeors, while indigence is not subsidUed after the initial As 
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lit' Kt. i.u« 

THBOlXKilCAL KlirCATION OF THIS. TeRIOO. 

H««)U>bKiiI rep..rUnK to the UnlhMl RIaIm 

T . , , K ‘•f whirl, wrre founded during thin porioil. 

I I'ononnrni rivimniiont fnildn of nrarir flOOOOOOO and 

> n,. iho, are nil the work hf phlln„lhr.H>.v and hove f„.m Ihe nlS^SnS 
.1 l>r.„„li,e,,t fonlure of hlRher «l„rallo„ In thin country aome conaldemtlon of 

The ,rr " ‘Ix'lr <lovelo,,n,ent in iK^rflnct to ihi. study. 

The tirnt He|,iir«fel.y 0rBniil*e*l sol, .ml of ,hls type roundoff In the mlte.1 

ien-ILTr' I TheoloKl,„| Senilnnry. e»tnhlW,o<l In ISOR. The 

len,.th.x cniNl of ihU nchool «,,»• cnrefullv prepared hv the two wlnn of 
ralvlnlsta an. I.«k Immh, publlcl, rea.l and nul.scrihe.1 to hr each piofelaor on 

tlon” ''Thiri h trusteon every itfih year since the founda- 

tion. Thin Is h..w nirh-tly <lenninlnatl.<nal the school has Ihm-o 

In IflIS tin- « Ion, I reportcl a plant worth $.H«.000 and nearly threemuartem 
" Pennanent endownwnt funds," it recolve.1 InlUal Wft* 

e. «.«■ ..r , 1 , 1 . 

ondowpit pi'iif^'mKirshlps. ■ ^ ^ 

Tabijc 12.-t.-,/f» to penon^f rhrplogUy,; Hvmi„«rp. mr 


Dalns. 


Tout 

'•mouiil. 


I 

un iRi'. 1 


IRIl 1R1% 

1M5 tKdt .... 

. 

IMl IR4-'. 

ikSi5-i>iKit 

INM-ljQt 

1S7MK7.^ 

187ft- 1 KA1 

1881-1885 

1886-1880 .V: 


(7«n<vtl 


t^onn 



Pmfp#- 

sonhi|iet . 

1 Ul*r«rv. 

I 

Srholor.' 

1. Ahi|w. 

H5,0(n 

78,010 

i;" ■ 


2.5,(110 

i.Vono 

1 

^ . 

*64,0(10 ! 
ii.fon 
AA.onn 

1 fi^nnri 



»aO(V* 

'"•er.oij 


Table 12 nhown the dlntrlbutlon of the ,mrnm„ent funds of the Inrtltutlon 
l-rom this table it will Im that no Rreat part of Its sifts for imrinanent 
end.mn.ent have gone to the seneral fund, that nothin* has K.,ne to Xllr 
psh PS or to indlKeiU an.l piou* students or to i,riw.s. h«, that many Rifu have 

W I,rofesao^hlp8. Only $28,000 of these amounts seema to have 

been recehe<l by way of small subscriptions. 

The Bansor Theological Seminary was eatahllshe.! in 1814 hy the Kts-lety 
MTcieues lu America. Its purpose was— 

■*&0«ha p. 240.- ^ 

Rep. U. 8. Com. of Bdu.. J91S» p. S25. 

Higher Bduc. lo Melae, p. 85. 

1U512*— 22 « 
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■ In the early days the school had no^endowmeiit and marks Its first important 
gift as' $300. In 1835 a $100,000 endowment fund was started., but because 
of the financial crisis of that time only about one-third of this amount was 
raised. Another effort was made In 1849, when $34.<XK) was raised for the 
endowment of two professorships. Since that date the school has prospered. 
'In 1913 a permanent endowment of $310,000 was reported. 

These are but samples to show how philanthropy, entirely unaided by the 
State, took care of education for this particular profession. 


OTHKR LINES OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 

What philanthrophy has not done is of some interest hero, since we are 
concerned with its relation to the development of all higher e«iucatu>n. 

Theology has been kept strictly apart from politics in this country, and 
aside from a few early gifts from Uie State, this profession has been built 
up entirely 'by philanthrophy. Its institutional growth was in the beginning 
in connection with colleges of liberal tralufng, but toward the close of the 
eighteenth century began to develop as separate scjiools. This was partly ip 
fear of the rather unorthodox trend in the colleges and partly in order to 
better the instruction, since the demand for^a better-trained ministry appears 
to* have been strong. Denominationallsm. was also a factor In the case of 
churchei^^rhich had not established, colleges of their own. 

Whilg. higher education for the ministry has been handled entirely by 
phtinnthropy^ thlsT has not been true of either law or medicine. A few pro- 
fessorships of law •• and physic were established in tlie universities before the 
end of the colonial period, but appear to have been too acadelujc and Indirect 
to satisfy the rather utilitarian motives of these two professions. In the 
beginning. In fact all through this period, ai\d even Inter.fSftw busy doctors 
taught medicine, and law was learned almost wholly by apprenticeship 
despite the rapidly increasing imporUnce of the legal profession after the 
Kevolutlon.” - - 

education op women. 


Another Important educational movement in the history ot higher education 
which originates during this period, ami furnishes new motives to philan- 
thropy. is that of colleges for women. The movement takes its rise along 
with .lacksonian democracy, antislavery agitatlou, the|||i^ .^westward move- 
ment, and early women’s rights agitation, and very Pj^^lakes permanent 
form In the hands of philanthropy, first through the pioneer work of Mrs. 
Emma Willard in the founding of the Troy Female Semlnan* In 1820 and 
the later work of Miss Mary Lyon In connection with the fopndlng of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary and CJollege In 1830. 

After an Interesting educational career^ Mrs. Willard opened the Troy 
Female Sbmlnary In 1821. An Initial fund of $4.00(Vwa8 raised by the clty| 
of TroyJiy taxation and promptly supplemented by' gifts. According to the 
curriculiSl offered," It Is fair- to look upon this as a genuine and snccessful 
attempt at higher education for women, even though the school later passed 

out of existence. ^ * . 

In every sense this was a philanthropic enterprise. It succeeded as such 
for aoiDe 70 years, during which time it wielded a very wide influence and 



i^ProftMorshlps of law wera cstaMlahed at Winiam and Mary In 1799; At tha Uni- 
srtltj of Pcnniylvania in. 1790; at Co lumbia in 1793 ; at Yale in 1801 ; at Dartinoulb In 
i08 : and at Harvard in 1815.' 

o Bee Professional DlstrilMtlon of S^^B^MTUniversity Graduates, by Bailey B. Bur- 
tt, U. B. Bo! of Bd. Bui., 19i;S. No. liS|' c # . 

vBm U. 8. Com; of Ed. Rep., 1895-06, V», .1, pp. 240-257. 
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? ‘“Portant founaatlon atones which Mrs. Willard laid for 

the liigher education of women in this country ^ . 

Miss I^n. like Mrs. Willard, proceeded on the assumption that it wso 
' important to enllat the Interest and sympathy of the great mass of 

peop e as It was to secure ftmda. She planned, therefore, to ra^ $90000 br 
small subscriptions to start Mount Holyoke Sciuiuary and College WhS^nS 

.more than 1,800 subscribers from 90 plaV promising a total of $27000 in 
suum varying from 6 cents to $1,000,“ and len reads toat U warMVss’ Vv 
t'h!t witoln the reach of students of moderate means such opportunities 

the work of ttaining young women to toe greatest usefulness.” and one “de- 
Jdgne,! to be furnished with every advantage that the starof ir«on to 

HnnuJ* new idea met with opposition but. as usual. It was ' 

S n'Z' al Z upon to meet any Important- 

socfal need as spdn as that need differentiates Itself from mere vague unrest. 

Ibis mo\enient for the education of women was less than 30 years old when 
the founder of Vassar College la^d down funds amountlug to S $80oS^ 
for a similar Institution, so much.in demand astto attract nearly SBO studeilts 

Tar beS^J^ecilZi" * -ucceeded 

PHILANTHROPS AND THK MANUAL-LABOR COLLEGES. 

The .manual lahor movement in American secondary and higher education 
fflme to this country ft,,m Europe, where for nearly tlie llrst hiS of thH hi 
■ ™ a ' and his successors experimented with the idea of 

conildnlhg rcn.uner.tive work with school training, studlts from mal 

Ulis country. In Connecticut as early as 1819 such a school was estahilshoH 
and n 1831 the nu.nu.1 labor society for promoting iZ to ‘ 

iustitutioijs was organized. The secretary of this society made an extended 
tour Of the West and Southwest, visiting the manual labor rhirbl lf^ 
to have left no statistical evidence of his study. ' ‘ 

Where the idea was Introduced here the labor feature was used as an anneui 
to the philanthropist for support and to toe iiarent to send his son to coUwe 
where, 118 a Wesleyan University resolution of August 27, 1833 “^says “ the 
ph^ind „s well as the Intellectual aud .iioral educ-atlon wUl be atte.,d«rto '^ 

« “‘“‘e ‘••"t this Idea took forii In Maine Wesleyan 

Seminary to 1825, In Andover Theological Seminal^ In Iffid. in Colby Colleee 
“pserve University to 1830. to Wesleyan University to' 
Theological Seminary in 1834, and to dl.rlto from its origta 
T ‘yPe of colleges which Introduced It and to^ 

extent of Its adoption. It was an expression of a new.soclal as well as rtuca- ‘ 

Ed" “rL“*iToi®Th‘“x^,r 8- 0* ' 

, •“Mount Holyoke Colltge-t* Seventytaffh Annlreruary." p. fg. ' 


i 
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• ’ ■ ^ 

tional pf^lloBophy, and seems to have made its appeal for benefactions from 
the social, moratf rell^ous, educational, and economic points of view. 

A more Intimate study of the benefactions to Oberlln, a college founded after 
the morement had become popular and one which fairly hewed its way into 
the world on the manual-labor basis, should give us a fair picture of this type 
of educational philanthropy. 

Mr. Leonard," quoting from oWrlln’s first annual report, 1834, says: "The 
manual labor departpient is indispensable to complete education" and, "in a 
word. It meets the wants of a man as a compound being and prevents common 
and amazing waste of money, time, health, and life." He then goes on to ex- 
plain the nature and extent of the department and how well it Is working. In 
1837 “nearly all the young ladles and a majority of the young gentlemen have 
paid their board by manual labor." This report adds that while the schoors 
funds were as they found them at that time, no pledge could be made that 
labor would be furnished. From then on the failure of the scheme was only 
a matter of .time, and in 1849 the trustee realized that It was not paying and 
that some legal means of ending the experiment must be foun'd. , 

• It was at this point that the “dead hand " appeared. The 500 acres of land 
iiad been donated to a manual labor school. In 1852 legal (^horitr was found 
for leasing the ground, tlie lesst^ covenanting “ yearly, yduring said term, to 
employ students of said college In some department of manual labor (when 
applied for) and pay them for their labor the current market price, to an 
amount each year of at least $2 for each acre of land hereby demised,." ** 
Further on in t4e lease It Is ngri‘ed that in case any part, of the lease is ad- 
judged to be beyond the powers of the Oberlin trustees, the lease becomes void. 
The expressiQji “ mnnu|| labor " disappeared from the catak»gue after 18fi7-68,' 
and in place of it reference 1s made to “facilities for self-support." 

Thus within 2 years from the beginning. tlie <*ollege bail failed to meet the full 
demand for labor, and within 20 years the labor scheme had disappeared In 
failure. During these 2i) years, however, oberlin had bei-oine a fnfrly well- 
established college, though these had been years df extreme poverty with much 
debt. 

' The schoors first real funds, some ‘$1.^000, were reiwived during the -first 
year, largely upon sollcitotlon in payment foV wholarshjps." The “business 
side of the undertaking soon use<l this money, and the college went begging 
to Neff Tork, where it received a . guarantee for full endowment of eight pro- 
fesmi&ips. An unalterable condition of this gift, which was never paid, was 
that Negroes should be given equal privilege with white students In the school. 

In this gift we have an illustration of how the policy of a college respect- 
ing a very important social and political Isdiie was to be absolutely seUled by 
philanthropy, and settled contrary to the wishes of nearly half the trustees 
of the college. A second effe<d of this Intended gift was the abolition of all 
tuition charges, a move which cost the college dearly. 

Within a few years the college was some $40,000 In debt. In 1837 an effort 
to raise a $100,000 endowment realized only about $6,000." Finally, In 1839. 

^ The Story of Oberlin, by Delavan L. Leonard, p. 224 ff. 

Leonard, Ibid., p. 228. 

•These perpetual scholarMhlps coot $150 ench and paid no tuition, merely giving .the 
holder the privilege of entering the school and using the labor appliances to earn his way. 
They were thus a fiirther pledge that the labor featurb would be perpetuated. 

Commons ; Hist of Higher .Rduc. In Ohio. 


the BAKLT national period, me-1866. 
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^1!"'* *® *>«*P " ‘‘h whlL-h to pay the 

«nd d!L * ”* T‘ " brouBht $30,000 nn<l valuable coMectlona of 

lettert^,r,?/i«? ^eents carried vv^th them to BiiKland 

letters from antialavery leaders in America throuRh which they preaLted 

tloTfor** Bjmpathlscra In Bb«lnnd. Thls and the Idea of educa- 

In-E^lar^-*" **"''* *'’“*“* “‘*‘**‘ ‘® ‘*‘® 

l.rttle aside from a irlft of 20.000 acres of land was received durlnc the 

T 1 endowment was made, and by iS® 

a ...ost $0.^m was raised and Invested. This, however, was TthVr 

for $100. 1$ years for $50. and G years for $25. This was merely p«^ tub 
tlon In advance, but a Tittle figuring will show that It must be counSd 
nil absurdly low tuition.^ The Interest on .$100 could not possibly pay the coat 
of edu^tlng a student. Thua the college Increased Its buslne«.- but onTn- 
.mro^d economic basis, which broke down with the high cost of diving In the 

This is a fair picture of the telaUon of philanthropy to the manual labor 
rollege movement. There is Ilitle to distinguish it from the philanthropy 
Jg the old colleges where the manual labor idea was never adopted. It is jMt 

ntioV T h“‘ «l«™tlon has been governed by the con-, 

dltlona of the times rather than by any wise educational philosophy The 
manual labor roll^e was but an Incident In our great westward Linslon. 

. ** “ to the times. Hartford 

. r the.“ Incubus" of any permanent fund 

r the first few years, but when her subscribers feU off and lost thelt seal 
for giving, an $11,000 beguest was gladly accepted asVnnanL eldZe^ 
kenyon College sent out an appeal. “The Star In the West, or Kenyon 

t ^n “P0“ the reader to fend-$l 

to the Btrnggllng school. “Kenyon College Circles” were formed In iiuWrous 
towns where women met and sewed for the college, and more than $25000 was 

sent In as the result of this appeal umn a^.uw was 

• •n the tifhole It Is wiser to say that the manual labor movement was useful 
^•nure it expressed an essential element lb the clvlllsallon of that time than to 
^mIwT * "**'*'* educatlonallyund economically im- 

PHILANTHROPHT THROUGH EDtCATION SOCIUriEa. 

Anot^r Channel through which philanthropy has played a part in American 
higher education is that of religious education societies. These aocleties'began 
.. o^nlto earl. In the nineteenth century In response to the demand for 
rained missionaries and ministers. Statistics published In early numbers of 
neml^*'^'*'* Quarterly Register show that churches Were fully conscious of this 

“all local societies, the American Bducatibh Society ■ was 
the Initial undertoking In this field. Its original constitution being Rated August 

» ^ehUd: OberllB, toe Colony and tbe CoUege, p. 208. 

" lola.» p. 209. ' 

**“ rtndrato from 870 to 1 . 020 . 
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PHVjANTHBOPY in amebican higher* bditcation. 

29. 1816.* The aim of this society is made clear by the follbwlna statement^ 
from ttA original constitution : 

Takinff into serious con?*T<^®ration the de|)IornI>lo condition of the Inhabitants 
of these t^nlted States, the jn*eater part of whom are either desHtuie of (com- 
petent rcliidous Instnullon or exposed to the errors and entiiusiasm of un- 
learned- men, we • • • do hereby, • • • form ourselves Intp a society 
for the benevolent purpose of aiding, and of exciting others to aid, indigent 
young men of talents and hoi»eful piety in m*(|uiring u learned and competent 
edmutlon for the Gospel Ministry. 

This outlines a delinlte'plere of work to in* done, proposos^diilanthropy as a . 
^ means, and indipmf young men of tatents amt hoyvful of pirty as the agency . 
for doing Jt. ' . 

Fiiriher on in the constitution it is propostsl to raise funds by snbs«‘ript ion, 

. and it is stated that “ a |>erinanent fund, of wlileh tivt^-iflxths |>art of the* Interest 
only may be expended, sliall be foruusl of lH*quests, legacies, doiuitions. gnuits, 
and subscriptions,” aud*further. that agents shall be appointed to s^dicit — 

by exciting chutclies and congn'gatlons to make annual collections f(*r tids pur- 
pose; rind by establisidng auxiliar>* societies in towns, count ies« and distant 
regions, together with Cent Societies, • • • by |)ersonnl and i^crsevering 
addn'ss(»s to-ricli individuals of l>otli sexes, • • V respectful appli* 

catiuiiH to legislative Uwlies rind other classes t»f men; by estuldlsliing active and 
, extensive correspondences, etc. 

Ail appropriations of funds are to be made by the triistt'es, who will also 
examine and select the candidates for the charity. Ail dr^dpiemts of the charity 
who do nut enter the ministry must refund the money recelvi»d. The final 
afticle declon»8 that **Thls^ Constitution, but notjts object, iniiy l>e altered 
and amended.'* « 

The plans by which aid was granted have been changed from time to time," 
but since 1842 the money has bei*n given as'a gratuity. 

The bases for eligibility of applicants for assistance are stated in general 
terms only. Up to X841 the applicant roust have had 6 months of classical 
studies. Dui4ng 1841 this was Increased to 12 months, and In 1842 to college 
entrance requirements, with the exrt?ption of thlrd- 3 'ear academy students In 
' some cases. This exception was later abolished. 

Such has been the general aim and plans of work of one of the oldest of these 
" todeUes In America. To describe the workings of the other societies of this 
type would be practically to repeat the above. The' Presbyterian Education 
Society was founded in 1819, became a branch- of the American Education So- 
ciety In 1827 “ and operated as such until the iTreak In the Presbyterian Church, 
which took place toward the close of the period under discussion. The society 
for educating pious young men for the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cburch was organized in 1818 and within a decade bad 28 auxiliary societies 

• A copy of this constltiitloii U printed In full In Appendix A of the annual report of 
the aodety for ISSO. ^ 

Whether tbla Idea of organising education ■odeiler for the training of ministers wia 
Miowed from Bngtsnd Is not known, hot such a society existed In England as early aa 
IMS. The American Quartmly Begister, vol. 8, pp. 145-152, published a tract showing 

** a model for the main^alBlSg of stndenta of choice ahilitlea at the university, and prin- 
cipally In order *to the ministry,*' fOUowed by the nkmea of trusteea, among which were 
Matthew Poole, Blcfaard Baxter, Wm. Batee, and others. In Chapter IV of the model we 
read : ** That the echolan to be choaea-he of godly llfe^ or at the least, hopeful tor godll- 
MA of mnineot parts, of an lagentoos dlspoaitloD, -and soeb aa are poor, or have not a 
enMctahl malninianoh any other way.” This society had 44 atodenta at Oxford and Cam- 
hrldfe at this tlma. « t 

•BeaAn. Bepi for 1889, p 71 ff : also Barnard's Amar. J.. of Bdne., vol. 14,p.878ff. 

« Am Bep. Amar. Bd. Boor, 1889. .^ 


THU BASLY VATIOHAL PBRIOD, 1W6-1886. 
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Ite wpeiTlsIoa- The Ma*achn«ett. B.ptW Education Society. 

Ihl *'** Baptist Churdi, starting In lSl4; 

education of the Reformed Dutch Church, starting In 1828; the 
^Pd of eUucatlhn of the Methctdist Episcopal CJhurch, staitlng in 1864; and the 
Society fo^the Promodon of.CoUegiate and fbeologicml EducaUon In the West 

H™ o« ““a type. Each of these had numerous 

' end all suwmrted students In part or In full by loans 

Ics^ ‘ f societies in connection with the Amer- 

law ®**'*‘y *»-• fair, sample of their methods: Between 1816 ai^ 

S and^^- Tennemme; 41of these were founded ^ween 

Intlmr^Li*'* "*■ ‘® ‘•’c student. 

cs^.P^cssorshlps were established, snliirles were paid, and building 

TTnuifS . '*'ere 18 to 22 theological seniinaries in operation In the 

^stilc 13 shows the number of students attending these sdiools 
aiMl the number receiving aid from some Vacation, society.** 

^Froin (Ills It appears that from one-fourth to one-sixth of the theological 
tion&”^* " t;iiited States at Uils time were benellclaries of these organlza- 

“ '“t ycat- which may be taken as representative 

of the otaer j^ars. the llnanclal history of three of these s<KleU^along wS 
the num^rs of beneaclarles they have had under their care during tils peri^! 

Table 14 sbowS what a large part of the student body at AmherA College was * 
receiving assistance from the American Education Society. ' 

Tabl* 13.— Number o/iludcitg in thcologicnt teminariet and number receivfna 
aid from religiout education societieg. 


V- 


Dales. 



Students in 
semioarfes. 

ReceiTtnc 

aW.- 

1820 

1830 






690 

151 


039 

709 

148 

m 




Sociefp.^ 


Dates. 


Total 

SllKlclttS 

attending. 


IMS... 

1847.. . 

1848.. . 

1840.. . 

1860.. . 
1861... 
1802..., 

1853.. .. 

1854.. .. 




118 

120 

LW 

m 

175 

182 

100 

106 

211 

237 


Reccivinoid from 
Amerlt^an Kdu<*atl(x 


Hodety. 


Number. Per cent 


27 

28 
20 
46 
42 
57 
60 
40 
40 
68 


22.8 

23.3 

17.8 
27.1 
23L8 

31.8 
20.0 
sa.6 
10.0 
2i6 


• Date for t^ Uble taken from Kdward H. Hitchcock’s Reminisoenlli of’Aiiihent GoOefe. 
«.Amer. Quar. Register, Jan., 1820, p. lOO.* 

. «From An. Rep. Am. Educ. Boc. for 1830, pp. 88-90. « 

DaU taken from Am. Qoar. Begleter.^vni: i. p. 220; vol. 2. p. 247; voL 3, p. SOf. 


~m — PHiiAKTHRQPY iM aUkurjaH MUfiminmii" 


Tabls'15. — for each fifth year the atmual reoeipte and the number of 
tiudenii aided by. three church Qr religioue educational eocietiee.' 


American Bduc. 
Society. 

Amount 

received. 

Number 

sided. 

85,714 

13,108 

:(3,093 

*41,927 

1(5,574 

:(2,352 

:(2,(m 

15,565 

28V733 

16,559 

23,386 

138 

195 

300 

HOT 

1.125 

615 

3H9 

4(3 

3^ 

200 


Dftte. 


Northern Baptist 
Ednc. 8oc|etj. 


Amount 

recelTed. 


Number 

aided. 


Presbj^terian 

Educ.Bodetj. 


Amount 

received. 


Number 

aided. 


1H!7.. 

1{02.. 

IK27.. 

1(03.. 

1(07.. 

1(M3.. 

1(M7.. 

1853 .« 

I«7.. 

1883.. 

1885.. 


1804 

3,049 

3,24& 

5,340 


84.457 
11,860 
13, Tin 
37,(08 
28,828 
30,545 
45,306 
48^033 
43,344 
51,308 


503 
300 
. 408 
373 
383 
375 
254 


( Compiled from the volumes of the American Quarterly Register apd from tHe annual reports of the 
sdeieties. * v . , ' ^ 

One ^of these societies, the Society for the • Pt'omotlon of Ck>llegiate and 
Thiy>lo^cal K(lucnt!on In the West, had a slightly different puniose. It was 
organised in 1844, and operated as, a separate society down to 1874, at which' 
tfine It Joined with the American Education Swlety. Its purpose as set forth 
in Its charter** was to as-sisf struggling young colleges in the West with funds 
collected in eastern churches.* It was coucerned with general us well a.*4 with 
theological training, and limited Its aid not only to western colleges but only 
to such of these as showed promise. There is evidence that this sheiety hud 
influence In tbd development of higher standards in western colleges.* 

* * *' ' . . ■ 

Tabu 16. — Financial aewunt of the Society for the ion of CoUefHate and 

Theological Bducation in the West. 



Table 16, showing the work done by the society, will bear close study. The 
society gave aid ** to the college," not to individual students, and did this In b 
way to keep down useless undertakings and to stitnulate useful ones. 

If we compare the income of these societies with that of colleges reported in 
Tables 2, 8, 4, 5, 10, 11, and 12, we will see that In these early years'the work 
of these societies is by no means a mere incident in the educational machinery. 

• 8e« the, society's first snnual r^rt, 1^4. 

n ** It is an esstera society. Not s weslfo vote affects the decisions of the boar&** 
Fifth am rep., 1848, p. 7. ' • 

unoal report for 1846, p. 12. 
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*" To'* *^*''*^ apyroslmately $16,000 aDnually; 

slwio^- whnTth A * Harvard about $^000; aud Amherst leas tbin 
PrAKhvf J ? American Kducnflon 5<ociety received close to $14,000, the 
\vJi ‘ oclety over $5,000, and tlit Baptist Society some $1,500. 
e have polnled out that the ministry is the only calling for which tralnlna 
has Urns far been subsidized in this way. The law, medicine, buie«^ 

*"*"■ iinp^ce 

o\erstock the occupation in question? . 

.. lai “‘tr'. mlulstera Is ,|.own In a convincing ma'nner by sti- 

' all hit Tot‘ "** was large Is ..bvlous from the fact that of 

me *"‘*^*" «ve-.ve« period 

Important us this profession was, the demand did not bring forth the sud- 
tt that entrance to the ministry was by much lunger eilucatlonal route than 

r.t Trz "" " 

tliut it was not more remunerative than these other fields 
It follows then that sbniething had to be done to meet the situation .nd 
societies/were the response which the churches made. With all 
.the ^vlous waste U.e .^ethod Involved, It not only did much towart The a^l 
^rt of an Important profession but U also supervised and helped to popular^ 

the demand for hIgl^^r education. i^pwi*ri*e 


and conclusions. 

Jn summarlalng the development of this period we m^ note that the fingllah 
Influence piycUcally disappeared with the Revolution and that State and nL 
tional support conUnued.. 

‘"t tH** o' a State college had taken deUnlte 

form, though the real burden stUI reated upon philanthropy. In nearly everv / 
State the church and private enterprise did the coUege pioneering. ^ f 

Small glfte and the auhacrlptlon method were aa common aa waa the poverty 
whl^ characterized the financial blatorypf practically all the colleges' of the 

wrlod. Few, even of the older coueges, found themselves well endowed by 1861 

**** <>‘»dItloiial college curriculum and Tganh 
totlon yielded to the Influence of the (tevelopmenU In eclence and td the bZd- 
e&iDg business and professional demands. Consequently it was a tiniA in 
Which the conditions attaching to gifts w/e hionZmerona and perbsM moK 
v«led than In the past. In aplte of thl^^ere was a growing te^eucTw ^ 
yelop permanent-funds; u> a^- 

aI* “ <>''«»• W aa of the old foundatlona 

^ h imI** «<fta tend to go mainly to profeasorablpa, library . 

Ymte 1 ***!”^' iL*’ taetltutlon rather than to the student dlrert! 

^re ta some In Interest In direct aaalaUnce for students. It la 

• 8« an addrcM of tho tioard of education of tbit Presbyterian ^huivb 

sr.T" »■<•“»“«. ™»u ».« sfiirUw'S; 

•Bntrl^ p 144. 


PHILANTHROPY IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Th<» early fliiancial history of the newer colleges of the period is idehtlcally 
like the Iteginnlng years of the old colonial aronp of collfges, hnt they grew 
n^'h more rapidly. 

' During this period also we have the l»eg{nnings of several new Idetis In higher 
eduaition, which oi>en up f=ev»*nil new lines of philanthropic activity — the de- 
velopment of pcofessionul schoo'a. women's colleges, church eilucatlon societies, 
and the manual labor college. 

In tie development of schools of nifsllolne, law, and theology we :ire struck 
hy the fact that, from the stniidpolnt of tlie.r scientltlc development, medidne' 
uiid law nchleve<l but llUle during fhls |s*rusl and that very largely on the basis 
of. private venture lustitutioiKs. while thetdogj* was taken over by philanthropy 
and !>ecame well estnhllshe<l. flrst as a department of the ohler ('olleges and 
later as separate s<’ht»ols. In the devt*|opinent of the theological schools tie- 
nonilnationnllsm naturally played lui .Important part, and the gathering of 
funds by the separate tlenoinina'thm.s from their own churches was- the common 
practice. 

Colleges for wtmieii ofTereii a new' motive for giving to education but nothing 
at nil new by way of a melluxi of directing the use to which gifts shouhl be put. 

When the law of supply* and tiemand fnlletV t<» provhle* enough minieters, 
philanthropy came at oini* to Its rescue with etlucatlon soc.eties which played 
a large part in higher e<liicatlon dtkrlng the periotl. 

The Qianunl labor college was the most unique though not the most valuable 
venture in higher education' underbiken during the period. It failed, but it 
was an experiment that was fully warranted if we consider the times in which 
it was trie<l, and surely it is balanced hy the success of women's colleges. 

* Whatever the value of the various experiments, it was philanthropy that 
Initiated and carried them through, ns it waa mainly philanthropy that pioneered 
the new country and pliUauthropy that kept the old colleges alive through these 
years. ^ • 





Uftapter IV. 

THE LATE NATIONAL PERIOET, 1866 TO 1918 . 


THE F£RIU1> CHARACTERIZED. 

The period from 1805 to lftl8 io quite unlike the colonial am] early national 

In liopiilatlou which began before 
me t-‘V> War haa wnilmied. but haa brought a foreign cluas far more- difficult 
of a^mllaHon tliiut waa Hint of.|,re-war.days. With the rapid 'development of 
machinery have i-oine remarkable indualrlal au.i eommetcial expanaion and 
lemarkable menus of communication and travel. The free public land baa faat 
dlMpjwareil. bringing with It a demand for now and technical methoda in agri- 
culture. The corporate method haa been widely adopted, and large private 
furtuiies havi* boeii amassed. 

Along with theae ehaugea have come many new thinga in education. The idea 
of State support of higher education haa been fully eatabllahed ; iiiorfe than a 
doren large prrvate fortunes have given rise to lia many inatitutioua of M gaer 
^ earning ; and some 8 or 10 lar^ nonteachiug fouiniationa have betm eaubliabed 
During this period a new Intetpretetlon of education baa been developed In' 
artwrdance with the findings of the newer scieucvs of sociology, psychology, and 
biology, and given concrete expression in the orgaplxation and methods of our 
insUtuUons of higher educaUon in Uie botanical garden, the Uboratory method 
in all the sciences, in the free use of the elecUve system of studies, and in the 
broadened college eutraueb requirements. - 

GROWTH IN NUMBER OP C01XEQE8. 

' . philanthropy has adjusted Itself to these new conditions will how 

be shown. First of all. the relative number of colleges founded by philanthropy 
is a rough Index of the extent, If not of the character, of its worlt. 

At the beginning of this ^rlod the tendency to 'found private or church 
InsUtutioua was at Its height, since which time the number has gradually 
decreased,' till now .very few are being establlsTied by either State or phl- 

• lanthropy. not so much because there are universities enough as b- cause the 
changed meaning of educaUon and the new conc-epUon of a nnlverelty have 
raled out the type of .enterprise that tended to subsist on enthnsiasm rather 

• than on funds. < 

The new demands of this period have no inote balked philanthropy than ibex 
-have the State. If. however, consideration were given to de number of Instl- 
tutions that ceased to exist, it would be seen that philantbropy had very often 
overstepped Its mark. .. j 

Soon after the CIvU War, due very largely to the naUonal bmd grant act of 
1862,,^the movement for State achoola began to aasert Itaelf.* Now aU States 
have their higher InstitutlonB of learning, largely endowed by the National 

Government, but resting firmly upon a State tax. r , 

. * fr *■ ^ AW ftir Voratlonat Bducatlon. Th. Cariual. nmndatlan 

tor the AtlTmacment of Tesrhlng, BuL 10, lOlT. swmoatlon 

. . M 
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Tabub 17, — Date of e 9 iabti)thment and 90urce of support and control of . the firnt 
collfpe or university ^ii ruvh of tKe States admitted HUbsctiueHtly to ISSr*, 


SUtes. 

Ad- 

mitted. 

' , First institution. 

**t 

Control. 

SUta 

university 
or school 
estab- 
ILshod. 

Number 
of ool1ege.s 
•stab- 
lisbed 
• before 
Stato 
univer- 
sity. 

Nome. 

Date 

OMab- 

U.<aicd. 

N^kimska . . 

1H67 

1 

> 

1 

« 

1781 

State 

' 1871. 

0 

CVilmdo 1 

1 I.hTS 

l'utv6f\itv of liciivw 

l8tM 

M.K 

1 is7t 
\ 1 1 

\Y 

NM^h OabniA 

iNiO 

Jamastown 

ixtct 

Prosb. . ... 

^ 1914 ' 

1N>4 


Soulli DakntA 

1S.V9 

Yankton 

1.<tM 

Cong. ... .. 

ISS2 

1 

llontAnA 

lKf>o 

Montana CoUcyro of Agricult uro. . 

1^ 

SUie 

INKl 

u 

W ATbllMftOlt 

1S.VJ 

State ruivarsily 

18B1 

State 


0 

Idaho. ... 

1S90 

College of Id^o, 

IK91 

Prwb 

tH92 

1 

Wwimlna 

ISBO 

Slate Ciiiveraity 

1M17 

Slate 

1ni>7 

0 

^ yonung 

1S95 

1‘niversilv of Viah 

,lfU0 

State 


0 

Oklahnm^ 

1907 

State Agricultural Coltega 

IK91 

Sl^ 

li^l 

0 

Naw llailM 

1912 

State L*iiivar>dty 

1M)1 

Slate 

1891 

0 


1912 

University of Aiiiona 

1891 

State 

1891 

0 








Since 1865,^12 new States have been ailinltte<l to the Union. From Table 17 
we am able to w*e thul for the most i«rt It was the State rather than philan- 
thropy that did the pioneering In . higher edueallon In these States. In 9 of 
the 12 States higher e<lm^tioir was well under way l>efore the State was ad- 
mitted to the Union. In 8 of the 12 StatesMhe Orst such school was esUbllshed 
by the State, while In the remaining 4 the church lead the way. and in these 
4 little had been done be^re the State InsUtutlon was founde<l. 

This contrasts rather sharply with the facts brought out In Table 9. which 
shows these same facts for the early national period. Here we are deallug 
with Western States, for. the most part very sparsely settled, whereas Table 0 
refers to Eastern and Cenlral States, aomewhat more densely popuIate<l. The 
chief explanation,, however* would seem to be not that tlie inlasionary xeal 
of the churclies, philanthropists, and educators was lugging, but rather that 
the idea of State higher education was getting under headway and that the 
national gpant of 1802 came at an eariy date In the development of the West, 
Ihe number of church and private foundations since established shows that the 
efforts of philanthropy have not flagged. « 

Should the State, or private and philanthropic .»nterprlse, determine the 
character and amount of higher education? And related to this, whAt powers 
should be granted to private, or church-endowed Institutions? The struggle 
between tbeee social theories, a noUble early date In which Is that of the 
Dartmouth College decision lu 1819. does not begin In 1865, It began. In ouc 
with the opposition In New Jersey Colony and elsewhere to sectarian con- 
trol of the college which the colonial government was asked to help support. 
It began In a real sense in Ucvulutlouar>’ days and In the days when .Amerl-, 
can democracy was teking form as a nation. At that time It was urged that, 
since higher education will do much toward determining national ldeuls,yhe 
Stote should direct and control 4; and the opposite, that the State ought uot 
to be taxed to seud anyone's son to college. It Is Interesting thyt Presidents 
White, of Oornell, and Eliot, of Harvard, were* on opposing slde4 of this Issue 
at the beginning of this period. 

Probably It is correct to say that this clash has provided the greatest stimu- 
lus to growth and e^Ntoslon that has been felt by higher ed^ication through 
these yeara This stndy can do UtUe more than caU attention here to these 
. teteratiaf theoretical devek^mMoteT " 




^ x«B ULIX pmOViL »MOD, 1865-1W8. 

OENKRAL 8PRVET or EDDOATIONAl. PHILANTHHOPV IN THIS PERIOD. 

h..rTnoiS ‘he United SUf«, Bureau of BducaUon 

hiw included In its annual report rtatlatics bearing upon tbe work of nhilan 
^r^PS in ej^^unulon. The following table, offer a wil, 

Wl“VJL?T«bi?ii kf Philanthropy In higher educatl!r.lnee ■ 

^ ^ to 8ee, at iatorvals of five years* First. th« 

annual contribution to higher education from city, state, and Nation - aecond. 

I >e amounts contributed by students tbrongb tuition and other fees- tblid 
the ..mounts contributed by productive fund, held by the colleg^- 

Tl fl^a rurt’oS'‘"''’TV «" <«her 

II. Ilnally. the total annual income of all Institutions of higher education 

V*'®**^ States In billions of dollars! 

and the population by roi'lions for eneh decade *" 

The steady incvase in Incme from each of these sources as the vtlars na«. 

elch ofThZ’’' »»ui ilm dependahllltrof 

each of thew sour.-es of support. When the tot.il column, or any single «d- 

nnin. is com,, .-.red with the growth In natioiml wcilth it Is nl«|„\harhUer 

IhHt 'm ""••'I"''/'* “Hfh succeeding decade. It will be^iSed 

t at the benefactions" column d.a«s not show the degree of Increase that Is 
Shown by the tirst column or.hy the "total " ,ol..mn. This, how^ .^ t* 
existed uilh the rise of the .State colleges in this period. Rut it will he seen 
hat henefarilons nio not quite keeping pace with the rate of growth hi wJhm 

ln"ln^n!’e^*'^ I*'*,"'*'’ •"«»«*» "> -wealth Is surpassed hv the growth 

In „.nu.arls.m with the growth in population. It is obvious that each decde 

8 prmlding more f.icllliles of a high onler ,>er unit of population 

•Imn was pcvldcl by the next preceding dis-a.Ie. We have he^ Tron 

inire.ise ll.an is shown by any of the other titmrcs. which suggests that eduM. 
ilonal nnd philantbropie enthusiasms are not outrunning th.-lr purses. » 

TAB..B lfi.-S.s/rco» o..d amount* Of h.comc for higher cOucalion in the VuiUd 
each fifth pear from mi to 19j13} ^ ^ 

roport® of the U. 8. Comraljslonw- of Bdu^ 


/ 

bales. 


From city, 
Sute, 
or C.8. 


laa, 347,838 

WO ) 24,3a,lfl7^ 

8,322; 800 

1900 1 4,388,040 


IW 

1890 

1885. 

I860, 

1875. 

1873. 


^054,483 
1, 400; 117 
933;8a5 
•418,150 
007,521 
582,265 


Tuition 
and other 
fees. 


Productire 

funds. 


BeneliK^ 

Uons. 




19,220; 297 
10; 919, 378 
8,375,798 
^3^6,&*i5 
3,704,984 

^130, 062 
4,248,143 


11,593; 113 18,737,145 
8,618,049 " 

^^Q;0S3 
5, 320; 001 
3,966,083 
3,915,645 
% 014, 048 
2,453,336 
2; 375, 067 


1^965,404 
10; 8^ 084 
^^963 

a; 060; 571 
s; 709, 650 
0; 283; 461 


AU other 
sources. 


Total 

income. 


Wealth 
ofl\ S. 
!in billions 
!of dollars. • 


Pop. of 

un.in 


2 .784 •118,299.295 
f*21'2i 8O.0W.987 

58^^ *45,715,927 
' 31,070,572 


1,964,002 
^163, 499 
I,0M,’734 
1 , 000 ; 000 
10 


23; 134,601 
10 808,734 
13,283,158 

13,JB8,836 


( 


187.73 j 
•107. 10 L 

91.9 

88.51 ! 
•77.09 1... 

759 

05.03; 

02.0 

41^1 

5ai 

• aawj . 

<38.5 


toglSwholitoarerfSwh »n«r IMS tscbno- 

tMS" (Iwari and raom mat). *ld«* U Induda, “3k5 

*Porv«vian« ■ 


■For year 1904. 
• Estimated. 
«Foryear 1870L 
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Table 10. c<}Te«liw the i«rlod from 1871 to 1885. Ihiiudlmi clfto to aecondair 
as well as higher ^hnofk ahowa that on an averaf^e more than half of all 
gifta have pone to *‘ iienimii«‘nt endowment and peneral pnrpoaes.** What part 
of this was available for immediate uae It ta not isinslble to determine; nor la 
It posalble to any what were the apedal eonditloua placed upon the pifts/ 

♦ • 

Tabije 10. — Total hnirfat^ionn to all forntu of rdHcalion and the per rent of that 
totoi %tnder the rmtHrliona indicated. 


Dat«». 

Total lipjie- 
faclkkis. 

Per ca»4 siren to— 

Kndow- 

and 

criuTtl 

puqMiMK. 

Prof«- 

sneships. 

Fellow- 

shins, 

fdrlMtlar- 

nn<l 

priirs. 

Oroiinds, 
huiM- 
ins^, and 
appara- 
1 US. 

fnilicent 

students. 

l.tbrsrlrj 

and 1 
museums- 

t’nron. 

diii<mal 

puq*oses. 

IStt .'f 

•S.SH.nsi 

58 

7 

2 

20 

1 

a 

10 

1 JIH 4 

11.2TU.2S6 

40 

’ 7 

3 

20 


. 15 

14 

lafu-io... 

7M\,m 

45 

7 

.1 

15 

a 

a 

2»i 

1881 f A 

7.440.224 

5.1 

14 


IR 

3 

2 

R 

u«o y. 


.54 

1.5 

7 

. 12 

a 

.1 

7 

1 «T» 

6,249,Hin 

.V) 

8 

1 

24 

1 

14 

7 

1878..../. 

2,l03.2i«> 

57 

4 

^ .4 

16 

3 

6 

lU 

I8T1 . 

8.015, 2-Vi ' 

57 

7 

.1 

IH 

3 

la 


1878..;. 

4.a»i,si,s 

.8K 

5 

2 

:4 


1.5 

7 

IS75.-: 

4, 126. .'<62 

.54 

5 

1 

24 


6 

R 

1874. 

8,aV1,«M 


2 

I 

21 

1 

2 

4 


1I.225.V77 

TO 

a 

2 

17 


a 


fHT7 

10,(172 , 5411 

21 

a 

1 

.14 

; i 



1871 

S.JW.TW. 

14 

2 


34 


1: 
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From a atudy'^f the “ pfof<»s»orsldpH *’ and the ** fellow.'shl|«», w'hulnrshlps. 
and prl*e*i” widrli are not iiniiidt^l in the ** endowments and peiienil 

pur|K>ae«** §.;6iuim. it wonhl la* initiinii to Infer that inneh of^i'oliiinu iwtwwent^ 
to general uan*^t^i^lfil enthwiiienis. Kroin the staiidimiiit of growth h^r'f»**r- 
tnaueut' endt»wmef|| funds, however, the whole table,, ns n single sample of 
/ evWni'e, la «jidte'TeiiKsuring. Kurtliormore. then? , is /itlb* to erliielx** iii the 
evidence avnllable oit the nature of the eoiplltloiia phnvd ii|mhi the gifts. 

A fairly conslderahlc j^mouul has iilways lax»n given um'onditloiially in the 
past, if we Judge hy iiidjvidual niwv whliii have lM»en eitcsl in the last two 
I chapters, and here la ewidonee that this waa triie-Uj^ general over tlie «:mnnry y 
^ through these ir» years. The **10 indig«Mit student.s” nduiiin seems to indleaU* 
that what was true in the early eases studioul was alsi» true tn general. 

lit Table Is shown, from the same soiiree. the distribution of gifts under 
three heads for the years 1907 to 11)15.* inclusive. Here tlmre Is no iidstakhtg 
the evldeiut* tinit generally over tlio e«mntry there is an hiereasing interest in 
'giving to* the |»erinancnt eiidowineiit of ld>?Iier e*luention. In this table tbe 
** endowments :* column Inehnles all gifts from whldi only the incomes can be 
Used. By combining the three columns of Table 19 which represent gift** to 
permanent endowments, and assiiining that **gciierul purposes'* in column' one 
is also endowment, which is likely. true, we can sUH see a clear rndiciition/ that 
a larger percentage of gifts is going into itermanent funds now than was true' 
at the beginning of tiil.s i>eri<Ml. 

Il appears also that the gifts to **plunt*nnd equipment" make a better, show- 
ing In Table 20 than In Table 19. Ip both tliere is much fluctuation^ The 
*• curxent expeiiaes ** wdiiimi. **omimrid«le with the last eolitnm of Table 19, shows 
improTement in quantity as well as u greater dei^ndaldlity. 
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~ ‘“ t^XB .WATIONAL PERIOD, . 1865-1W8. V ^ 

Tarijc 20^BenrfaHion9 to hioher rdvcatton in thi> oi , 

^'rnt of that totat for fZ «/L/ 

cmfTcnt crpcnnen. . . momrmentn, for ptant and rguip,nrtit, and fifr 



* « 

« 

• 

IVrceiii far— ' 

IHIw. 

Toialpifu. 

Kmlow* 

menu. 

l*lant 

«nil 

equip. 

men!. 

rUfTBOt ' 
e»pen»i%' 

191& 

19U 

191 :i 

19U ;;; 

1911 

1910 

1909 

IfiWfc 

1907 

Wn.ao, 124 

94.<Ul.9i.V» 
J<.7VI,0fl0 
23,962. 146 
2«.7«,6«3 
I7.W.I2-J 
H.SJ0.9M 
31. US 1,339 

1 

13 

69 

65 

W 

60 

39 

63 

30 

33 

29 
18 
19 
96 
» 

30 
2^1 
S3 
34 

U / 
16 / 
13 
l\ 

11 . 
u 

15 

11 


.iuiiiiH>r or HVIUWIH of am*log:y^ law. mediolno 

pburm nicrioultuiv. «ml uieohanic urtH. a„d of 

« durluB ttv^yeur ..erlod simv ,l.o Hrnt one 

l.)». So .u-,,.„„t u Kiken Loro of o.IIoro* il.ut l.iivo fa|ie.l ^ ^ 

• IhriM' rum*H h«vo iissisto^l in iiio ^ .1 

<■"' K...,. «,n.L:'' ,;r i: 

for MlUH.lH ,.f tlu-oUHiv. Tho Tn o Lo I ‘ 

will. s,mio l.olp from |.Lil«nlLro|.y. have dov.l..,HMl ,|,o Lil «i,'!!1'|h '*AuTr“‘' 

. Hro roa|«imll.lo for tho «oLo..|n. tlu,„a, „rl^a^. onlom^* 

a aniiillor uiiil iduiillor iwri. I•l^llanthr.>|.y |i,i« ki'ovii vorv lluloTnl ’' 
fur in Hohnnla „f .loniisiry itiid |•lmrma4'y. hot has <imtrihu(e<t liT'*^n '**?'* 
o..ll.w*a of uijrlonlture mol nio< l,.,nlonl arto whiol, hiitor l.avl ‘® 

mainly hy the State. In moat o«s.u, the «.!. 1 ® 

vorsliloH hut not apoolal m liools for women ' Th * - 

“Z‘ 'rr 'T'"" 



t'diKnlInn liave «o coniliiunusiy lymlo la tho |k»o|»Ip for tho h 

«o„ .r „„„ 

• I'lorlda Suto t’al^rrity I... a wpan,;; colloae f.,r 


women. 


M PHILANTHBOPY U1 i^UUlUJlli 

Tabue 21.— Z)i*frf6tt<ion o/ //ic preACwr lUt {1915-16} of profeBsUmal and iech^ 
nlcal and women'8 colleyes with respect to the dates of their opening. 
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Agile. 

Women^s 

Dfttcs. 

Theol- 

Law. 

Medi- 

Dentis- 
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ogy. 
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try. 
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mech. 

ooQegea. 
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i<9nt iwa 
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8<NML^10AA 
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IfWHloUU 
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lOM—fftlA 
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1 





'tail 

2 

}i 





■ iaiA„iawi 

5 

2 





*1*41 IKK 

5 


5 

- 

1 



1^5-1880 

6 

i 

1 


1 


i 


4 

3 

2 



i 

2 



4 


3 

i 

i 


5 



184MW..«- 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

i 

5 

inmiiw 

fi 

4 

6 


1 

1 

7 

ISRI.IRSIi . ..w ... 

7 

2 

1 



1 

16 

1856.18611 ^ . .. 

13 

4 

5 


1 

4 

15 

^ tflSI— 1AAS * .'T. 

• 7 


2 

i 


4 

2 

*1886-1870...': 

18 

9 

4 

4 

3 

H 

n 

1871-1875 

9 

7 

4 

1 

2 

9 

8 

1875-1880..... 

3 

h 

4 

’ 5 

2 

4 

4 

1881-1885 

.14 

4 

3 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1886-1890 

8 

6 

5 

9 

5 

5 

9 

1891-1895. t 

14 

16 

9 

8 

15 

8 

8 

i 1896-1900 - 

5 

15 

.‘5^ 

7 

13 


6 

S 1901-1905 1 

9 

10 

10 

6 

11 

i 

8 

IfO^lPlf) ... ..:v. 

3 

14 

6 


5 

1 

2 

\ 1911-1915...:....^ 

3 

15 

3 

i 

6 



^ Totid 

155- 

119 

92 

49 

75 

52 

1 
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.Table 22. — Benefactioiuh to different lines pf higher edncalion in the United 
States each fifth year, 1871-1915. 


Dttcs. 


1915. 

1910. 

1906. 

1900. 

189S. 


1886.. . L.. 

1880. . .1.. 
If78..4i: 
1W1.,.U 


Higher 
tducation 
of women. 


$l,3(d[i43l 
1,107,523 
588,506 
625,734 
303; 257 
322,813 
92,372 
217,887 
1,600,000 


Theolo^ 

ecbools. 


81,467,055 
1,431,088 
4 1,800,606 
1,123,812 
1,385,552 


827,856 

404,356 

652,265 


Medical 

schools. 


182,661,076 

509.227 

354,210 

183,500 

95,260 

*249,287 

.-^250 

11,400 

72,395 

2,000 


National 
land-erant 
schools and 
schools of 
science. 


• 8205,295 
562.371 
1,371,445 
.147, 112 
. 285,000 


Bchoots . 
of taw. 


•890,576 

•86,334 


105,500 


•14,663 
• 40, 150 
•100,000 


• In i^4 medical schools received 87,113,920. 

• In 1914 law sdhhols teoeived'ilfts amounting to 8203, 

• In' 1909 law schools received 8356,800, and in 1008, 

4 In 1906 theelogical schools received 83,271,480. 

• In 1891. 

•In 1886. 

*Inl878. 


in 1913, 8188,453; in 1912; 8425,867. 
!, 000 . 


t 


Gonaidering the steady decline In strict W sectarian theology through these 
5ears, and the general decHne In religious zeal, gifts to theological schools 
have been large, as haye all the others. 

The column of gifts to medical schools shows the growth that has taken 
place In medical science as well as in medical location through this period. 
The is, of dottrse, not true of the theology column. In the absolute both 
theological ^d mescal edMcatlon have prospered. ! Both rise very slowly from 
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*“ tJwoluglcAl edncation down to 

'»» IM* t. IM,. .l** 

X,“ 

r-3H?“ "™ “ n: 

TeS^Jlr ’l“f t Sr^LTsiSSL* a Tn^pa^i? 

o.ed.c.ne^SS"nld^i: 

eTX!*““‘""‘ ‘ o, r ‘rr 

L Which *"!. *"«« 

auch Bourcea of Income; with the sice, In the absolute of tte^Mrmanmt**''*^ 
which are thus being built up, but with the relative’ dwiin *>“«»* 

rr" T "" ”*«“"“ -“ww. ptoi~Ji, 

with the relatively slow Increase In gifts to schools of law. o» . and 

8TATC8 or EDUCATION AMONG ALL THE (^ECT8 OF PHILANraHOPT. 

almoi**'hrif*?ir* “taost the last quarter century and so 

almost half the pwlod under dlOcusslon, Is that contained In the 

and International Tearbooks and the World’s Almanac In thMu. ****®^“ 

«*^ind* “•« complete available lists. of Si gim*of 

l?,W and over, together with the object for which each was given. Por some 

p>^*«^**7.'*'’*‘* ***** ***''* classified under the following five heads* 
Mu«t lonal Institutions ; charities ; religious organlxatlons ; museums LnSteL • 
phbllc tapr^menls;,nnd libraries Where they were not so claJflUl S 
iTSdWon^e"^^ “““r * classlficatlon.wlth' rdtsonable accuracy 

bequTS atao^'plSfbl^^^^^^ 

Seated* O*® 8®“e«l «iescrlptlon of.phtSnth^iy^S 
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Tim 28.-»iNtMA«<4<m of iK$ gifU and be^U raevded in ^ 

New International Yearbook and the World^a Aknanao, 189S-1B16. 



This total coluniD gives rather forceful evidence of the large part .of the 
world's work that is being done by philanthropy. Through these 24 years the 
range Is from 27 to 764 millions of dollars, .with an average of nearly 125 
millions In 1915-16 the entire cost of public education in New York City was 
$45,0:10,424, and that for Chicago was $28,604,5^4. In this same year the total 
outlay for public educaUon in the Stote of New York, which had the largest of 
all our State budgets f6r schools, was $68,761^126, while that for the United 
SUtes was but $640,717,053. Again. 'the total income of all universities, col- 
leges, and technological schools reporting to the United SUtes Commissioner 
of Education in this year was $113350348. 

If the huge glfU summarised in the Uble are flowing annually into the flve 
channels indicated, we may see from these comparisons the large forces that 
are operating constantly to determine the character of the Institutions of edu- 
cation, charity, and so on. 

In considering the sum total of all benefactions, three questions deserve con' 
sideration. First, what 4s the relative position of education among the, objects 
of these gifts; second, whh what degree of regularity do these gifts come — that 
is, how dependable a resource does this make fOr education ; and, third, bow 
law ® contribution is this to*education? Incidentally,, there is interest, too, 
in the same questions regarding gifts to other objects, especially to libraries 
and mnseoms, since these play a direct part in the education of the people. 

The fint question is readily answered by Table 23, from which it will be 
seen that up to 1916 education was receiving annually from 16 to. TO per cent 
of these glfts^ wlU a. median of 49 per cent. When the figures for 19l6 are 
Included, and the totalii Uken for the 24-year period, It cwi be stated that 


TBS' LATB VAnolTAL ranob, Ins-IMS. ' gf 

!r**’*’ «piw<»rtnatriy *4 per cent «f «n gift, for tbe put M 
leaving ont 1916, as obviously influenced by war charltv AdnmHfm 

"SL"i^L51'2 " ?' 

' E“ 

of point, stand out ?™‘of”ru« 

tion la true of the other objects.* Second ^ ^ ^ ©flaca- 

from 1898 to 1906, after which it dedined to 19innd°^*to tTpobt 
d^ctly lower, thu the 1898 mark. At the ume time the klfU to 
which ronghl, maintain their 1893 statu, down- to 19OT. SakfTriu^t?; 
even shaiper than la the decline in gifts .to education. -Gifts to k 

“ **”*"‘* ”*'“"* beginning to tte e^ 

Of the pertod. Prncucally the ume statement can be made^S 

STviriSTrS T with the exceXIhS 

the variability 1, greater. The gifts to libraries show a very di^ite and 

regular decline from 1893 to 1916. It follows, then, that chari^ls 
grut TOmpetltor, and we may be fairly sure that wars, famine earthquakes. 
^ otter great disaster, , which appeal to human sympathy ^5 

‘o e-»«*tlon. The more recent ri«, in gifts to charVty is pa^Hc^itS 

* '***P '® t***" “> education, is answend in 
Table 24 where t^ gifts to education and to libraries are set down beside the" 

States, ^e annual Income of higher education Is used here merely u s ^ 

Ire ^ e ^ “>« benefacul^s Prem thl^ 

.r* Tk . ® philanthropy In education really is. To 

Hbrul^^ with some propriety be added^those to 

of 2 « “T ‘“e two columu 

^ **’*** benefaction, have preceded or fol- ' 

the *■» of the donor. In 18 of tho 23 years covered by tS data L ■ 
greater per cent has come by direct gift. Summing up the 28 yean ft. fl™ J 
are 64 per cent by gift and 36 .per cent by bequest If 191^ t^ 

js;ir’,s^rr.?s.‘s :sr.;i,srr«.r.^ 
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. Tasu H.-^Total hemefictitmt to oU form* otjei»iOQ*io», e<o.— OoBtlnned. 


Btnefaeflons 
to aU forms o( 
•dueatloQ. 

Total tnoonw 
of higher 
eduoatioii. 

189, 817, 3« 
29,775,000 
70,000,000 

34.918.390 
50,006,058 
55,174,640 
73,334,450 
23,600,473 
43,314,283 
20,405,034 

12.436.391 
13,831.311 
13,030,506 
15,976,466 
14,383,354 

188.079,616 
57,503,380 
45,n5,927 
41,618,228 
40,536,616 
39,953,796 
30,812,256 
31,676,573 
41,153,710 
36,745,610 
25,608,446 
* 36,360,903 
22, 134,601 
34,300,853 
30 133,191 


Yeut. 


Benefftctknu 

toUbrutot. 


Wtt. 

1906 

1005. 

1904. 

1903. 

1901 

1901. 

1900 

•U90 

IflOS 

1617 

1696 

16K 

1604 


11,674,250 


961,100 

3.538.500 
4,045,506. 
9,048,238 

3.270.000 

1.484.500 

943,500 

1.778.000 

1.535.000 

1.736.000 
3,912,713 

3.087.000 . 


To the general picture *then we may, from the facta brought out here, 
diat th^ geheral impressionfl gained from the data of the United Stat^ Com* 
mlMioner's reports are reinforced at several points. Compared with the cost 
of education in the country, these gifts are of great consideration. Second, 
they have been, and there is^roason to believe that they will continue to be, a 
dependable resource. Third, there Is a definite decline In the amount of these 
glftai. which, however, seems to be explained by a corresponffing rise In gifts 
to charity — charity so obviously demanded by the great catastrophes of the 
years of this decline. In addition, there is a decline in gifts to religion, to 
public Improvements, and to libraries. With the exception of'^fts to libraries, 
which have silghtly declined In absolute 'amount, these declines are only rela- 
tive,* as may be seen from column three In Table 24. What should have caused 
this lessening of gifts to libraries Is not evident from these figures. Carne- 
gie's gifts extend from about 1881, and reports show no special decline In his 
gifts until very recently. . , 

PHILANTHROPY AND THE OLDEB OOLLEOE8. 

Turning again to Tables 3, 4. and 6 for a more Intensive study of phllan- 
throphy as It jaffected three of our old colonial colleges, we are able to follow 
the tendencies through the present period. , 

Briefly stat^. It may be noted that during this period no State support was % 
received; that, looked at from any angle, the amounts of gifts have^ore than 
kept pace with their former record ; that at Harvard and Columbia the earlier 
tendency to place a condition upon the gifts has continued, while at Yale the ^ 
opposite- has been true ; and that gifts for permanent endowment show a rela- ' 
tive decline at Harvard and Yale through this period, while at Columbia such 
gifts seem less popular than at Harvard, but more popular than at Yale. 

Of the condltloual gifts, it may be said that the pious and indigent youth " 
haa continued to fare less well throughout this period ; that gifts for scholar- 
ships and fellowships have become more popular; that- relatively (not in 
absolute amount) there has been a d^llne In gifts, for prolftssorships, exc^t 
at Gcflumbia; and that a still sharper relative decline in gifts to libraries has 
appsared. As to the form of gift,, there is no special tendency anywhere 
toward* glfta or bequests, except possibly at Yale, where bequests have increased. 

.* Bvsrywhere;^ln them older Ihstitutlons there is evidence of ^markable 
' growth. Harvard b now well into tte li^ quarter of lU third centuir^ fUid 
CMtiiDb boyood the middle of Its. second ciotury. ^^ liave bean no ^re 
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Snrdy the« facto diow that 
rteTwUh'th ! “““ by philanthropy can keep 

In fnto T" »K*^ ’^ould scarcely have maintained this rate of crowth, either 
in toto or in the apeeial Unea here represented. 

PHILANTHTOFT IN COLLEGES OF THE EARLT NATIONAL PERIOD. 

1. N*W UNE8 or DKVBLOPMENT. 

lJl"« 7“ described the work of philanthropy in a number of col- 

1^8 which were founded during the early national period. Wal new lines 

‘T" •““>* -•••«=•> we«^ “ 

Sin Inga of separate colleges for women, manual labor colleges and senarate 

of several of those tnetitutioDs. ** ^ ^ 

rJinH hv *'’* •’‘'““Wbropy of that period Was In the main dl- 

IT!r^ by the varloifs churches, and that in point .of method the new coUeaes 

^loiirrS.*"'*’“"‘*^ .““"b as dld^the colleges of tbe4arly 

2. AMHERST AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE COILBOES OF LAST PERIOD. 

in*r*i7 Amherst qollege are presented In Tables 11 and 23 

1 )»iT **p ‘be ^rohepg, j,,, already discussed* hove been carried forward to 

iiLT/*"*® “oat of the tendencies that had 

planed before the Civil War. The State did nothing more for.the «dlSe 
but the average annual income from gifts gradually Increased. Most of^ 

la'' aebolarshlPA profeesorl 

p , and the HM^ry fared well. For some 'years after the Civil War the 

1870 to^^9o” 4 available, but endoyrments svere favored from 

mo to 1800. The suVscriptlon method of obtaining «fts falls Into disuse or 

Z f “** beginning, most of this Income was by 

direct fflft rather than by bequest. • ♦ ^ 

In Table 25 Is printed Amherst’s Income from “tuition and student fees” 
from productive funds.” and. from “benefactions." This table mvers the 

?r T." ’S"" '"'I”'”- •• “1 ■>"«» ««^»SnLi2! . 

sting points. First, the amount from gifts fluctuates* from vear to year 
roughly Increasing up to the beginning of the World War and then declining’ 
Income from tuition, has also varied, but shows a substantial increase to the 
present, and Income from pemmnent. endowment funds has grown reguterly - 
having more.than doubled during the 22 years covered by the table. 

Table each fourth year, os reported by the 

United Sfatea CommisHoi^ of Education ^ 

— : ' > • * ■ ■ . s 


Dates. ^ 

Tuitfoo 
and fees. 

» 

ProduiHlve 

funda. 

Beoefac- 

tiOQS. 

Total 

rooolpta. 

1806 . 

1800..... : 

1003 : 



143,000 
60,000 
401000 
37,600 
04,013 
* 60,067 
. 01,531 

. 162,000 
60,000 

S»25 

00,000 

106,871 

130,068 

1JIr04I 

830.000 
06.00Q 

100.000 
78,000 

600,748 

Jf'S 

8140,000 
2 105,000 
300,000 

704,806 

voupoao 

^ 1011... 

1016 ‘ * 

loie.... * 

«8Mp.<2ir. . 

* .... 




u 
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From facta It ta clear that if the colle^ does not expand too rapidly, 
it will very aOon be on a remarkably aoniid basla. 

g 3. theological INSrrnjTIOWB. ; , 

- The growth of Amherst is somewhat paralleled by that of Andover Theologl- 
cal S^ibary, the eaijlj^hlatory of which baa already been dlacusaed.* Refer- 
ring again to Table 12, it wUl be eeen Hint after the Civil War, and down to 
1880, Andover continued to receive contributions to her permanent funds, and 
that in increasing amounts. The details of these endowments are not all given, 
in the tablf, but enough is shown to indicate that professorships, Mbolarahips, 
and the library fared well. 

According to reports of the United States Commissioner of Education, the 
total amount of Andover’s permanent funds in 1872 was $650,000. With some 
fluctuaUona these funds have gradually increased to mode than $810,000 In 
1915. As early as 1852 these funds were furnishing an annual income bf 
$86,000. By liSSO this had grown to $55,000, and It is recor^Jed * that this was 
the entire income of the school for the year. 

Here. then. U a theological school, founded in 1807. which has slowly built 
up an endowment fund Uiat^ makes it virtually Independent 

r 4. women's coludoes. 

*' As we have already seen.* Mount Holyoke CoUege was one of the pioneer 
institutions devoted to the-higher education of women. The school was founded 
and became well established in the second quarter of last century. The fol- 
lowing tables will show something of its^nanclnl career since the close of the 

early national period. ' * * , j- 

Up to 1875 practically no permanent endowment funds had been accumulated. 
The school had In a very real sense been on trial* as a new phUnnthroplc 
social project That it fully proved iU worth and recelvetl a large ^iul sanc- 
tion is shown by the figures of- Table 2C. . 

Column I of this table shows tl^ total amount of permanent funds possessed 
by the college at Intervals of flve*rears from 1876 to 1915. In 1875 the college 
possessed a permanent fund of $50,000. In 1915 this had grown to near a 
mlliion and a half dollars. 

Table 26.— Tofol endoicment, U>ial ilicome, and Mources of income for Mount 
A# of fliyo veara. 1815— 


i- 

r- 

rJ 


Detes- 

. S> 

• . < 

ToUlen. 

dowment. 

Total m* 
oomefor 
the year. 

tions. 

Income from— 

Productive 

(Unde. 

TulUoif and* 
other feaa 




850.000 
63,485 
103,600 

150.000 
00,000 

475.000 

801.000 
838.760 

1. 436.173 

$48,000 

43.204 

66,600 

74,066’ 

139,663 

187,000 

270,721 

340,828 



13.000 
4,360 
7,600 

6*606* 

34,061 

10.000 
34,066 
60,820 

645.000 
6 87,044 

648.000 

09,666 

116,602 
' 168,000 
100,197 
114,643 

1886 





^ 


’"‘•i6,*66o’ 

6,200 

31,000 

276,000 

31,202 

12,830 


• GflnroilaQ ■wiD rvpoiu _ 

kSdu^bterdvidtiilti^ I 

*gesp^ 44. r 

. •Bep. -U. 8. COBiaila Bdac.. 1889. 

4 8ss p.' 46 If. • ' 

NL Boston uMpsr rifiiMd to 'pobllab Mim tyoa's sUtononts In bsl^f of 
VisCs paid f<^ sivwtMng. Hist o6 Mount Holyoke Bom., sec. ed.. 


'the oollegt 
1887. p. 41. 
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It will be seen that permapent fonda are rapidly aaramlng a larger and ' 
larger Bhare in the annu^ income of the coii«gi tii% main sources of which are 
also shown in this table. In 1876 the school received 83,000 from the Income 
on ^rmanent funds and J45.m from student fees. In 1916 permanent funds 
produced 150,820 and tnitl^ unounted to j|ll4,6«. This shows even mote 
j,clearly what was mentlone«f*bove, and Just 'what we have seen to be true of 
Andover and of Amherst, vl»,.that the rate of growth in Income from perma- 
nent funds is greater than Is the rate of growth in income from other sources. 

If this rate continues, it will not be many decades before philanthropy will 
have produced a college for womem tAat will not be dependent upon sfudent 
fees and that in spite of an extremely modest financial tw» gint, i np 
No small part of Mount Holyoke's permanent funds are devoted to the gen- 
ml endowment of the college. The growth of this general fund, together with 
the permanent fond for scholarships, is shown in Table 27. 

Tablb ZT.—Orotcih of tiro of liount Holyoktf* pervtanent fund*, that for pe»- ■ 
oral purpote* and that for i^iolarthipM} » \ 


OiftMo ^«nnAoent | 

Oenenl 

purpoMs. 

8chola^ 

•hipt. 

84,640 

,«r7,000 

22.500 
10,000 
19,000 

43.500 

50,702 

184,134 

185,000 


Dtto. 

- — 


Belors 1876. 
1878-1880... 
1881-1885... 
. 1886-1800.:. 
1101-1806... 
1808-1000.^. 


Date. 


1001-1006. 

1006-1010. 

1011-1016.. 


Tout. 


Gifts to 


s to pormancBt 
fiuafor— 


General 

purposes. 


8228.883 

5,500 

482,750 


1,001.170 


8choUr> 

tfhlpt. 


614,000 
10,500 
58 814 


218^480 


Prom this table it appears that these two funds have- Increased rapidly and 
that each has reached a pbsition of importance in the support of the college. 

f 

6. OBEBUN AN EXA14PIX OF Tm MANCTAL LABOB OOLUEOB. 

Oberlln CtoUege was anpther tostltuUon of the early national period whose 
early history has been traced.* It vvas pointed out tha\ Oberlln's attempts at 
gathering funds for permanent endowment were pretty much a failure before 
the Civil War. Table 28 furnishes us with a very remarkable sequel, however, 
to that earlier story of hard times, for since the Civil War OberUn has ."-ii e 
progress quite similar to that no^ above for'Amherst, Andover, and Mount 
Holyoke. ' 

It is rfot only in Oberlln'a total, howler, but In the purposea for which 
theae^ totals were giFen that we see the lar^Talne of her endowment. This the 
table makes clear throu#i a period of almost a half century. 


• u— p. iOg. « 


4 - 
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Tarlk 28. — /){tlH^«l^Off of OberUn*M permanent fundt, received by gift and 

begueat, J855-/P/5.‘ 


Dat«s. 


1808-1870.. 

187M87S.. 

1870-1880.. 

1881-18RS.. 

1S8B-18B0.. 

1801-18BS.. 

1806^800.. 

1901-1005 

1008-1910.. 

10I1t1015.. 


ToUl. 


88.000 

35.000 

28.404 

90.291 

484.088 

135,210 

07.093 

116,877 

837.103 

838,798 

348.343 


To (rmcral ftinds of— 

Spedal funds. 

, Univor* 
dty. 

College. ' 

Seminary. 

Library. 

Professor- V 
•hips.* 

Sdiohm- 

ibips.* 



\ 

* ' 

. . 

86,000 





* 835,666 

A935 

Ol.OOS 

148,908 

93,388 

68,000 

13,834 

108.919 

40.000 

817,814 

1.388 

188.038 




3,045 
4,000 
18,100 
18,543 
4,450 
25,585 
, 13,000 

15,750 
89,500 




80,059 

843,135 

133 

427 

•887 

14,278 

34.815 

72,944 

373,319 

343.496 

188,885 


• 

5,» 

4,783 

73,840 

10.000 

68,084 

4,143 

»,113 

37,787 

96.018 




*“L?i*i.t?***® compOad fhap the Oberlin 0«Ber»l CetAlofue. 1833-1908. end the OulDQDeiiniel 

ve t ewtue for 1918. . 

« Of the amount of b«efecU<»a for this purpoee to 1908, 61 per cent wee reMrived es direct lifts 
34 per ce nt by bMueet, end 35 per cent by en<fowtnent cenvessce. Keerly 38 per cent of U vu for the 
egAwnmeot of rauflous end thecS^ce] Instruction end 18 per for lostiuktoo m neturel end phjifcel 

» pfthetotelemountfiVHi for the endowment of scfaolershlpsduilnithMe years, 23 per cent wesreneived 
by bequests, nearly 8 per cent came from churches, end 3 per cent from didcrent desses of elumoi. About 
14 pcroiBt of It was U)^ enterinf miesiooery work or those who were children of minioneries. more- 
then ^ per cent was for indifent setf-eupportinf studenU, 8 per cent for colored studenu, end 14 per cent 
for (ins< 

Some details conoernind the growth o|^e professorship funds are added In 
Table 29. From thw facts It appears that Ulghtly more than half of the 
total of these funda was built up by subscription methods, apprbxiniately one- 
foarth by gift and the sapie by bequest. ' ^ 


Table 29. — Dofc, amount, and eource of each endo%rcd profcsiorahip at Oberlin 

College. 


Dates. 


1887 
1875 
18H 

1879 

1880 
ISO 
1883 
1883 

1883 

1884 
1886 

1888 
1888 


1888 

1808 

IftH 

1008 

1904 

1007 


Amount. 


05,000 

8.035 

21.37i^ 

10,634 

50.000 

38.000 
35,188 
33,748 

- 30,000 

25.000 
30^000 

«y»o 

80.000 
13,834 
301.410 
40,000 
38,800 
40,000 


Hew obtained. 


Sobocripilon.. 

do 

.....do •... 

Gift. 

do 

Subecriptioo.. 

....do.:. 

01ft 

Bequest 

Gift 

B4M|uest 

gabaertption.. 
Gift 


Subecri] 


01 

Beqi 

Gift 


Branch of instruction endowed. 


Greek literature end erdjMOpfy. 

New Testament lenfuecejuid litisature. 
Old Testament laaiuace and litnature. 
Botany. 

Church history. 

Bconomie and nodal adebce. 


laniuafe and literature. \ 
Vathematlcs. ^ 

Thedogy. 

Deand women and director of women's 
duffl. « 

History. 

If edlsseal history. e „ 

Direetor of ooneerratory of mude. 


Preddenri chair. 
Practical theology. 


Considering these four colleges as fairly represenUtiye of the philanthropic * 
foundations of the early i^ttlonul^ perliHl, We may say of their development 
• since the Civil War that In all ca^ this has bben a period of rapid growth. 
The period of experimentation seems to have passed about war t^es, and 
these colleges to have been accepted ah worthy of the full ^confidence of phi- 
.Ignthropy. PermaueDt funds began to accumulate, slowly at first and then at 
an ln<ureasing 'rate, till .now all have a substantial income from such funds. 
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^ ^rpj;sr^r.^«rs r.;-^£rr 

* ft«or«hlpA Kholarahlps, and library. <»eii 0v« for pro. 

phila^bopt in the oolleoeu op this peri6d. 

amall funda. t^aU™*^lth*'llttle Tr *no*reai**en *** ”'**^** 

. mi .nd reoialoed poor u‘r. Zl S' « Xof.^X, S” b^'Tr 

thi. V^i .^™'“ Congrrwtlonal Churchw of tUe Sfate In 191B 

«lle*e iKN^ endowment funda of aimoat a million doHam Va!? 

are but three from the many wetl-known illuatraUona of thia type. 

1, TR»PB1VATELY endowed univxksitt a new type. 

l::!!:.-'.' «"«»«' ■'•■»««• rr»„ alniru i“S 

..riTrrj^*,r^rrr':ur.j? 

Uielr bulldlnis. calW tosMber tbe. racultlbb, «rftbi)l^‘tbeU^riic^ 

.=. =rLibS”,2.;; ,^r.7-b.,i-s 

chartera. articlea of Incorporation, and othlir Jounda- 
roneJr“'”T’'K“^ «*>ould reveal aomethlng of thmr o«n\ 

corp'S^fro:ltl‘;Sa^ro^^^ *"■ “** - 

1. EDUCATIONAL AIMS. ^ 

deJto~‘‘rro Jh 2 Of thU charter' 

«.^l. 7 yo"rwo^^^ rdT':^‘.T“ 

ulara;**The'aiS^lanOT^e^d following ^rtlc- 

•nctent claaSS; aa far^ maf be deSS hi ^ ;«»iniag«i: the 

mathemaUca, to each an Mtent aa niay^ d^M a^vlnhu* «n »!?*k**“* ’ ‘*‘® • 
natural ncienoe with fnii aavisable ; all the brancliea of 

for vlalbl“imSriu“ar^^^ “<> coniSvS^ 

wee to the lawa 0^*1“ of Se ta2L2Sfi'!iS'.2Lr‘^ «*"**“«« “ 
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and lawa; moral acience; particularly aa bearing on the flUi\ conjugal, and 
parental relations ; sestbetics, as treating of the beautiful in nature and art, 
and to be illustrated by -an extensive gallery of art; domestic economy, prac- 
tically taught, so f%r aa possible, in order to prepare graduates readily to 
,^ecome skillful housekeepers ; last, and most important of all, the daily, aystem- 
Utic reading and study of the Holy Scriptures as the only* and all-sufflcient 
rule of Christian faith and practice * 

Comeira charter, granted iii 1865, says, in section 3; 


The leading object of the corporation hereby created shall be to teach such 
* branchy of Teaming as are related to agriculture^ and the 'mechanical arts, 
incuding military tactici;; in order to promote the liberal and practical ^uca* 
tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in life. 
But such other branches of science and knowledge may be embraced in the 
plan of instruction and Investigation pertaining to the university as the 
trustees may deem useful and proper.** 

In addition to this statement from the charter, we have the following words 
from Ezra Cornell, the founder 

I hope we have laid the foundation of an Institution which shall combine prac- 4 
Ucal with liberal education, • • j desire that this shall prove to be the 

teglnning of an institution which shall furnish better means for the culture of 
all men, of every calling, of every aim;- • • * training them to be more 
useful in their relations to tfie State, and to better comprehend their higher 
and holler relations to their families and their Qod. 

_Finally, I trust we have laid the foundation of a university — "an Institu- 
tion where any person can find instruction In any study.** 

Johns Hopkins says ,in his will ; 

I do hereby give, devise, and bequeath all the rest ^ * * of my real and 
* personal estate to be held, used, and applied by such corpuratlou In. for, and to 
its corporate purposes in. accordance ^tb the provision of Its existing charter 
of Incorporation, etc." . • f 

In this brief and formal certlOcnte of Incorporation of August 24, 1867, we ^ 
find the general declaration of purpose to be that of "Organizing a university 
for the promotion of education in the State of Maryland,** etc." * . 

TJiese general ideas of the purpose of Johns Hopkins University are made a 
bit more specific in the inaugural address of the first president in which he lays 
down 12 principles fairly well expressed in the following brief excerpts:" 

1. All sciences are worthy of promotion, etc. 

2* Religion has nothing (o fear from science, and vice versa. 

3. Remote utility if quite as worthy to be thought of as immediate ad- 
vantage. 

A, Aa it is impossible for any university to encourage with equal freedom 
all branches- of learning, a selei*tloD must be made by eDllghteoed 
' governors, and that Selection must depend on the requirements and 

defldendee of a given people in a given period. 

5. Teachers snd pupils must he allowed great freedom in their method of 
work. 

In hia next several prihciplea he lays emphasis upon the importance of a- 
broad liberal culture for all students; upon research for professors, upon the 
inflaence of research upon instruction, and doe versa; points out that honors 
must be bestowed sparingly and bendlts freely; and says that a onlversity is 
a thing of slow growth and vdry liable to fall into ruts. 

• la VMMr, Taylor, Jamai.> Monroe, and Balgkt, lUaaibetli Baaaitea, Appendix II. • 

>*GomeU Uaiveralty Eeglater, 1866. 

u SbQBder*s Addrew at the Inangnral of PreeidcBt White fa 1868, !a Btography ef 
Bara Oemall. A. A Baraea * Co., 1884, p. 189 e, 

le Johaa Calvantty— Chartw, Bztraets ef Will, Offleen^ aad By-Lawa. IMltl' 

Bkore^ 1874t 

^ <^PsMlabed with sabswiMat amtmipmtM la the tTatverdty Beglafeerifiar 1818-19. 

. Mjkddyessas at the laanfonttloa ef Daalel Oi rr a rt d eat ef Jdhaa Hepklar 

« OaivwaUy, .Baltlaora 1876. . .. 
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^ The foundlBK frant of Lelaad StaafOrd Joolor University dedarea that it la 
“ *® qualify its atudenU for personal success and direct naefulnesa 

And farther : 

welfare by excnHslhs an InOuence la be- 

bJ'lnw SSd ****''‘“* WeaalnKB of liberty reguUted 

Dj law, and indicating lave and reverence for the great princinlea of aovem- 

suit ofhapSa^™™ Inalienable rigliu of man to life, liberty. and.£ pS- 

In addition to work of instnicUoD, Ui«* university was designed “ to advance 
learning, the arta, and sciences.*' 

In the University of Chicago certificate of incorporation we find the aim of * 
the foottdaUon expressed ln*sectIon 2 as follows : 

impart, and furnish opportunities for aU de|»artment8 of higher 
education to persons of both sexes on oQoal terms; • • * to establish and 
^ maintain a university In which may be'Uught all branches of hlgheMiSm^^ 

Such are the e^ocaUonal alma of these Institutions as they were conceived 
by the foundera 

a. EKUOIOUS AIMS. 

The reUgtous emphasis is shown to some extent in these same documents. 
Vassar's charter mak^ no reference to religloii, but Mr. Vassar. in the ad- 
dress above liuoted, does. In addlUon to the reference to religion in the above 
quotation, be says ; 

Ail ^tariad flLfluends should be carefully excluded ; but the training of our 
raoral**^ should never be Intr^ted to the skeptical, the irrellgiouB, ^the im- 

Comeirs charter makes specific reference to religion, as follows : 

Ssc. 2. But St no time shall a majority of the board be of sChy one religious 
sect oi^ of DO religious sect * 

Sm. 3 And persons of every religious denomination shall be equally eligible 
to all offices and appointments. . v » 

, In Johns Hopkins* brief charter no reference is made, to religion, but In 
President Oilman's address, as above quoted, we oui see*" that questions of 
religion wcre^to fix no llmItaUons in the Ufe of the university nt any point 
Leland Stanford’s foundation grant as amended in October, 1902, says: 

^ forever maintained upon a aUlcUy nonpartisan and 
nonsecUrian ^asis. ^ ^ 

The charter of the University of Chicago says: 

Sec. 3 At all times two-Oilrds of the tnisteA and also the president of the 
university and of said college shall be members of regular Baptist Churches 
In this particular this charter idiall bcf forever unalterable 
No ot^r rellifious test or particular pcllgious profeasion shaU ever be held as 
u requisite for election to said board or for admission to aaid university • • • 
or for Section to any professorship or any place of honor or emolument In said 
corporaaoof' etc. 

Such aims as these could not have been exfiresaed in earlier college charters. 
The idea of educating young women in the sciences; the idea of connectlnf 
science as Uught in the college with the work of the fermer and mechanic; 
the laboratory method of teaching; the idea of Investigatloo and r fiepap <* b as a 
university fonctloD ; the slight general references to and the broad liberality 
in matters of religloh ; these things could . not have been written into the founte- 
tion documents of our colonial colleges. There Is a marked contrast betweem 
the general tone and the actugl Ideas and Ideala.apnssed hero and those 
shown from colonial charters in Table 1 above. 
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Th« new educntlon In Mronitly nincoMed In almmt every fine of theee docii> 
mentt, iiml a t'«reful, iinal>'«U of the rondittona placed upon the foundatloQ 
alfta would show that %*ery little la to be subtractetl from* the ahowiug which 
the above quotHtlons make. 

Mr. liockefeller demanded that the Baptist Education Board should raise 
$400,000 to ilut witli hU gift of $000,000. his gift to become a permanent endow- 
ment for current ejcpensea. The conditions of his next several large gifts were 
quite as simple. 

Matthew Yasaar placed in tl^e hands of hls^ trustees securities worth $400:000 
with which to build a seminar)' and college for women. He^xplalne<l what 
his notion of such a college was and then very mddestly advised tlie boartl us to 
future use of the funds. 

Mr. Cornell had to meet the deniantfs — not altogether reasonable — of the 
State of New York, ami those of the national land-grant act of 1802 t>efore he 
could give $500,000 to build a university. 

These are typ'cul. These great forlunes were to build and endow a ** college ** 
or a ** university." as the t'sse might l>e, and no narrow limitations were placed 
upon the use of the gifts to those ends. With such large initial funds available, 
it la obvious that these Institutions are in a position to reject any subsequent 
gift that does not meet the eHsentIul purposes for which the si'hooi^ were 
founded. The aims laid down in their charters can be carrlcKl out without help 
If neceaeary.* and It is especially noteworthy, therefore, that In no case has 
•oclety fhlled to accept the foundation In the right spirit. Almost from the 
start the people made these projects their oud, us was evldeii<'e<l by the. con- 
trtljlli|lon8 yrhlcb very soon began to How into their treasuries from buUide 
oourceo. , 


Vaster Colicgr, — Vassar Collegt was foumUHl in 1861 and was opened to 
students in 1805. Mr. Vassar’a first gift was $4C^.0UU. In 1864 iie added a gift 
... of $20,000, for an ait wdlectloii, and in 1868, by his will, he ciintvled a $75,000 
debt for tke college, and added $275,000 to establish a lectureship fund, a 
students* aid fund, a library and art cabinet fund;: and a repair fund. The 
first important gift Co come to Vassar from tlie outahle was in 1871. when 
A. J. Kox gave $6,000 to establish the Fox scholarship. This was soon followed 
by two other gifts for s 9 holarsht|>H and in 1879 by a gift of $6,000, and in 1882 
by another of $3,000, both for scholarahlps.^ ' 

, In 1870 two of the founder's nephews agreed to build a laboratory of cbem- 
iatry' and phyalca; in addition to which Matthew Vaaaar. jc., j^ave $50,000 fur 
scholurabipa and $40,000 fur two professorships. In. 1890 an endowitient fund 
of $100,000 was raised by subscriptions." 

** Andrew D. White, la his AutoMofrspby, Vol. 1, p. 418. quotes the following stltemeot 
.from a trustee of<^ohni Hopkins l^nlTerslty : ** We st lesit have this in our favor : ws can 
follow oot our own conceptlona and ronvlctlons of what !■ best : ws have no need of obey- 
^g the InjODCtlODi of any legltlature, the •bdiefa of any rellgloui body, or ^he clmBors 
of any preaa; we are free to do what we really believe best, a« alowly and id such manner 
as we aee OL*' 

**In accepting eome of these acbolsrshipa the college bbund Itself for sll.tlme to eda- 
eate a girt on each ef the foundstlons. Tfast was posidbte when money wss worth 7 pm 
cent, and the cest of such educstlon I40U; but ss money fdl to 4| to 5 per cent, sod the 
cost of such education rose to $500, such gifts became Usbilltles in place of assets. This, 
hewfver, was no fault of philanthropy, but due rather to sbortalgbted management on 
the part of the college; Buch management was not, however, without precedent. Bee 
^ dlecinslDn of Oberlln ochotsrshipa, p. 4$. ^ 

- These facts wive taken froln Tailor and Halght'a Vassar, and frofs Prealdcnta Bo- 
ports and Catatognew* 
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This wrers practloall; all the. cllta to Vaaaar daring Ita llrat 2ft jaara of 
work. Oerulnly (be conditions named have been In line with (he main purpooea 
of the founder. 

Conart UnU^r»Uv.-M Cornell University, founded In 1806. we have a som«- 
w-hat different situation. Th^hnlf million dollar gift of the founder was x-ery 
thoroughly bound to fulflll certiiln conditions laid down by the state legisla- 
ture. The university started and grew against serious opposition of almost 
every sort, and nlmoat Immediately gifts began to be recited. ' ‘ 

In 1971 Henry W. Safe* gave $280.t«0 to establish and endow a women’s col- 

Hulldlng. at a cost of about HOO.OOO-*, 

Hiram blbley presentexl a building and equipment for (he college of mechanic 
arts at a «iat of over $50,000; President tClUte built the I’resldenfa House " 
at a cwt of some $00,000; and Hean Sage endowcl the chaixel which had been 
built b> a gift of Heury W. Sage! These are typUwl of mad}' other early 
Klffa uiilch produmi h iiheiiotiieiially nipi<l growth of the uniwrsliy *• 

John Hopkino rsfrcrrt/g.-Jolins Hopkins o|ieuded its d<mrs In.^i876. hav- 
ng be.m churterial in 1S«7. Almost li.,n.e.llaicly Ita large foundation began 
W be sii|.plemente<l by gifts gnd lieqiiests. ' In his will, duted IVbnmrv 2« 1876 
Dr. Heur>- W. Baxley left ,$23.K« to found a me.lical pr..fc8s..rshlp. in the 
Mme year a small gift waa rtwived for a scholursblp, and'thls was follnweel 
by wven.1 olhera .luring the next few years. Urge nml Important b.K,k <ol- 
^lop^ Including II large Oermnn law library Ij.r Held.‘llM*rg. were-contrlbuted 
Ttr the library very soon nller It wss open.*d. and two $10,000 fellowahtns aero 
«xntr|bute,l..ln 1997. Mimbroas small gift, are also reomlcl. but tb!T.e I” 
condiUoDal gifts to Johns Hopkins during hor first two 

CMrago t aii'crstlp.J^.Amo'ng the early gifts to the I nlveralty of Chicago 
afler It was .bartered In 1800 was a slt.^ f.,r the .xillege by Slsrsbidl Field 
and a million .l.illar gift from Mr. Ro< kefeller. $9no.(NIO of the latler to he used 

ns a iwriminent fund f.ir.tUe supp.rt oC nonprofessl.nial gradu.it.., ln.tru. tl.in 

of ih* “T I'T ^ ** “ pormaifent fund, for the en.l..wuieut 

of Iheologicnl Instrdrilon In the divinity school of the university, .md $100000 

to be used in the eonsir.ctio,, of buildings for the dlvlnltv schdol. In iwi' 
the trus^ of the IV^UIsm B. Og,len estate began nnxeeiilngs which e..U«l 
In a gift of iiear^ $eno.iV)0 for the Og.len (.ni.luaie .Sc1ju.)I of Soh-me In 
1993 .Silas B. Cobb gave a $150,000 recitation building, und In this same’year 
three other large gifts f..r buildings were received. .Numerous otli«ik glfta such 
aa an aatnmoml^l obaervatoiy. a physleul laboratory, a .Uen.lstry building 

an oriental musqum. follow^ within a few years, as also did large sums for 
epdowment. ^ u o lur 

Ulond tHwloft! Junior l/alrcj-si/p.—At Uland Stupfoid Junior I’nlverally 
opened In 1891 on the largest initial f.iuii.latioti gift .vet made to an Ameiicsn 
jwtltutlon of higher learning, numerous valuable gifts were mad» to 
Ibraiy and mtb«um from tbe start The hulf-mtlllon dollar Jewel fund for 
the endowinent of (he library was the gift of Mrs. Stimford in 1905. Other 
large gifts from Thomas Welton Sunford restore.1 the museum, which had 
been destroyed by the earthquak e In 1906. and added aa art museum and a 
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▼aloaMe art eoQaetloa. Sevaral prise ■eholarsblp, fellewihip, and leetnve- 
•hip funds were also amostg the early gifts. 

• We may say, then, that these instltaiions did reoeive gifts from the ontr 
ride, and that yery eoop after they were founded. We may say that the 
conditions of ^ese gifts were unqneetloiiably in accord with the essential 
aims set forth in the charters of the schools. In other words, these projects 
met the real test and passed It, and having received society^ sanction they 

* have joined the ranks of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Oberlln, Amherst, 'and the 

long list of institutions which these names snggeHt . \ 

' 4. ANALYSIS OF OOtS TO TWO riflVEBSITIlS OF THIS. OBOOT. 

\ ! 

It is possible to add to this description something of the financial history 
of two Of these universltie,s. Tables 30 and 3J give us a fairly complete 
account of the ii^come to the University of Chlca|;p and to Cornell tJnlverslty 
‘ at intervals of five' years down to, 1915. Any one of the columns of these 
tables Is instructive. All point to the phenomenal grow^ of these univer- 
sities. TOe income from tuition shows the rapid growth of the student 
bodies, and when compared with the dolunin showing the total income it is 
seen that throughout Comeirs history tuition has furnished ^om one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the total' annual income, while at the Uoiwrslty of Clhcago 
this percentage is from one-third to one-fifth. The Ainwre from productive 
. funds *'in both tables 'shows a steady and rapid incase almost from the start, 
and at Cornell has fumi^lied from two to six tlnd even nine times the income 
produced by tuition. 

The gifts column in Table 31 shows that gifts have beconiep subsequently 
to 1890, an extremely important and dq^ndable source of income. It should 
be added that an examination of th^ Measurer's reports shows ^at a large 
percentage of these gifts to Cometi have been going into the permanent 
funds o#the university. ,, 

In 30 we have a ihirther analysis -^f the^1>enefnctlons to the Uni- 

venrity of Chicago after 190)5, from which we are able to see the extent to 
which gifts are being revived *for enlargem^ent of plant, for endowment, and 
for cogent exxienses, respectively, from which it is gv^dent that a very large 
, perentage of all go into the permanent funds. 

?Tablb 80 . — Income of Vnivereity of Chicayo at S-yea/r tntervali from 1890 
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From itDdODt foes. 

From 

prodoBtlve 

Tidttaf.' 

other 
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ii36,6do 

tScits 

554 

1 18^988 
217^888 

907^590 
388;i44 
.774, 94P' 
• 1,004,954 


From privsU bSnetactioiu tor— 
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«Cp6nB6t. 
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^ 68,685 
7,885 
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T*bi* a.—PinatieM MkthU of Amxmm of Oomett VnfnerUty at fioo^ioar M«rw 
vaU from X866 to 1915^ 


Ymn. 


1868-60. 

1874 

. 1870 

1884 

1889.. ... 

1804 

1800 

1004 

1000 

1014.. ... 

1015 


Tuition f MS. 


138,348 
15, 105 
18,545 
17,050 
46,000 
114,277 
155,003 
251,031 
470,400 
636,346 


OtlMT 

ncnipti 

from 

itudsnts. 


81,003 

1,637 

3,710 

18,602 

30,736 

38,413 

67,311 


45^334 

188,976 


Income of 
investments. 


$80,000 

73,662 

186,007 

375,028 

314,993 

376,033 

413,629 

428,562 

644,637 

700,777 


Productive 

ftmds. 


8130,000 


113,606 

Gi855 

48^449 

183,252 

4,376,103 

201,484 


An other 
souroes. 


10,303 
13,314 
10, TOP 
22,776 
65,031 
4^849 
122^015 
110,034 
846,606 
409,838 


TotiL 


88,000 

76,744 

10A301 

10^168 

317^877 

80X304 

^681 

676,168 

1,880,888 

L460^610 

^70^260 

•8,161,881 


^iS!^2>iS<S?om,!5rUoS^ M Mtaequoit t. ItOi fro. Kq»rU (XihtUalM 

From^ese figures It^ls evident that the scale upon which these institutions 
were founded has been, fairly maintained as their'’ scale of growth. Ohlcago's 
Income from permanent fhpds is furnishing an Increasing . proportion of her 
annuA income, while the opposite a^Dears to be true of Cornell. The latter is 
explained by the fact that Cornell has in recent years been receiving relatively 
large annnal approprlaUons iVoni the State. **the city, and the United States. 
What we have noted above regiirdlng the endowment funds of the colonial sn^ 
early national colleges, then, is equally true of these younger instltntlon& 
TOey are rapidly building up a sodree of support that will, under normal -ex« 
panslon. make them independent ^ 

If we ask rega.rdlng the further conditions placed upon these vast gifts to 
hlgben education, we have but , to read over the lists published In the year- 
books. in magazines, and in official university publicatioim to see that *they 
are rarely out of line with the main lines of growth in the Institution receiving 
them. More than half of CorneH's, permanent funds belong to ttie general 
funds of the university or to some one of the schools or d^artmenta* 

.. Of the grdat foundations of this period then we may say Financially they 
are practically Independent from, the start; each Is. in the maln.Vhe gift of 
one man; their charters grant then/ almost unlimited* freedom to become any- 
thing they nlay choose to call college or university; they are very definite!^ * . 
nonsectarian and nonpolitical, but one. Chicago, Is definitely foster^ by a 
^ chnr^;^they cultivate liberality In matters of religion; they stress original 
research as a professorial function; and, in the face of^real opposition in some * 

^ cases, as well as the natural tendency to distrust such large corporations, the 
' gifts they have reedved from the start show* that they have been accepted by 
the public as fully as have the most ancient or most religious foimdatlons of 
the past. All are rapidly building up permanent endowment^ funds which 
promise a large degree of flnimclal independence In ^e^fature, and, judfed by 
our beet stondtrda, all ai« n6t*only fuUy, iaw^abldlng; but in Ite oim way 
la f^etcining wMe leadership in the field o^ hlg^ education. 
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which' demand the coUegea were falling to meet They organised and were 
chartered |a corporations to aid in the education of young men for this calling. , 
They operated mainly by direct aid to the student, though in some cases grants 
jprere made to colleges. Most of the societies did some work of this kind, even 
going so far as to found colleges in some instances.* 

Most df these societies survived the period of the Rebellion and have con- 
tinued, separately or In combination, to carry on this work to the present time. 
Many other societies have also been or^nlzed, severaKnew ones having ap- 
peared very recently. The old methods of assistance have continued in force. 
,a.nd permanent endowment funds have in several cases grown to iro\>ortance, 
and it is plain that the influence of these organization.s Is becoming greater. At 
present t)iey gre organized on denominational lines, though orlgUially many. of 
them were not so. 

, • 1. THK AMERICAIV EDUCAyiOH ^lETT. 

Something of the extent of their service to higher education may be seen 
from the following tables, which are typical of the best work that is being done . 
by these societies. Table 32 shows the annual income of the American. Fklnca- 
tion Society, the number of students assisted, the amount of permanent funds 
V possessed, the total^nnual grant to colleges, and. for a few years, the number of 
colleges receiving these grants. The flrdt'two columns are a continuation of 
cblnmns one and two 'in Table 14. 


Tabi.b — Financial $tatiniic% of the Americafi Education Bocieiy a¥ intervaU 

of five years from 1866 to 19 JS. 


Dates. 


■ 

1 


1M6. 

ism. 

18». 

•1885. 

I8B0. 

1815. 


1910, 

19U,. 


1 

Amoont 

received.^ 

1 

Students 

s4dcd. 

1 

Amomit 

ofper- 

mcMut 

fund. 

121,613 
27,130 
08,713 
. 64,097 
60^124 
101.435 
141,189 
130^047 
144,035 
129,555 
89,639 

2S3 

354 

413 

367 

309 

359 

335 

138 

192 

'231 

681,000 
81,500 
81,500 
1 83,499 

103,418 

1 23^342 

281,114 

383,194 




I 


Grants 

to 


>862,375 

38,083 

•88, ir 
66,33a 
26,534 
28,861 
7,849 
33,731 
10,521 


Gollens 

aldS. 


-A 


8 

11 

•8 


* UsoaOj much larger .^ums were eiven to academies than to coUeeea. . 

•Id this year (1875) the aodety Joined with .the Sodety for the Promotion of OiUefUte and Theolacloal 
Edition, waa chartered, aad became the American CoU^ and Education Sodety. 

•In 1884. 


i'-A.;:'- 

li 


If we tul$i to Table 14 we will see that this society grew iNipi^ly from Its 
be^ning In 1815 to w'ell into the thirties, after which It slowly declined until 
after the. Civil War, when it*agaln entered npon a t^rlod of prosperity which 
has continued ^practically to the present time. 

In 1874 the Ame;ricaD Education Society. Vhlch l^ad worked mainly by* 
grants to students, was combined with the Society for the Promotion of .Col- 
legiate gnd geological Education in the Weat, which had operated by making 
grants to colleges.* This shift in emphasis appears in coluinn 4 under. ** grants 
to ooUeg&**' ■ 

rls^ decline in number of studsots And oolleies 

oAcd ll cKpUliied by tbe tect that increasing attentidn has beeb given to the 
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work of acadrales, pastoratM, and miaaionary achooto." The aodety haa not 
onJy proapered, but ita total aerrlce to education haa 

* 1. THE PBS8BTTEB1AII EDUCATION BOABD. 

«>"ttauM for the board of education of the Preiyterlan Church the 
facta aho^ for that society in Table 14. In addition, thU table ahows the 

Tmoimt contributiona wer^ received, and the maximum 

amount and the total amount of aid granted to students. 

Table 33.-«noncjoJ *latUtic» of the Preehytertah Board of Education at inter- 

rals of five years.' • 


Years. 


1866 

1670 *•* * V* 

1675 V 

1860 

1885 .. 

1800 
1805 . 

1000 . 


1005.4.. 


1010 , 

1915. 

1017. 


Nombar 
of con* 
tributioc 
churchM. 


Receipts 

fromaU 

soums. 


Total. 


2,206 

2;632> 

3,008 

3,165 

3,533 

3,788 

4,058 

5^431 

5(504 


146,751 
53^376 
68; 170 
5^649 
73; 733 
84,036 
^378 
77 ; 763 
110,104 
ltf,503 
164,450 
308,503 


4^864.408 


Number 

ofcandl* 

dates 


306 

301 


424 

619 


1,081 

716 

658 

843 

776 

805 


Maxi- 


amount 
of aid. 


8180 
‘ 180 
100 
UO 
100 
80 
80 
100 
100 
75-150 
75-150 


Total 
amount 
paid to 
eandl-* 


841,087 
40; 807 
63,489 
40; 861 

68.814 
67,6H 

H8M 

81,414 

70.815 
88,908 


8,147,537 


7*“..'^ ***“ churdiea con- 

f It the funds of this society hM practically trebled. This in- 
oTTJ! cHentage haa b«*n.very gradual, and an examination 

talriv Bhowa that the average contribution per chur(A baa remained 

7 ^7* •“,!.“®^eed from 206 in 1866 to l.W In 1896; thM, after 

a decline for a few yeara, baa risen again to 880 in 1817. During these yearn 

”1'k ‘‘■® ductuated fomewhat but on the whole has 

;'f1!ultr;«ei:’* ^Ith th? number 


». METHODIST SPISOWAL OHUlOH BOAIO. 

***“«*'■» Bp«*»pal Church took definite 
in. 1864. Jta diarter empowered it to aid young men desiring to enter 
mlsslona^ work or the ministry, and to aid biblical or theological ihool^S 
T'Ji.** J®*’*®***'^ and acndOTlee then (1868) under the- patronage 

ot fte fhnrch. No gifta were to b. made fof bnlldlni «.d nTaW 

^ wn>»«> of the efrtabltabineht and orguisaUoh 

«f BUCb.instttutIpp, Down to ^ 
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entirely by makiog leans direct to stadents, for the reason-tbat it had practically 
no tj^nds for work of a bmder scope* Since that time it has. In addition 
to made grata to colleges. Table 84. shows the annual receipts from | 
gifts, (he gnnual outlay in the form of loans to students the annual grants 
to institutions, and. for some years, the number of students receiripg these 
loiims. From these figures It is evident that this society has fiiade a remarkably 
rapid growth. From its beglnnin'g in 1873 to IDlfi the board claims to,hafe 
assj^ed a total of 22,392 dlffercitt students.* That includes those in the 
academies and theological schools as well as those in college. 

Tablb 34 . — Financial itatUtics of the Aboard of education of the Methodist 
^Hsoopal Church, J8S8-/9J5, at inten ole of five years} 


Y«mb. k 

Amoont 
received 
less In* 
tersston 
permanent 
funds. ’ 

Amoont of 
loans to 
students. 

Number 
Of students 
aided. 

■Amount o^ 
aid to In* 
.stitutlons. 

ises '. 

. S84.000 
• 3. HI 

• 5.0T9 

S8.8S3 
64 914 
76.SJ9 
1H.551 
180.540 
*164.608 
300,158 


'' 


187S 

810,085 

8,000 

31,584 

43,173 

70,506 

81.749 

108,658 

115.400 

123.690 



is» ....: ; 



1885 « : 




1 

1 

1W6 

1.540 


1900 : 





1910 

2.073 

3.189 

130,495 

43,528 

1916.^ 

Total •. 

3,338,725 

3,634.034 


260. |72* 




* Complied from annual and qnadrennlal reporta of the board. ' 

* ^35.— Biermial ra^pts of the board of' edyoation of the EvangeHoal 

Lutheran Church in the United States of America. 


Perldas. , 

Amoont 

roorived. 

1 Periods. 

Amount 

received. 

X 

Periods. 

X 

Amount 

received. 

1897-1889 

45,409 

10.140 

14181 

15.388 

.10,878 

1897-1899 .'v. 

831.013 
37,070 
« 41,105 
* 40,636 
54,234 

1907-1909 

8104.855 

88,859 

76.555 

89,746 

96^738 

1889-1891.; 

1 899-1901....... • 4^ 

1 1900-1911...../. r.. 

7891-1808 

1901-1903.* 

I 1011-1913 

18n-1896 

1903-1905 e... 

1913-1915 ' 

1898-1897,* 

1905-1907 

1915-1917 ; 

I 4. 




^ . 4. eVAZfOBLIOAL LUTHEBAN CHUBCQ BOARD. 

In 1880 the hoard of education of the Evapgellcal l^theran Church in the 
United States of America wSs organized^ and has operated continuously since. 
Table 30 shows the resources of the board biennially sin<^ its foundation. Its 
method of work hM been that of maklv contributions to Taiious educatibpal 
institntloni. . Accoidbg to trsMurers’ repoHs, gifts to colleges were spo^sUmes 
for the * budget^ of the school and somrtimes for a specific item, as interest 
' mil a deb^ special endowiMnt, scholarship, etc!. For thd p^ decade reposts 
at'tef^ regnUV this.* 

,ai^^ hsVe bm responsfbie foir fbiudlng, and 

a&;l6r ifefi^ni|^ together indicates that It is , 

in iime aehM a superrlsiiig aged V ^ : 


^ ‘■•An.' 


difcnJuMi of ^thls la the aaaii%LNpert of the board, for 1804. 
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tntioDS u Umj may deflde are no longer uaefoU**, neae bodnto are not onl^^^ 
taking a acientlflc attitnde toward Uiia problem, bnt they are atpdying thefr col-' 
legea to see what are need^ and what are not needed, iuid are advocating,* and 
In many caaea effecting, the dose of the superfluous Ipstltuttons." 

6. COUNCIL or CHUaCH B0ABD8 OF BDUCaXION. . , , 

The^ ts one feature o/ this whole movement which seems to promise very 
great posslbiUtles for good, 'hiat Is. the recently organize council of church 
boards of education. This council was organized in 1911. apd has for Its pur- 
pose a more intelligent cooperation among .churches In the -building and main- 
tenance of church colleges.* Possibly it was the Influence of the more powerful 
philanthropic agencies, together -with the growhg pres.tlge of the great prl- 
'* vdtely endowed and SUte^nlversltlea, that brourtt the small church college 
^ to reailae.that its Influence was beginning to wane. 

* *Thls movement toward cooperation Is one important outcome of^hp vigorous 
ifiscusslons of the place 6f the' small college In American fiighet education. 

• 'these boards ^new nJany of the weak points In the church college sltuatioh^ 
s and knew that duplication of effort was probably their greatest weakness. 

At an Informal conference of the secretaries of seven church boards of edu- 
cation, held in New York City. February 18, 1911, it was d^lded that a s^nd 
confereuce 'should be held at which, carefully prepat^ papers sho|^ be pre- 
sented. * .* • > 

* Such a confeiynce was held* and resulted In tfle. following declarStlon of 
principles: (1) A large degree of cooperation between educational boards* Is 

• practicable and desirable. “ Thfough them we might secure a better geographi- 
cal distribution" of denominational colleges. • ♦ • a proper sundardizatioii 
of Institutions,” etc. (t) The denominations should o’ffef loyal support to the pub • 

. llc school system. (3) The legitimacy and Ud? absolute necessity of A certain 
number of denominational academies, occupying strategic poslUons In territory 
not fully occupied, by the public high schoolar (4V There should l»-a dlrert ap- 
proach by the dibomihatlons to the prohlra of religious Instrucrion^l^ ^tc 

'"unlwfUty centers." . . . 

The council took permanent form at the conclusion of .thls^^d^tlhg and has, 
since published auwal reports of Its work. Several pradtlGil steps toward 
cooperation between the boards have already bee^ t<ikcn, and. though Its plaice 
tl|a standardlzlag agency-may remain advlsor^gjnly. It is in that capacity that ' 
its influence aj a. philanthropic agency offers Vubstantlal promise. * 

• . . • SUMMAKr*AND OOKOLUBIOKfl. . * , 

We may cbaracterlM this perta in the grawth'^hlghe* education, to, 

* America as follows: . . j 

The qoeatloii of State versus private hhdowmfnt of higher* education has been 
(Ought through and eetUed. favorably to both metbode; the church has >.con- 

• tinned Its work O# founding small colleges; several very large IneUtufloiii .(to 
a 't it-t a new tyjte) have been founded the.fo'rtunee of ata|glo'.todlvldiiaIs 

and have not loOked.to the church for aA'pokt: a number of Iwge: foundationer 

' ’ • "*' ' 

<*ies Bs» lUd. of Woe- Mtth, Bpls. iCh., 1015. Owp IMustiatien. \ ; - 

m BHiTmiB 1008; Charts bty Cdllsgst Unlvsrrity of the Pad5<^ ; a^^ 

. Wdrth'Ualfowitt rtll ; Moeiit Ptoasant Oecmau CoUffe, 1008. am a f «w of,^ Motl^ 
1st liiriltuttoM that have boon dosed to this way. v • 

' wths soestitBtOm of ^ itoonott is prlntod to the Boeoed Anaual of tho Ooim- 

ott of'Chefti Boerfli of Bdocatloal^ ' . • ‘ 
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to aim of wUeh to meardi and kenenl adneatloiua itlnndiui ud MiiMrTtoion, 
ha»e been crented;.^d a new phUoaophy of edncaaon. which has 4>nnd ea- 
preaaion -to the oisantoatipn, administration, and nianasement of oar-Jnatitu- 
. tipna,of1ilsher learnlnK,.Mbeen toorked ont N . ■ . 

. In opentoB up new territory to hl^er ^ncatien during thla p^rlid, the State 
nM for the moat part done the pioneering, thua reTenttng the cuatom atf paa- 

OrU War daya when the church. 8dib6Mec( t£e way. • »• 

. From a general view of the work of philanthropy In toigher edncaUon, aa 
/ ^tbered from Repo^ of the United States Commissioner of Edncatfon, we 

• have seen tha& philanthropy has^gradnally built up a vast ^nd for the per- 
manent endowment of tiigher learning; that from thia soui^ together with 

• *f“"^,«*^Ph»anthrop^,l8 sdli bearing dfeddedly the la^^r part of thh-bpidta 
or higbef educatidb, thtiugb the State is assuming a relh4(vely larger poison of 
this burden each year; and that tuition has covered practlcaUy ti^ same per- ' 
cenuge of. the* total annual cost from 1872 to the prmnt We have seen tlmt. 
on an average, more than lialf of all gifts have gone to "'permanent endowment 

purpose " ; that there is a: tendency In recent a^gars for a lar^r 
protwrtlon to go Into, the permanent funds ; and that from. one-cighth to one-half 
of the annual gifts have for the development pf the%chpol planC We have 
that In the s^yentf^ and«alghties professorships and Jlbrariea fared well ; 
that scholarships, became* 4ncr6a8idgl'y important, and that the indigent never 
wei^ quite forgottep ; and. finally- ifrat the percentage of all gifts that have been * 
made without oonditibn through the yearsBhas ranged from 4 to 20 per cent 
^^rom other data we have sCen that phllhntbrbpy has been aldlost ^solely f«l 
- stable for the Jbveibpment of separate corieges for women, gnd for tb^ 
logical schools; Ouit ft has played a'iarge part' in the development of ntedlcal 
V schools, and a small part- in technical and;.law ;schools ; and that private euter- 
prlse and th^ Sthte have been almost eni^i4ly Mpdhsible lor the development 
of .Khools of dentlstrj; and pharmacyi whUe the State has been targely r^b- 
slble for technical scbbola. V . ' * • - 

iNy.From dhta jp the^ various ^nual publications from 1883 to 1910. Inclaslve * 
we have seen that has received 48 per rant of alf gifts of $5,000 or ,• 

that charity is education's largest, competitor, with 4 
wT\ne " religipus pui^ses " balances with museums aod public im- ; 

S rove^nts at ap^ximat^ly 9 per cent eac^ and libraries at 2 'per cent.i 
bu^ly. and relAfvely speaklag. we may 8ay'i|at*durlng' the first pM of this ' 
period the amount of glfts for education- made a slight gain, since w,blch it has 
suffered a gteady d^linei- SimUarly rellgtous purposes and muaeojins have sn& 
fered a substantial tbqugh irregular-decUne from tbe^start. while libraries ha^ * 
\ 9 ade a contlhoous decline from the first Thm changes;are In practicallT all 
cases -only relative. / ; - » 

N. Among the old colonial colleges We have arahihat the entire burden him 
^ fSllen upon philanthropy and student fees, the States having oflTered no assist* 
ance whatever through this period. In spite of thi8.,glfts have increased ^Uy, 

‘ Conditional g|JtU^ve b^me gomewhat more. bppuUy. but rtlghtly the opposito 
la true with Ireq?^ gifts for pormaheht funds -Gifttf to IlbraHes and to * 
indlg^t stddeiits have decUDed, while profenwrshlps have * remained * 

Ima^asbetoi^/...., . . 

^ ^ collejw^ dfth^ edrly na^n^,i^riod we see the same rS]^ growb 

■ pWUntt noted fpr.frie older InsUtuttohii,^ In eoUegei W 

uds pei^od Uis rapid g^;^ of permanent fiiLtida 1$ osjpedalft' noiicjM^ ' 
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JLi to the coUefijpe of this period, do itodj was made o^what we think of aa 
the oAui church college. The work of this character is oodoubtedly important, 
but there is little it an jthing new coming from it.. The real contribotlon of the 
pericO is the gr<^p of large fpundationa With one or two exceptions these are 
not church-fostered and not State-fostejed institutions ha all their ancestorl’ 
have been. They encourage liberality in leligion, they offer the most lil)eral 
aclentitlc education for women, they encourage the use of museum and laboratory*. 
* methoda of teaching, and they foster research as a uniVeralty function. 

An examinatlllb of the financial t)|^tory of this type of institution sli^ws that 
in all cases tSiey have been promptly taken over by the people and are now 
among the mo8t-impt>rtant recipients of gifts in this country. Their ratie of 
growth hhs been very great almost from Uie ^art, and ^11 our evidence goes to 
show that these powerful financial corporations, planted in the midst of small 
collegea site accepte<l in some quarters with misgiving, have not only kept 
faith witli earlier sodal.trel^gious, and educational aims, but, in the readjnst- 
tnent of those aims to our rapidly expanding age, they have shown capacity 
proportionate* to their gre'at financial power, and what was to some a donbtful 
experiment ia a success. ^ 

> ' . Through this period we havp seen tlie continuation of the work of cbuhdt 

boards of education, or religious educatiou Societies. These are rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers, there being u tendency for each church to have its own board. 
Their work has been conduetwl niong two miiin linos. They have contributed 
scholarships either l?y gift or by loaf,*' and they have made grants to colleges 
to meet ^ther a general or some sitecial nee<l. Their chief aim has continued 
to be tbe development of g trulne<l ministry, though the development of col- 
leges in which all students will l>e kept in 11 proper religious atmosphere is 
scaK'ely secondary. The ayidencc presented shows that these societies have 
prospered. They are contributing direct assistance to many hundreds of stu- 
dents every year; they are making grants direct to colleges, ^ants which, 
though small, have often been diro<’tly re^onsible for larger gifts; they have 
in soipe'’ measure exercised supervision over tlie founding of new schools, over 
curitcula, and tluunce: and by tlielr cooperation througli the council of church 
boards of education they promise much more for the future. 
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Chapter V. 

GREAT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 


, A NEW PHfLANTHROPIC ENTERPRISE, 

* ' 0 ' 

A type of philanthropic educational enterprise peculiar to the period Just 
dlacussed la that of* the large foundaUon whose purpose Is not alone, nor even 
iitimarlly, that of teachfuR but rather that if supplenoenting and asaigtlna 
eatlhJlshed Instltntiona of Question, y f . 

cairscarcely ..read the founding documenjta o^ these Institutions without 
being struck first of nil with the very wide scope of service which they ha^e* 
ond^aken. The Penbody Fund promoted popular education In the South by 
odhperatloii with Sihte and local offlclala The Jeanes. the Slater, and the 
, Phetps-Stokes Fund have b^n devoted to the prpbleins of education for negr^ 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has concerned ^ 
Uself with salaries, pensions, and Insurance for college professors. The Oea- V 
eral Education Board has helped aiong^everal of theae lines and paid much^ 
attentlonrto educational InvesUgatlons. and especially to a more substantial 
endowment of existing institutions. The Sage Foundation has iontnlbuted Ittw 
erally by Investigation, research, and publication. 

ThehcT foundations, therefore, appear as a really’^new type of philanthropic 
enterprise* In eflucaflon. with church education hoigrda as their oniy possible 
precedent, and though, as feiftpared with the educational assets of some of onr 
great cities, or with sums which numerous States are utilizing annually or 
even with a fiw of our universities, they afe nof remarkably large, yet they 
are large enough to represent very great posslblllfles, and society can not afford 
to Uke them lightly. Can our country assimilate thls.new enterprise. Is a aoes- 
tion that might have been asked when 'Mj*. Peabody and his successors began 
pouring out their millions In the development of this new bukineti, the basing 
of educational philanthropy. ' 

The cl)urc^ college was antagonistic toward the Stat* Inatltuttons ot higher 
♦ education when the latter began to grow rapidly into great aniTeralttea, and 
they were also tjnlte sk^tlcal of the great pHrately endowed unlveraltiea, lest 
they might ‘bloodless schools. The Stafe. the church, and the IndlvldoaPphllah- i 
thn^ist were to a fairly real aense competitors the fleld, and It wps but f 
«,atur^ that,: the old pioneer, the church collfge, should at first be Jealous of ' 
wJtot a^ed'to be ItayWhclal preirogaUTe. This rlvalr{^ hat conttouefi, hut it • 
has baopihe.tocroasiDgv fHendly with paastog:yeai^ ' > 

> Thaas new foandatlona,^bowerhr, do not enter the fleld'as rirato ’ 

aim definitely to rapplement and to cooperate iwth forces alrea^ at Wor|t 
What work will tliv mpplement and with whom irtn they Operate aiis . 
aztrem^ pratfical qneatlom whltft they'iunst fao^ and aiqo wUfto .t^’.‘cdr* 

• 
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leges and schools most fhce, GWing htip to roj competitor Is In s sense tHh . 

- equivalent of doing harm to me. This was precisely the point of danger. 

THE STATED PURPOSES OP THESE FOUNDATIONS^ 

First, then, what are the aims of these foundations, and what limitations are 
placed upon the funds which they ure to manage? For these we must turn to 
their founding documents. ^ 

. * ■ 1. THE PEABODT EDUCATION FUND. 

. . rj9 

The Peabody Edac^tten Fund, the gift of George Peabody, of MaaaachnsetU, 
waa eetabUabed in ifiSJ. and .anounted finely to $3,000,000. In a letttr to 16 
men whom he had chosen to act as his trustees. Mr. Peabody sets forth his 
plans and purposes, which were later embodie<l in the act of incorporation. 

He says:* , . * 

I give to you • • • the sum of nne million dollars, to by you and 
your successors held in trust, and the income thereof useil and applM, in your 
discretion, for the promotion and encouragement ^f intellectual, moi^, or 
Industrial education among, the young of the more destitute portions of the 
, Southern sod Southwestern States of our Union, my purpose being that the 
I benefits intended shall be distributed among the entire population, withodt 
I other distinction than tbeir needs and the opportunities of usefulj^ess to them. 

In the following paragraph he empowers them to use 40 per cent of the 
principal sum within the next" two yedrs. then adds, another mlUion to the 
glft^ grants the trustees power to incorporate, and further aays : • 

In case fwo-thirds of the trustees shall at any tithe, after the lapse of SO ' 
years, deem It expedient to close this trust, and of the funds which at that 
time shall be in the hands of yourselves and your successors to distribute not 
leas than two-thir^ among such educational and literary institutions, or for 
such educational purposes ns they may determine, in the States for whose 
benefit the Income Is now appointed to be used. The remainder to be dis- 
tributed by the trustees for educational or Uterary purposes wherever they 
may cmm it expedient 

This letter, together with a later one in which he says, ** 1 leave ail the de- 
tails of management to tbeir (the trustees’) own discretion,'* were embodied 
In the preamble to the charter later issued by the State of New York. 

In June, Mr. Peabody addremed to the board a letter of appreciation 
for thelr^ service in carrying out > hia trust, In which he conveyed a gift of 
securities worth nearly a million and a half dollara* 

These letters certainly stand, out as among the most remarkable documents 
In the history of edncaUonal philanthropy to this time. There were only the 
\ most gen eral r estrictions on the funds, and these were to. end after 90 years, 
leaving the trustees almost entirely free to dispose of the entire fund. The 
bciR proof of *their great distinction, as we shall see, lies Ih the fact that they 
bavq been the preidsdent for all toiler subsequent foundations. ’ . 

* • *• TH* f OHII r, JBA1» FUHB. ' ■ 

I Of th«M fooadfkttooa WU tbe Jobs #. Sliitar Fond for fhe Bdocit* 

' eitabiibhed oo MardrX U82. by o ^ft of $1,000,000. lo a- 

■’v : liareh 4, 1882, Mr. Stator InrlOea 10 iMn to fora a corporation 

fbr t^ admlnlatratloD of tbq fond, and in this letter he seta forth the par- 
'poses he wishes to schi^e, together wltii the reetrlctloiig he plsceg upon the v, 
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popnlatip of the Sonthcni itate^ and . 
their posterity, by conferring on them the blesiKiiai of GhiisUaii edition. i 

He seeks not only — 

f safety of our common country (to i^Tide 
anH 2J!!i Of such education as ^all tend to make them good men < 

citiseDs educmtioo in which the instruction of the mind in the common 

du^ ^ associated with I raining in Just notions of 

duty toward God and man, in the light of the Holy Scriptures. 

The means to be uaed. ha says, •• I leave to the diactetion of' the cbVporatlbn.'* 
He then eaggesta “the iralolog of teachers from among Uie people" and “ the 
enconragement of such Inatltotions as are moat effectually useful In promoting 
Ihls training of teachers." 

Further on he adds : . 

i® ‘•*® «»n»ratlon the largest liberty of making such 

»•>« Ineonie of the fund as shall sem from ‘ 
time to time best 4 <>upted to acvompllah tlie general object herein named. 

He then, obvioipy drawing upon English experience, warns them 
the i^ible evils if such endowments, snd steles that after 33 years they are 
to be free 19 dispose of the capital of the tend— . 

Mbsldlary to these already existing Inatltu- 
tlons of hi^r education, In such wise as tolnake the educatloiit advantages 
of such Institationa more freely sccessible to |)oor students of the colored racfc^^ 

Finally, he urges; the ^svpldsnce of any partisan, aectlonal, or ae^arten bias 
In the use of the gift, and closes with reference to the success of the Peabody i 
Kdurafton Fund as having encouraged him to establish this foundatioa.' I 

This letter was etebodled In the charter IssuM by New York Sjtete la April, 
1882. In all the fupdamentals these documents are a fair copy of the charter 
and instruments of lift in the case of the Peabody Education Fund. 

! . 

X I . 1 ./THE CAENBOIK INanTUTlOE. 

The third of thea^ foundations to take form was tMe Carnegie InstitutioD 
^ Washington. Thif trust deed by which it was established Is of date January 
28, 1802, and transfeta to the trustees securities worth. 110,000,000. (This sum 
has since been morejthan doubled.) hi this Instrument of gift* Mr. (Mrne^e 
declares It to be bis purpose to found In Washington an tnstltntion which, with 
the ooiporation of otiher institntlona— ‘ 

broad^tiand jnoat liberal manner encourage Investigation, reaeareh 
v®“ to the Improvement of mian* 

^^Sl***”*!!!?* 2*5 Wildly, laboratoriea, books, and apparatna u may be 

»® «««««» 

It alma, ,he aaya ; ,! 

1. 'To promote original research., 

_ 2. To dlaeovw tte exceptional man In every department of study • * • 

*® “AJf? <J>e work tor which he seems tpwially daalgnsd 
- 8. ^ taicreaas fljdUttas for higher edbeatlmi. . . 

^ ®* *•* «M*h«IH«s and odwr Instttntloils’'^ 

^If kha by aiding »acMri Ip 

' “ "»v and Waahington the best ptrtnt for thstr ‘ 

tdvsntsgm of the mnsmms (and 0 ^ f 
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6.^tV> Insure tbe prompt pobllcaUon . and dlstribuUoo of tlie resalts of 
* * aotttlflc InTestlgatioiL 

Finally : 9 

Tha trasteea' shall have power, by. a majority of two-thirds of their nnmber, 
to modify the conditions and refnilatlona under which the funds may.:be <^ls> * 
peimed, so as to secure that these shall always be applied' In the manner b^ 
adapted to the advanced conditions of the ttmee'; .provided alwa.vs that any 
modlflcationa shall be in acconlance with the purposes of the donor, as 
expr^sed in the trust 

^ ' 4. THE OKNERAI, EDUCATION BOA ED. * 

Pollowln||this In 1003 the Gonernl pducntlon Board was established iy John 
D. Rockef^or. His preiiminary Rift lnT(h1i2*"or^.0(X).0t)0 wAs foliowwl in 
1005 by a gift of $10,000,000. and this by a t!hird gift of $32,000,000 In 1007, and a* 
fourth, of $10,000,000. In 1009. 

In the act of Incorporation Mr. RocjKefeller states the purposes of the founds- ^ 
tion as follows: 

, Sssc. 2. That the object of the said corporation shall be the promotion of 

J educotion within the Unlteil States of America, without distinction of. race, sex. 
or creed. 

Sac. 3. That for the promotion of such object the said corporation shall have • 
power to build. Improve, enlarge, or diulp, or to aid others to build. Improve, 
enlarge, or equip, buildings Mr elemental^’ or primary schools. lndu.strlal 
achtmla technical schools, normal schools, training schools for teachers, or 
schools of any grade, or for higher Institutions ’of learning, or. In connection 
therewith, libraries, workshops, gardens kitchena or other etiucatlonal ac- , 
cessories; to establish, niaintoin. or endow, or Aid others t<T establish, main- 
tain. or endow, elementary br primary schools, industrial scluwls. technical 
schools, normal schools, training schools forjeachers. or schools of nny grad^ 
or higher Institutions of learning: to employ or aid others to employ te^- 
and lecturers: to aid. cooperate with, or endow associations or othercofpora- 
tlens engaged In educational work within the UnltM States of Aipenca, or to 
dodpte to any such association or corporation any 'property oj^lnoneys which 
ahall at any time be held by the said corporation hereby constituted : to collect 
educational statiath's and Information, and to publish ajEnTdlstrlbute documents^ 
and eeporta contiilnLsg the same, and in general tjMlo and perform all tbin^ 
neces^ry or convenient for the pfomotion of l]ie'''bbject of the corporation. 

In a letter from John D. Rockefell^r^s^rTof date March X 1902, the con* 
dUlons which are to control the useA to which the money may he put are aet 
forth. Th^ae Itmltatlona were subsequently changed. Ortglpally. however, re- 
. fbiyint to the above atatement of purpose, the letter ^aya: * * 

Upon thla understanding my father hereby pletJgea to the board the aum of 
one million dollars ($1,000,000) to be exi>ended at Its discretion during a period 
of 10 vears, and will make payments under such^jUedges from time to time as 
requested by. the board or Its executive copimlttee through Its duly authorixe<N 
olDcers. 

The second gift Is^bnnounced in a letter from Mr. F, T. Gates, which ata4aa 
the following condl^ons : ■ . ^ 

The principal to be held in perpetuity as a foundation for education, the In-, 
come above eipenses of admlnlstyatlon to be distributed to. or used for the 
. benefit of, such mstltutlbns of learning, at such times, la such amounts, for 
such purposes and under such conditions, or employed In such; other ways, us 
' the board may deem best adapted toi promote a remprebenslve system of higher 
education In the United States. ‘ 

The third gift was presented through a letter from Mr^Rockefeller, jr.? sjnd 
the conditions costrouing the uses of ^ money are: 

^ »Sm The iMbiral BduaaUoA Board, An Aceoaat of Its Aetivlttaa. ISOS-itld/p. 312 N. 

Altikup, 213. ■ > 
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^e-tblrd tu be added to (be permanent endowment of ^ board two^hltda 
' corporate purpoM of twInS 

Jt <J*rect, any remainder, not so designated 

atjM death of the Bur\*tvor. to he added to the permanent endowment ^the. 

Concerning the fourth gift Mr, Rockefeller says, through a letter from hla 
'son addre^ to the board, that the gift is to be added to the permanent endow- 
njeut of the board. Then follow those qunllflcations; 

He. however, authorises and empowers you and your tuccesaora. whenever 
in your discretion It shall aeem wise, to distribute the princl^ or any nart 
i*"* **““ ^ aulhorlEcd by a ivmilutiou passed by*^he 

afflnnative wt* of twu>(hlids of all tbooe who shall at (be (line be niemben 

?n •*“ 'hail 30 days’ notlw gwio 

in wriUne. which shall stale that the lucetlng is called for the i.urnose of con- 
sidering a resolution to authorise the (lUtribiitloii of ilio whole or some uort 
of the principal of said fund. Upon tlie adoption of such resolution In tho 
manner above described, you and your suect-swors shall be\ond ate heiebr 
lea^ fnjm the ^ligation ihereafter ,to hold In perpetultv' or as endowment 

ZrC^V^ai^ ffi;r,!n?' *** 

, This would seem to give the booid very wide powera and to leave to the 
donor very bmw coi^trol aside from a part of the (liird gift speclaUy reserved. 
Yet Mr. Rockefeller seems not to have fully, satlsaed, for on June 2», 
1909, he addrepsed a letter to tbe board saying; 

OENTi^ito; I have heretofore from time to Ome given to your board ceis 
tain proper^, the principal of which was to Im held In pen»etulty, o^^ 
djwrmcnt. I ngw^mh^e and euiiiower you and your auwesso^ whenem 
lu.your discretion It shall seem wi», to distribute the principal or any part 
thereof, prorided the suine slmll be aiiliiorlzed by a resolution- passed by the ' 
afflrpiative role of two-tbirds of all thoii* who shall at (he time be roomheroi 
offour boanb at • b^ 9I mecUng heidjm not leas than 30 daya’ notice glv«n ' 
In writing, which shall stale tliut Uic mwUing is called for the purpoxe of^- 
■ fi** '■'5* ^ ««»'“«<»»> to authorise tbe dlstrlbmlon of Uie whole, or some partof 
the principal of Mid funds. Upon tho adoption of such resolution In the man- 
ner above pr^rib^. you aTxi your successors shall be. and are hereby re- 
lea^ from Abe obligation thereafter to hold / in. iierpet ulty or as endowment 

S’di **'* *•' »“<''■ “• “»“y have been authorised to 

be distributed by such resolution. 

It would be hard to thiigc of a point at which this board could be glwn i v 
wider Creedoiu In the exercise of Its Jurisdiction over ^ese .funds tlian la here '* 
grlmted by tlie founder. 

' 6, THE CAKIfBOnE FOmCDATIOtV. 

, The fifth of tbesb foundalionA' the Carnegie Foundation for the Adtwnce- 
ment of Teaching, bail ita origin la a letter, of date April 16, wl^sCur. 
Cametf e set forth to a group of 25 men wtiom'he had choseii to act as bis 
strustcM Uie plan of hla foundation.’ In all he has placed $S||2SO,000 In' the 
bands of tbla board. The plan la clearly slated In the eba^ which wan 
obtalne^jn March. 1906. Here the object ta declared to be : • 

reUrlng ^«wl<m8. without regard to race. sex. creed, orrolor. tor t 
the u^verMUea wll^ea, and technical Achoole in the United f< 

?}* *^^***» Newfoundland, who, by reason of long and mS ' 

reason of old age, dinblllty, or other aufflclent reason. 

*** ^^*“*^ 1 ^*****^ ‘*** «W ot Oiia corporaUon, on 4St 

terms and rondltiona, however, aa such corporation may from tline to time 

' approye and adopt ' 


\*<)aoted laXdl la'fbs.fiiet aaanM rsportof.tba prspUeat and 
.Pooudation for Cbo IdvtoogpBeiit of TMCklog. 


tressoror of ttis 


f 


c 
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Then follows 'the ^Im^tation that those connected with any institation which 
is controlled by a sect or, which imposes any theological test as a condition of 
entrance into or connection therewith are excluded. 




In g^eral, to do and perform ail things necessary to encourage, uphold, ar^ 
dignify the profession of the teacher and the cause of higher education * * *, / 
and to promote the object of the foundation, with fyil power, however, to the 
trustee hereinafter appointed and tlteir successors, from time to time to modify 
the conditions and regulations uftder which the workyslmll be carried on, so 
as secure the application of. the funds in- the mannW best adapted to the 
conditions of the times; [and provided that by two-thirds vote %he trustees, 
may] enlarge* or vary the purposes Jtereln set forth, provided that the objects 
of the corporation shall at all times be among the foregoing aod kindred 
thereto.* . , ' ^ 

6. THE Rt’SSELL SAtjE FOUNDATION. ^ 


In April, 1907, the sixth of these, the Russel Sage Foundation, was chartered 

by the State of Ne\j’ Yorl^. The charter states the purpose of the corporation to 

be that of— 

♦ 

Receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and applying the income thereof 
to the Improvement of social and living cdnditions .in the Uniteil States of 
America. It jshali be within the purposes of said cori>orution to use auy means 
to that end which from time to time shalT' seem expotllent'-to its member^ or 
trustees. Including research, publication, education, tlie establishment and 
maintenance of charitable or benevolent activities and institutions, and the aid 
of any such activities, agencies, or instUuJ^oils already established. / 

. In her letter of gift, of date April 19, 1907, Mrs. Sage says : I do not wish 

to enlarge or lllmlt the powers given to the fouadatioh by its act of incorpo- 
ration,” *♦ but adds that it seems wise to express certain *dbslrcs to which she 
would wish the trustees to conform. Then fol1l|vs several suggestions relative 
to local and national use of the funds, types of Investments, etc., which in the 
writer’s Judgment tend to enlarge the freedom which most ipen serving as trus- 
tees would otU^wlse have been inclined to exercise over the funds under ths 
charter. 

T. THE PHEUS-STOKES #UND. 

* The seventh of these foundations >^{?as the Phelps-Stokfes Fund of nearly 
000,000, which was established by the bequest of Caroline Pheljis Stokes, 

who made her will in 1893 and died in 1900. The foundation was cliartered 
in 1911. In her will Miss, Stokes says: “ I direct that all my residuary estate 

• • • shall be given by my executors to the /ollowfng tiersons” (herephe 

names the trustees she has chosen, and adds) : • 

Tb Invest and keep Invested by them and their succes^rs, the interest and 
net income of such fund to be used by them and thejr successors for the erec- 
* tibn or Improvement of tenement-liouse dwellings In New York City for the 
poor families of New York City and for educational purposes in the education 
of the negroes both 111 Africa and the United States, North American Indians, 
and needy and deserving white students, through Industrial schools of kinds 
similar to that at Northfleld, Mass., In which Mr. Dwight L. Moody Is Inter- 
ested, dr to the Peet Industrial School at Asheville, N. C.7 the foundation ot 
scholari^ps and the erection or endowment of school buildings • • •. I 
/hereby > five said trustees and their successors full power of sale, public or 
-private. In their discretion, upon such terms as they think best respectlM any 
' part of said trust fund, in the course of the due.executlon of such trust." 

^ - - ■ .■■■ ■ ■ f 

of Incorporation^ Bj-Law§> Rales for. Granting of Retiring Allowance*, *’ N. Y„ 
190R * * 

• For copies of this letter and of tho chorter tbo writer Is indebted to Dr. John II. 
Olenn, director of tho foundation. 

•• Prom Phdpo-Stokco Fund— Act of Incorporation, By-Laws, and Other Docuntonta 
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The .charter, in deflnlof^ the purpoM of the foundation, uses much of this 
same language and in addition t^e following : 

It shall be within the purpose of said corporation to use any ii^ns to such 
# u \ r^'search, publication, the establishment and mainte- 

nance of eharlteble or benevofent activities, agendes, and institutions, and the 
aid of any such activities, agencies, or institutions already esUbllshed ” 

This fund sbinds as a j^rmanent endowment, but with such very general 
conditions placed upon its use that it is virtually as free as it could be made. 

• ' ^ 8. THE BOCKErXUjat FOUNDATION. 

The latest foundation of just this type tb be established is that of the Rock^ 
feller FoundaUon, Incorporated in April, 1913. The purpose of the corporatkfc 
is that— ^ 

of receiving and maintaining a fund or funds, and applying the Income and ; 
principal thereof, to promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world. / 

Its means are to be— 

jpesearch, publication, the establlshihent and maintenance of charitable, benevo- 
lent, religious, missionary, and public educational activities, agencies, and instil 
rations, and the aid of any such activities, agencies, and institutions already ‘ 
establUbed and any other means and agencies which from Ume to time shall 
seem expedient to Its members or trustees.** * 


». the CLEVELAND FOUNDATION. 

* 

There is one other type of foundation that is of very re<^t origin, but which 
is rapidly becoming popular, and shows promise of becoming very extensive 
and powerful in the near future. The chief work of this corporation Is not * 
education, but since educational service is within its jJowers it deserves men- 
tlon h^e. The Cleveland Foundation, ofganixed in January, 1914. was the first ' 
of this type, since followed by the Chicago Community Trust, the Houston 
Foundation, the Los Angeles Community Foundation, the St. Louis Commu- 
nity Trust, the Spokane Foundation, and other foundations of similar char- 
acter at Milwaukee, §uaton, Indianapolis, Ind., Attleboro, Mass', Mlbneapolls, 
Detroit, and SeattlC The Cleveland Foundation was formed by resolution 
of the board of^tjlrectors of the Cleveland ^nist Co., in which the company 
agreed to act as trusts of proper^ given and devised for charlUble purpoacsr 
all property to be administere<l as a single trust. The income of this'founda- 
tion is administered by a con^mlttee appointed partjy by the trustee company 
and partly by the mayor, the Judge of the probate court, and the Federal district 
jp^ge. The principal is managed by the trustee company. 

The resoluUon creating th^ trust sets forth the .object of the foundation as 
follows - 

From the time the donor or tesUtor provides that income shall be available 
for uw of such foundation, such income less proper charges and expenses 
shall be annually devoted perpetually to charitable purpose unless prin^pal 
Is distributed ais hereinafter provided.* Without Itmitbii* In any way tlie 
charitable purposes for which "such income ipsy be usa^ it shall be available 
for assisting riiaritable and educational instiratioiisi whether supported by 
pylvate donations or public taxation, for promoting ^education, scientific re- . 
search, for care of the sick, aged, or. Ijelpless, to Unprpve living conditions, 
or to provide recreation for all classes, and for such oUiot diarltiU)le grarpdses 
as will best make for the mental, ^moral, and physical Improvement of the 

>* iHd., p. 6 fi. i 

MAh Act to iBcorporatr The Roekefeller Foan0etloa.*lB Abb. Bep. 

M Frew ** The ClevcleBd FouadetloB a Conniokdty Trusty** The OtveUBd Tmet Col, 
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Inhabitants of the city of Cleveland, as now or hereafter constituted, regard* 
less of race, color, or creed, according to the < discretion of a majority in 
number of a committee to- be constituted us hereinafter provided. 

It is fm^her provided that If contributors- to the foundation. In their Instru,- 
ments of>gift, place limitations us to the Hnul disposition of the principal, dr 
as to the uses to which Its income may be pnt. or as t'o what members of the 
trust company shrill exercise control over thc^ disposition of princliml or 
interest, then — . » 

t 

The trustee shall respect and be governed by thf wishes ns so expfesseil, but 
only tn^ so far as the purposes Indicated shall sewi to the trustee, under con- 
ditions' as they may hereafter vx 1st. wise and most widely hcnetlclal, absolute 
discretion being vested in a majority of the then .members of the board of 
directors of the Cleveland Trtist Co. to determine with respect thereto. 

When by the cxerci.se of this power funds are divcrteil from the purposes 
indicated by their respective donors, such funds “.shall be used and dis- 
tributed for the general purposes of the foundation,** 

The foundation Is to provide a committee for distributing Its funds, the com- 
mittee to be made up of — 

Residents of Cleveland, men or women Interested In welfare \vork. posseas-i 
ing a knowledgi* of the civic, educational, ^>byslcal. and moral uceds of the 
community, preferably but one. niTO In no event to exct*ed two members of 
. said comtnitieo to l>elong to the same religious sect or denomination, timse 
' holding or seeking political oflice to be disqualified from serving. 

. * Two members of the committee are to be appointed by the Cle^laiid Trust 
Co., one by the mayor, one by the s^ior or presiding juilge of the court which 
settles estates in Cuyahoga County, and one by the senior or presiding judge 
of the United States District Court for the Northern District of Ohio. This 
committee is to be provided with a paid secretary, but otherwise to receive 
expenaiwronly. ' . 

Th^ are other interesting features of tliis resolution. For Instance, when 
the income of any trust is available for use by tlie foundation— 

All or any portion of the property belonging to such trtist^may be listed for 
taxation, regardless of any statute exempting all or any part therec^y reason 
of its application to cbariuble purposes. If a majority of the board HHirectors 
,of the Cleveland Trpst Co. shall so'dlrect, ^ 

And more Important still is the‘provislon that — 

With the approval of two-thlrtls of the entire board of directors of the 
Cleveland Trusts Co.,’ given fit a meeting called specifically for that purpose, all 
or any part of the "-principal constituting the trust estate may be used for any 
purpose within the scope of the foundation, which njay have the approval 
of four members of said committee, providing that not to exceed 20 per cent 
of the entire amount held as principal shall be disbursed during a period of 
five consecutive years. ^ » 

Cgrefol provision is made for an annual audit of all accounts, and full 
control of funds and properties Is vested In the trustees of the foundation. 

This is clearly a new method of handling philanthropy. In a sense it is an * 
oMlnary commission busines's with unusually good security for its patrons. 
From the standpoint of the bank it promises fair though not lucrative profit. 

It is so designed as to keep Its business exclusively for the city of Cleveland, 
so that fortunes accumulated there by the f^w eventually Inay be turned ibfick 
to the community In the form of some kind of public service. Looked at from 
another angle* It is a real community enterprise which ought to develop civic 
pride as well as contribute to the solution of local social and fidticational 
problems. It makes philanthropy possible for small as well as large fortunes, 
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and to tend* to popularize gletag. The large fund that promises to accnmnlate 
is always adaptable to whatever changes the future may bring. It Is nn- 
tloubtedly an IntereAlpg and Important business* and social experiment by 
which educatiOD may hope to profit. 

.This places be(pre us In fairly complete form the alms and purposes of this 
rather new type of ediiratlonal enten>rise. The .Anna T. Jeanes Foundation 
Is very similar In charii.-ter hut deals with elementary e.lueation exclusively. 
Sltnllarly there are nuiii<n-..ii.s other foundations engaged In charitable, library, 
or research work whose fuiiuding instruments embody ihe game fundamental 
principles common to those here quoted and, vlevt^ from the standpoint of 

the evolution of n theory of belong In the same class. 

■^To state these principles in brief we may any, first of all, that the " purpose” 

Is in every cose s.>t forth In the most general terms and in brief and simple 
•language: aeeond, that the means for currying out this purpose is left alinost 
entirely to the’ trustees of the foumliitlon; third, tijat the means, and to an 
extent in some cases even the purpose. Is modifiable at the will of the trustees'; 
and fourth, that there Is no sectional, racial, denominational, polltfcaV, or 
ecclesiastical control, in most cases the capital fund is to remain permanently 
inuct, but In some cases the entire Income and capital may be useil. and the 
trust terminated. The Peabody Education Fund niustrntes how this latter 
plan baa already operated In full. The possible scope of activities Is practically 
national for all. and International for some, the boanls of trusteea are self- 
perpetuating, and they receive no pay for their services. 

sThla means that there is every possibility for kwpliig these large sums of 
money, now amounting to more than $300,000,000. constantly In touch with 
tlie real edueationai needs of the country, and in these charters there seems 
no possibility that It will ever be necessary for any one of these foundations 
to continue to do any particular thing In any particular way— as, for instance, 
to maintain “enough faggots to burn a heretic"— In order to control the avail- 
able funds to some entirely desirable and profitable end. 

THE OPER.\TION8 OP THESE FOnNDATIONS. 

The real teat of these liberal provisions could come only when edneational 
phllanUvropy us a business began actually to cope with the educational social 
and economic fortes In the midst of whid^it s..ught a place of respoualbillty. ’ * 
A half century of acUvity has pasaetl since the first of these foundations be-' 
gan Its work. During the first 15 years of this period the Peabody Fund stood ■ 
alone. Then came the Slater Fund, after, which ’ 20 years passed before the 
next, the Carnegie Institution at Washington, was e8tahliebe<l.1 This founda- 
tion by Mr. Carnegie seem«d to Initiate a new era In reqtect both to the number 
and alze of theso endowmenta. 

1. THl PEABODT XDUCATIQN FUlfD. y 

I * 

When the Paabodj SMucatlon Fund be^n its work there were public- 
ecbool eyatems of conaequeoce In the. South, either, city or -State. With fMg 
fund Dr. Barnaa Sears attacked thla problem directly, and by 1875 had so popu- 
larized thevidea that cttles and States were taking over the achoola which 
the fund , had established. The next move was for the training of teachers 
for these schools. Arrangements were made to turn the University of Nash- 
vUle to this purpose. Its new name Peabody Normal C5oUege. This was 
done In 1875, and a large number of schoUrshlpe were establlahed. Later, 
attention waa turned to summer normals, to' teachers ’ Institutes, and gradually 
to the development of nonnal echopls in each of the States. 
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Doctor Oufry. who mccoeded Doctor Scan, carried fon^rard the deyelopment 
of DortnaiBchoola bat In his worlcbeRsn to condition his gifts upon the SUte's 
making spproprlatlons to go with them. Doctor Carry was repeatedly before 
State legislatures, defending the claims of public education; and when, In 1898, 


It was proposed to make final division of the fund by endowing one or more 
InsUtutlons. pracUcally every Southern SUte protested against it. This dis- 
position of the fi^nd was finally made In 1918-14. -with the endowment of the 
Qeorfm Peabody <^llege for Teachers. * 

Doling the jean 1868 to 101^ the foundatloD 
666 to the followlDg:* 

1. City public acboolB ' 

gmf'i away 18.650,- 

t 14ft Iftft 

2. Normal schools 



' 6 0 A A OO 

760 122 

3. Teachers* Institutes 



3ft2 7.’t5 

4. George Peabody College 



O 04Ve 1 Oil 

650. 381 
680, 665 

6. Bcbolarabipa 



6. Educational journals 

7. Summer schools 


\ 

8. 300 
32, 500 
37. 800 

8. Rural public schools 



a. State SQpervIston of rural schools.. 
10. Educational campelgos 



77. 0.50 
13, 500 
16.000 

44 400 

11. County Bupervl|iloD of teaching 

12. Miscellaneous 



The final dlstributioti.of the fund, with its 

accrued Income, was as 


follows : 


, 


George Peabody College for Teachers.. 
PniTersItj of Virginia 



1. 500, 000 
40. 000 

University of North Carolina.., 



40. 000 

University of Georgia 



40 000 

University of Alabama 



40 000 

University of **Iorlda 



40,000 
40,000 
40, 000 

University of Misslslppl 

Louisiana State University 



University of Arksnsts 



40 000 

Univer^ty of Kentucky 

J^hns Hopkins University 



40. 000 
6 000 

University of South Carolina 


- ■ 

6 000 

University of Missouri 



A rwiTk 

University of Tens 



A nckn * 

WInthrop Normal College 

John P. Slater Fund (education of.negroes). 

estimated at _ _ 

w, IMHI 
00. 000 
350. 000 


TaJ^le 36 will give some slight notion of the service render^ti-by the fund, if 
we keep in mind, first, that no one of tire 11 States receiving aid from the 
^ fand In 1871 was Itrolf contributing as much as $800,000 for common schools, 
and that at least 2 o( these States spent Ipfis than $200,000 each and second, 
that these sums were so placed by tlie foandatlon as to stimulate Interest In 
* • * the Idea of publlCf schools. / 

The difficulty of the task which this foundation has performed mnst not' be 
overlooked. It is specially noteworthy that from the beginning its agents 
worked in the open, frankly as a big propaganda enterprise. Both by adJiresses 
and by publications the people were kept informed as to Just what the founda- 
tion sought to do. * . > 


•Proc, Peabodj Bduc. Pood, Vol. VI. p. 634 ff. 
B«p. of U. 8. Conmis. of Educ., 1871. 
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Taih.f: 30.— Df>/rt6MOo»i of the rriftM of thr Pcahod^pEducotion Fund, t^nH-19tO, 
i»i 9 to 12 Southern StatCM.' 


Doles. 

1 

i i 

To ^ 
Normal 
('ollece, 
Nash- 
ville. 

j .Scholar- 
i ships in 
, Normal 
j rolleee. 
i Nrt.sh- 
' ville. 

HSfts 

' $ 3 . 5.400 



IHftO 

IS 70 

90.000 
90 , .500 i 



IK 7 I. ... 

1 h 72 

IH 7.3 

• 100.000 1 
130.000 i 
1 . 36 . X 50 : 



IH 74 

1341600 ' 



1 X 75 

9 x.ono 

$ 3 . non 


1 x 76 

7 . 3,300 

3 

‘ ! 

1x77 

7\.\50 

1 . 5 .JtiO 

ti.OnO 1 

1 S 7 S 

. 57.600 

. 5,1 111 

l.lSU 1 

1x79 

64.. 500 . 

II.INHI 

\2,'MO 

ISXft 

42.900 

I 3 .ni« 

10,400 , 

IXXl. . . . 

:« 4. 125 

4.000 

25 . 07.5 

1 KX 2 

49 , 3.50 

K,»wn 

16 , 1.50 

K<|. . . . 

46,925 . 

9 , . 500 . 

20,700 I 

1 XK 4 

31.600 ! 

9,900 

21,300 ! 

ISS 5 

31.996 . 

10, 100 . 

, 20.970 

IXX 6 .. .. 

4 ^ 000 . 

10,000 

IX .500 ' 

ISX 7 

31,600 . 

10.500 

. 24.300 1 

IXSS 

23.600 ' 

7 .XO 0 

17 .M 10 : 

I.S> 4 * 

39 . 7 ,VI 

10,050 

26.450 . 




. . 

_ . [. 


Toiiil 

pranfy 


$ 35,400 

90.000 
90 , .W 

100.000 

130.000 

I.'W.K.tO 
. 1 . 34 . fiOO 

101.000 
7 h..K 10 
95 . 7 .V) 

64 .. V 10 
K 7.«00 
Oft. .ISO 
64.100 

73 . .V» 
77.125 
62.700 
63.005 

74 . .W 
fi 6,400 
49.200 

77 . 1 . V) 



IWO 

IWl 

1992 

i?<sn j 

INW I 

if«5 ; 

I99T. ' 

IW t 



, 

1900 

1001 

1002 t 

\m 

1004 

1965 

lOOft 

1007 

10O< 

1900 

1910. . . 


143 . .376 I 
49.-524 I 
.54. NM 

47.. ^no 

39.699 

34 .. 551 
49,019 
45. 100 

45.700 
4 . 5.114 
43.604 

41 .. 300 
41 . ion i 
36.673 ■ 
3 ?!. 400 ' 
. 52.-500 , 
54 . .500 • 

3.5.000 . 


• 2^.250 

14..^50 

14,000 

I. 3.300 

II. fKIO 
30. .300 

6,212 
0.900 
14.600 
I4.7.'i0 
15. 100 
14.600 
14.600 

14.600 

16.600 
25, .500 
37.500 
45,0U1 


121.474 
23 ;T 38 
23.600 
36.450 
25 .t»i 
X\ 131 
10.006 
23.567 
24 . 40 k 
24 . 7 «B 
25 . 3.51 
24.320 
24 . 1 > 4 ) 
24. 127 
25 . 0 UI 


193.100 

K 7.600 

92.400 
K 7 . 1.50 * 
76 ,. 4 '« 
HO. OKI 
74,230 
60.567 

^ H 4 , 70 « 
H 4.573 
M.aV5 
HO, 230 
7 V,HH 0 ‘ 

75. 400 
^0,000 
7x.ono 
02,000 
HO, 000 
HO, 000 
60.000 
36.500 


‘Conipilod from of r. C'omniis. Ktlur. Iwu and from .Vu. l*roc. of IVabody Kduc. Fund. 

It is on.Hy to hiiocrino tliot so<*l«»ly hn 5 <* lioon niiiHi iiioro skop!l<'al of 

siirii ni] npom-y tliHii if s<'rin.H to liorit. Tlio frrmvtii of pnMi<*-s(*}ioo} sys- 

toms find of iionnal and Imhi.Hfrial schools in the Soiilh is cvldcnf-c onouch that 
the f^nd has hinat prcatly nscfnl. nnd its success stands n.s a nionhinont to the 
capacity of the southern people to. furnish the t.vpe of pnhttc opinion iiocossar.v 
to ‘direct such n philanthropic force Into ii.sefiil t liannels. In this, however, 
piddle opinion would have fiiilo<l had not its founder left it free to meet the 
<-hnnpin;r conditions whl<li cnine with the passinp years. This, as our first 
exia*r iiieiit. niusj he pronoma fNl a dwided success and it must stand as an 
exctdieiit prwctleiit Istth for the futiirt» public and for (he future philanthropist. 

2 . THK ,mn?l K, SI.ATKR KI'M). 

The John Slater Fund was li 4 indled on so nearly the same lines, to so 
nearly the same ends, in the snine territory. nn<l (fir many yonr.^ hy the same 
airent as was the l‘eaho<ly Kdncatlon Fund that detailoil. examination of Its 
work would n<lrt little If anytliiii.i: new to'thls tiiscn.sslon. 


3. THK rARNKfilK IN-STITI'TION OF WASH 1 TfOTON , O. C. 

work of the Canieple In.stitutloii of Washlnffton is difficult to de.Hcrllie 
ill tehiis tliat will show what Its coiitrihutioii has really been.’* In explaining 
the policy for the future. It is made dear that “ proumls, already occupied will 
be avoided,** *• and tliat the institution (^(Insiders that syatematir fnliicathm in 
unlverslrles, collepes. professimial schools, aniW schools of technolojo*. und the 
* assistance? of meritorious students In the early stapes of their studies are already 
provided for air; are therefore oiitslde the sco|h* of ^he fouiidntinn. 

. *• For brief de^rtptlon and htslortrardevelopmeDt of the luKtitullon, see Tho Carole 
iDstltiitlon WanhlnKton—Heope and OricanIzatloD, Fourth laam*, Feb. 4 . I1M5, b.v. the 
tnatltiitlon ; atno S^ven Groat Foundations, b.v I^nard P. .V.yfoK: al»Q rrtri»spectlve re- 
view of. In 4be Eleventh Year Bonk t*f the luMHiirton. 

**rarneKro Instltalton of Washlngtoo, Year Book, No, I, 1002. p. ill. 
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From the outeet the inatltution has directed Its work aInnR four lines ns 
follows: Urge research projects covering a series of years and inaniige.f bv 
a corps of invesIlRators; small research projects, usually directed by single 
m.llvldunls and for a brief period; tentative Investigations bv voung men or 
womep of aptitude for research; and publication of the results „f its own 
. studies and of meritoriona work which would tiot otherwise be rendllv i»ib- 
llshetl. The order of development of its larger departments of research Is 
worthy of notice here. Tlia»- weiVas follows: 

Pepartment of Eiperlmmtsl Evolution » . . I»t<-pniVr 1901 

Department of Marine Biology ls..vnilN?r' iwt 

IJeparlmenl of illalorlraMteseRrcIi Ikrember; 190.1 

^ Deparlnieot of Kennomirs and Soriology '» .lanuarv I'su 

Department of Terrestrial Magnetism . I AnrII l-mr 

solar Oh^rvatory . . IN-o mher. llml 

rT '•"'■oratory , 

ra par ment of Botanical Research December. 190.1 

.Sotcitlon UlmratOry IWinl.er.19.MI 

lN*parUnont of MerfdlAO Afitronomj .... Mnrrh 1<X>7 

• iM-par/tnent of Embryology.... ; - ,j,„ 

To ihese larger fields of ofierntlon must la* uddetl apecinl researches in almost 
every possible field, and even a casual readinirnf the annual reports of the 
Institution shows that the division of administration has Itself servetl as a 
research lalmrntory of no mean proportions." 

^ l••rom the nature of its work It is evident that the relati. n.s of the institu 
t on to unlveesltles and to leametl societies would liave to la* guarded This 
the instltutioh has tried to do by k,-eplng out of .hcui.UmI tields and bv deal- 
ing with imiividuals con<erne«l with sikm-IHc pieces of rewarch. The outside 
world has apparently raisorl little question ns to the privileges and resismsi. 
bIHtles of this institution, hut with the society of (4-holarS it has numerous 
contllcts. If the brief hints In the reports of the president are indieatlve of 
the content of his letter tiles." It is in the face of this tyia* of p.,hlic opinion 
that this Institution will continue to adjust itself to its pro|sT plar-e in so- 
ciety. and also, to work out s fundainentnl theory of admlnlst ration for this 
new ty|>e of educational enterprise, which, together with its help In popular- 
iziDK wientifle method and the use of the resultH of rew»nr<-h. will const itiiit 
no RUiiiJl part of jin total ctmtributlon. 

Any study of the finiincea. or of the amount of work <!one, or of the iuim»>«‘r 
of studies publishtHl. or of the number of houses, InlH)rat<»rie». ohRervatorlcs 
ami ships owne^I and utilizwl by the Instltuthin can add but little to nnV 
attempt. to evjilunte this typ«* of philonthrot»ic enterprise. The foilowlnj; tabic 
showing the annunl appropriations anA the volume and poke extent of its 
published resenrehes Is of .some value, however, when we consider that those 
sums have N»en spent in fields that could not have Iieen so fully explored if 
the several bundre«I Investigators employcMl had (^mi^elled* to meet ib(‘ 
usual demands made upon the time of a university profe.ssor: 

; "Discontinued IS • d^purtm^nt of the institotlon' in Iftia. 

» deflnlUoM of buminitles * In the 16th Tear 

Book« 1917, -p. IQ ff. 

^ • Bee eapecUllj the 14tb Year Book of the InaUtutlon. 
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Tabuc 8T.— of oppropri«tion$ made by Cameyl^ InitUution 
of Washington, J90t-J917' 


Flw^l InTWt* 
m«nt» In 
bonds. 


1902 .. 

ivwa 1100,475 

1904 190.t.‘>9 

1905 . 51,937 

1900 ' 63,015 

1907 2,000 

1908 68. 209 

1909 116,756 

1910 57.KH9 

1911 51,921 

1912 436,276 

1913 666,428 

1914 861.915 

1915 206,203 

1916.. 473,702 

1917 5a\473 


Total..! 3,858,363 


pro)ects. 


Minor 

projacuand 
spar ial asso- 
ciates and 
anUlants. 


i 


•( 


649.848 
269,910 
381.972 
5(8), .S48 
448,404 
495,021 
437.941 
468,609 
519, 
698. 
817. 
770,488 
638,281 
695,813 


; 609 |(L 

.w 


64,500 

137,564 

217,383 

149,843 

93.176 

90.176 
61,282 
7P.8U 
73,464 
63,048 
103,241 
110,083 
107,456 
109,569 
99,401 
97,526 


7.187,775 j 1,588,531 


' From 16th Yearbook, p. 29. Cents onUttad. 


PubUca- 

tlons. 

Admlnl^ 

tratloo. 

Total. 

Volumes published. 

Number. 

Pagn. 

\ 


127,513 

, 132,013 

3 



46 

1938 

4.1,627 

282,605 

3 

1,667 

11,. 590 

36,967 

511,949 

11 

2,877 

21,822 

37,208 

530,7.53 

21 


42.431 

42,621 

623.2^6 

19 

63.804 

46,005 

702, .534 

38 

9,712 

49.991 

48,274 

676,163 

28 

7. .128 

41,577 

45,292 

769,460 

19 

4,907 

49,067 

44,011 

662,373 

• 29 

8.105 

37,580 

4.5, 455 

661,616 

30 

6,712 

44,054 

43,791 

1.147,047 

23 

6,025 

53.171 

41, .552 

I.. 571. 572 

29 

9,.V.7 

44.670 

44. 1.59 

1,876.096 

23 

6,912 

46,698 

4.8,224 I 

l.lMl.PCt 

23 

6,152 

73,733 

49,454 

1,334,572 

.^5 

11,908 

62,884 

48,776 ' 

1,410,464 

21 

7. 1.55 

644,017 



694.936 

1 

13,973,614 

335 

88.5riS 




Sev«'ral points nbout those flKuiy« nro of intorest. During the ^0 years 
recorded in the^Uihle the unused funds hove acnmiulated, furnisliinp u* rtib- 
stontlol reserve fuiiH for sisvlal needs. Aside from tlie tirst thrw» years from 
45 to ft) |H»r e«»nt of the appropriations have N'oii Tor large depnrtinent iirojeets; 
from Ti to 12 per cent have tx^n for the sinaller Investigations, the tendency f 
lieing to give rather less to this Item; from 2 to 10 per cent have Iteen for pub- 
Mcati(iis. also with a tendency to decrease. During the first year only n sniull , 
npp'h.priatloii wajMiiade. approximately 80 |M*r cent of all going for adminis- 
tration. During the second year only about 15 per cent went for administra- 
tion. and for th(» remaining years the amount has been 7 per cent or less, 
declining to only 3 or 4 i>er c«*nt in* the six years ending In 1917. 

There arc uo figures with whfeh these properly can he compared, but they' 
stand as the experience of 16 years spent In developing an entirely new type 
of Institution. To the universities of the country It has not only furnished a 
great stimulus to rest^arch. but It has also given much direct assistance by 
financing important pieces of Investigation and by publishing finished pieces* of 
research. 


4. THE OEITEBAL EDUCATION BOAED. 


Mr. Rockefeller referred to the Oeneral Education Board as “an organiwi- 
"^lon formtMl for the piinx>»^ of working out. In an orderly and rather scientific 
way. the problem of helping to stimulate and improve education in all parts 
of the coiAitry.”** 

The experience of the Peabody Fund In cooperating witli State. counS. and 
Tlty otncials was at hand and had been thoroughly studied.** Just how to co- 
operate with other forces, public and private, was the first specific problem of 
the General Education Board. ^ 


*> Rockefeller, John* D. The BeneTOIent Trust, the Cooperative riinclple In Giving, 
The Worlds Work. vol. 17. Jan.. 1909. 

** Bee The. General Education Board, 1902^1914, p. 13 ff. « 
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aside the question of bow this was accotnpl^hed In the matter of 
form ilenionsjrallon H^ork and In eU-pientarj* and secondar>* edueatloii In the 
South, we art' conqtWetl here with the board’s work In the field of liljrher 
education. ^ , 

<Nne of the t<Tms\of Mr. Uockefeller's se4x>nd >:ift to the hoarti was that 
osslstaiu'e should l>e j^lven t<» — 

siieli InstitiitioiiR of hUmlii^: as the Iward ijiay deem best adnpti'tl to nroidote 
a fompnOteiiKive systeid of hlK'lier^edmnitlon In the Tnlbd Suites. 

The fact was we hnd no system of hlpher etluratlon, and tills eoriNiratlon 
propo«etj to do what It could towiinl that im»st laiidahle end. S( h«H»ls had Ihvii 

r develo|KH| by the cliureli. the State, and private enterprlst*. each w.irkliii: with 
blit little reference to the other, deiioiiilnatlonal <-oiii|a*tltion and |Hilltles »»ften 
nv4u1tiiif( ill quite the op|>oslte of system. 

If this new Intanl was to work toward a ** systejfi of hli:her i‘<lueation.*’ then 
It luiist -liievltnldy clash with tlu'se almidy contlieNnK eiiteriTrlw's. or staaeliow 
elTei t n OKirdimU-lon ofMlieIr varlhus forct's. SoniV definite inilley. therefore, 
had to he (bH-hbM u|>on^ I'wo principles of prmvdiife were laid down, as fol- 
lows The boani neither |H>as*‘ssed nor deslre<i nny authority, and would 
• not seek directly or Jndin'ctly to bias the fiction of any i'«*Heiie or university; 
In iiiaklni; an iipproprlatb>ii the board would In no way Interfere with the in 


ternal lunnairement of an institution nor Incur any re.<«p(mslblllty for Its 
conduct. 

When and where ami how to apply llu'se qirmciples wa^ the practical task. 
Ill 1^16-17 the hoard reimrt«'<l that In all It had a.ssistwl ll'J coIleKes amU 
universities In :V2 Slates. Ihirlnic the year 191G-17 the iM»ard contrihuteil a 
total of toward n total of $.’>..‘t00.t»00 In plfts to 0 n>lle^'s. When 

we I'onslder that for this same year Harvard 're<'«' I ved frmu gifts as much 
OH 11.034,047, t'olumhin $1,300.,'M>4. and Thlcago $3.1«1.543 we can see that the 
hoard had to find some luisis for making choh'e among its many imiksIIiIo^ 
boneficlnrles. . • 

^ Mfuchig this choice was precisely what Mr. Rockefelh»r wunteil to hove done 
sclent I rtcally. To*do It was to demonstrate that phllanihropy could l>e made 
a smcessfiil business enterpri se. Am>rdingly, extensive sHidies of the ques- 
tion were unUjjeKken. and to dat<* almost the entire college llehi has heeii 
surveyed wiqf^resi>ecl to certain main IssVs, and those colleg(*s to which con- 
tributlons hare b<?en nAide have lM*en studied minutely. The result Is a mine 
of inqsirtant and systemn^cally organized Information nlsmt our higher in- 
-stltuttons of learning that likd not hitherto l>een nvullnhle. These studies can 
not ^ "^*'*ni» lelT descriM f. nor their v^ili^^^siitlKfarffiriiy explained In few 
words." .A.s a tiietbml of giving ihoy standi as a permanent contribution of 
vnhie. They have meant that fac| rather.than sentiment has gulde^l the Isuird 
from the start. 

The board has made a somewhat modest i^tatement " of CiTtaln clenrly evident 
liupro»*einent8 that have resulted from their strict adherence to this methml 
of giving, as follows: 

F’lrst, Is that of more careful accounting systems. . 

Second, It has necessitated a clarification of certain terms, such na *' chpital,** 

" eiidownieDt«" " scientific e<iulpnient,” etc., the very looee usage of which had 

H ^ ^ 

“There I« plenty of evidence on file In the board rooms to show that many benefactors 
are utilising these studies In placing tbelr gifts. 

“The (Seneral Kdacatlon Board, 1902-1014, p. 149 ff. 
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pjvvlonaly mnde It Iniposalhle lo compare financial .atailstlca of different In- 
HtlhilhniS. 

TIUrd. It lias pijt uii end to tlie prnclicv, ratlier coiiimpn aiimiif; of 

uhIiik I1h» principal of cndtiwment fun<i^s»•on Mie ahtsiuiiifaimi that the sum »o 
taken Nvaa a loan and would later be replatvd. 

hourth, It Ikis tu*ouKlit al>o\it a diatiucthm In practUv l>et\viH*n the etluc^* 
tioiial Imd^et of ^ c(»IU*Ke and ira varloim huHinetvs ju'tlvltlcH. such hh the run- 
iiiuK (tf a lH>ardlng hall. 

Fifth. It has resulttsl in a suri of departmenlal aci.'ouutlUK, Which baa helptnl " 
not i>nly to distinguish ixisis in o^llege frtua i>^«ts in preparatory <1et):irttnents 
hut has teiidtHi to help even iu defining what work Is of ixdlege and whai la of 
academy grade. 

This Umnl has o|H»rat*Nl on one other principle that deserviMi mention, via, 
that any ^•ollege that can not raise some money from Its own natural clientele 
is scamdy to hi* thought of ns \erv nei'esaary to the coininunlty. Acconllngly, 
it has lMs*n tl»e i*ra( thv of the Isnird to ('ontrlhute a sum toward a much larger 
total which the-iNdlege must ralsi‘. Mr. ItiHkefeller said that— 
to give to institutions that ought to l>e suppdrttHl l)y others is not the lM*st ^ 
phtlniitliTopy. Such giving only serves to dry up the natural snrinira of 
charity. • 

riie application of lids prinriph^ hns not only hrouglit large gifts lo educa- 
tion that prolmhiy w^add iu v»*i liuve tssm glvmi otIierwis4>. tint It has hel|)e<l 
lo\vard placing the n's|sifislhim v for 1 |||. gmwth of lIie^e colh'ges whVrt* it 
iH-longs * iiiMiii large mmilsTs of interest»vl friends 

Anotlier ninditioii fn»in whii ti the hoaid vanes hut rarely Is (hat tiie entire 
gift of which their own forms a part, shall lie presm-wnl Inviolate for il»e 
iKMiiKineiit einhiwment of tlie iiisi itut ion. /rids r»‘eogijiz 4 ‘s the netsl P»r gvneral, 
us opiMistsl lo hissial. endowment funds. Another provision is that no part 
‘ of (lie honni's gift ran ever Ih‘ dsHl ftrr tinmlogleal lnstrneti«m. 
j During (lie Inst few years the Iman^ Ims enierei) nism two lyiher lim»s of 
work—llint <if financ ng ami diriHitiig niucational investigations and that of 
putting clinical instruction in (lie nu^illcal scliools of .Folm Hopkins. Yale, am! 
Washington Fniversities upon a lull time Imsis. Tins latter vvaii imt an untriiHl 
exiHM .inent, hut it was lertalnl./ in :m early e\|H‘riineiitnl stfigc* in this eouiitrv. 

1 iu^ field of e<lucatioiial invt*sti,;s(l 4 iii was not iievw tnil iln» demand for sucli 
- work was liy no means fully met U.,k nther ngeih ies. The survey of (lie 
MarylamI State wdnsd sysnnn : the more nss nt Jwi>ov{ of a anrvey of (lie 
scluHds of iJary. Ind.;, and (lie exis^rlineiital w7<rk on rending and writing 
S4*ales at ('hicago Fnlversity and w.th gifted^upils at lUimdshrniversity ; 
us well as the oxi)erlmental 8 cImm) 1 at Tt^aervefs Follege Columhia i;iiivei>ilty! 
ore some of the resull.s mi far ohtaiiiCNl in this fiehl. all of w hhh give large 
promise. 

Tire following table will give at most an ii?ade<]uate notion of the work that 
has thus far t>een acccniplishe<l by the foundation: 
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Tabuc SS.^Totat ap^opriations of ike Oenrml Kdu^^Uon Board from it§ 
foundation in I90t to June /P/8.* 

• *4 . 

(Tbf Hookeffller PuDd. V " 


I Anouiit 
jAppcxi^ rift ted. 


Amount 

pftNj 


For vhitftft' 

Cnlvftrftittf* ftod coUffftt for ftodowiDeiii 
CodofM ftnd ftrbonir for furmit erpftQfte* 

Mftdlcftl ftchoolt fur rodowmrnt 

rroiMftort of ftocnodftr; oditcftUoo. 

Rurftl ftrbool MrroU 

Liorolo school 

(^ooftoUdfttod nirftl schools 
Soutbor^l^iimUoii bo«rd 


For MCroM: 

for rumnt oi|irnses ftod buildings . 
MMlimi achooU for currrot r xpeasos . . . 

Kurml ftchoot ftcrnu 

Summer schi^s 

County trmlaJmjr ftchools... " 

Honio-auhcn'nubft 

Rimsm of sporUI studenU ftt Uftmploo sod Tuskop^. 

Bcho)4rshlpft 

KftCro Rurftl School PuiMl 

Jobo F. Slftter Fuod 


AcrlciiUrrel work < white ftod oefroV 

Sctilhcro ftfrrlcullurftl demoostretion wrvk. 

Jilris' ranmoc ftnd oMUry work in the South * 

Mftine ftfTimltiirftl «1n|Ao»trali<'io w<ek 

New llftmpshire ftrrf^tiirftl driU(iuslrftU.4i wiwk 

Rural ur^ftaitaiiuo s»7^v ice 

• e ' 

HlftCftUftOKMu (while ftnd nrfroV 

MuenUonal inttsUffttiao tad nwaarcb 

^ Horth edumUooftl oood/ti(«s and nretls m 

CoftbaeoouaUng inura for tJarj. 

KXMXM rufftiftcliitol ftiTMU ftt Harvard tumroer ad^*! ' 

ModftI ooumy oritaolraUao 

Cflnlftmnoeft 

Sup^emeDUl hind 


•l3.ST3.r04 
174.991 ! 

i.ans.nft 

579. Xto 
230.474 
719. 2.V0 
7I..Stl0 
97,13(1 


• 10, m 617 
174.991 
7. 770. S74 
3«.(1N9 
\72 JOS 
104,2V) 
11. MO 
97,130 


.\ mount 
unpaid. 


36,2VI 
M. 771) 
li-V (kk) 

to,(n) 


».Sno.i62 

13 9S2.6M 

' 6. 647. vn 

1.249. ns 
is.oao 

, l.Ml'.iK? 
15.(00 

1 1UH.492 

3m.ijo 

1 153.086 

v».as4 

19. Wl 

1I.A19 

1 «.as2 

49.7V7 

f 26.604 , 

71,193 

90. IN) 

1 M. 766 

32.230 

17.NIVS 

1.6)5 

14. 250 

i.oon 

*10 

1 4,700 

60,400 

11.400 1 

> IH.dU 

3.0W 

* 1 

3.0t» 

l.7l.\S,t9 ; 

I.4W.V7W ' 

259.902 


716.077 
n .3 .7.M I 
IJO.'Cft I 
04, 09 1 j 
1^.646 


7i6.(»n 
in 7M 
W.\h 7« j 
4h.09.1 

36,644 { 


l.0kl,446 


j 

S.<W ... 
I.033 ; 
7.000 1. . 
2H. t.V0 I . 
19. 4.« ' 

7.777 1 


1.010,466 { 


12?.'9KS 


lo.nnii 


4).0iki 


1,02^ 


"31. .'<>1 
19.4.1^ 

7 . 7 n 


226,741 


171.724 


7.011 

7.660 


tnoot&e on hand June 30, I9n 

Uopdld ftppruprlftUooft as above 

Unappropriated Inoome June 30 , 19 is. , 


.VS, 016 


l.(«2,60l 


» See An. Rept., Oep. Educ. Bd.* 1917 - 16 , pp, $ 4 ^. Vtnu onlttMl. 




111 a<Wlt on to the foreRoInjc the gum of $n0,5r2.33 has been appropriated 
•ml paid to neirro rural grhouls from the Ineotne of Anna T. Jeaiieg Fund, and 
$.*Ci,000 hna nppropriattHl and paid to Sitelmaii Seminary from the pritulpal 
of the I-aura S. Uockefeller Fund. 

6. TUB ('AanBfltr. HU IiOATION FOR the ADVANCKllEIVT OF TRArHiNo: 

Fundamental to Mr. Cameglea doctrine of gUMng had-ten the Idea that the 
purpose for which one gives must no^have a v^egrading. pau{>eriziug tendency 
upon the lecIpienL* To be able to give a pension and avoid such difficulties 
ni these waa the task Mr. Carnegie set for hlmaelf. 

Believing that many evils were resulting from low salaries for profeasors 
oml being familiar Vlth the idea of teachers* pensions so widely practlce«l In 

•TV Ooipel 4»f WcslU. P- 21, K. , 
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* f 

EuroiK*. Mr. Caroeirte hoped to iiiaVe the pension for 'the <i»rofei«or ami hit 
willow a re»nilar part of the Aniorlran eiluratlobal ayatein. He believed that 
If the teaclier could- mvlve his reilrliiic allowani'e Dirt as a charity but as a 
inattef of rlteht tlicii |»en^ons would falae the plane of ai'adeiuic life." 

Ohviinjsly. the Income from the oiifrlohl (tift of $10.000.Ufc» would not meet 
till* tm*tlM hf the 70t> or more InsiltutlooH inillinfc themselves cidle^e*!. Klmt of 
all. therefon*. the foumlMthm was faiv to fai'e with the quest loir of witat Is a' 
I'ldlejn*. Sci'iimlly. havliif; bamsl fron^^rtlcitMitlon in the fund all Insiltu- 
tlons nndiT deiiomlhatloiml i-ontrol. the qiiestloti of whu.t cMiistItutea deiionil* 
niitimiril contnd must also l*e scttliHl. The leind dellnltion of a colleice which has 
Imshi In o|KTMtlon In- the State of New York ftimlsheil a Itasls for an answer 
'to the first «|iiesTlitir,** and ii definition of denominational eolleire whs srhltrarlljr 
decidid upon and the foundation Ih'^hh o|)orH>loiiii. trusting to i n vest Ipit Ion and 
ex|H»rlfinv to clarify these detltiltloDs. 

Till* lirsi witrk of the foundation was to stmd out a circular asking all In- 
st itutioiis oA hl;;hcr Icaniing for Informa t ion txairlnj: uism : la) The eiluca- 
tlon.^l stmidanis In nsi* ; (M the ndatlons of the si-hool to the State. t*oth 
In limners of iMutnd and hupi>ort ; (rl the ndatlon of the school to Ddigloiis 
tleiiohii nut tons. In addition to this. Information n*iranllna salaries and **lw^ «f 
facidtie'* wan askiMl for.* This hnoiiilit topether an unusually rich niona of 
ishii-jiilniml data, which wlieii djpesieil hy the foiiiidiitioii furiilsheil the basis for 
Its fiitnn* a«*tioii. 

Oai if this amt sikhiimIhu; studies came tlie^ quant it i^ve detlnlthm of .the 
citllepe eiitrniHv ** mdt a « lean»r dhtiiictroii U>twe^ the work of a pn*- 
piinitury depiirtnii-nt and that of the c<tlh**:e pro|s*r : :is well as idenrer i»»n- 
(Vpiioii< of •* l ollepe.*' oj^" State ndlepi*.*^ and of “ deiMiiiinat ionki college.** 
Tht>se nivonipliKlnnciits an* |H>Jh»fed to here not only ns an . Ini|s»rtaiit ixin-, 
trilmiloii in -rtiiulartlf/.Kiion hut also liecnusi^ of the wide dlsmiKsloii of iliem* 
snitjis IS which tlie action of the fouadation provokesl. Stt< Ii work shows, tia*. 
how the foimdatlon reallrisl that In onler to set wisely In the u^ardlug uf re- 
tirhiu allowaiiivs it mus^ itself find of all l>e<'ome an ** laluratlonal agimcy.*’ * 

• This iy|H* uf^ study is not the extent of the fmindatlon'H eilucntlonal Invisdiipi- 
floiis. Its charter deinaiidisl that the trnstw*^ “do and pe^orra all things * 
niH-cssary to eiicouruge. uphold, and dignify the profesalon of the teacher and 
the cause of higher eihiratl*m." “ In pursuuni'e of this end the foundation liaa 
* fnun <he start niidertaken»tt> contribute Mlierully to the scientific study of 
higher islncatlon. In Mr. ('arnegle addiil fl.'iTiO.OOO to the endowment to 
m**el the iushIs of a research department, and alrendy the results of ll extensive 
studies have Immmi puhllsheil and sf^veral others are under wny. It Is not pitHsIhle 
to Ktnje airuratcly the value of this tyiie of contribution. One might point to 
sptH lIlc cases of more nmimie university bookkeeping having resiit(e«l from ^the 
ls8ii:mci‘ of Bulletin No. 3, 1010, which presented 2N typical blank formii for 
the puhllc repi»rtlng of the flnnnclal receipta ond expenditum of universities 
and i-olleges; or to the revision of-eUndanls and the stir tliat wifs cauf^t In 
the m»*d»cul world by the laauance of Bulletin No. 4, 1910. describing the s^atua 
of meilicnl edm-athm In the Unheil States and Canada ; or to the legislative 
cnactmenta following the recommendatlona made In Bulletin No. 7. 1907, glr- 

The Policy of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement a>r Teaching, Bduc. 
Rev.. JUDC^ 1006. . 

*8ee First Annuel Report of the Preeldeot end of the Treeeurer. p. S«. 

^ • Ihtd.. p 10, ff. • . * !> 

The Carnegie Foundation for .%dvaDCfment of Teuching. 8«*cond Anooel 
Report of the President end Treasurer, p. 65. 

" Bee Quotation on p. 85. 
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*ng the reeiiltR of the surve^ of rtlucatioii in the State of Vermont; or to 
filniiiiir reactions to tlie reixjrts deallnft with englne(* *ring e<iiicutioii ami legal 
eiUioatlnn, and in each Instfinee show that the slmly brought direct results. 
The larger value of .such work, however, can not be measured in that way. 
The seiitlineiit for better meilicai schools which was creahHl by the hmndatloirs 
study has been a powerful factor in bringing niumt higher Htuii<lnr4ls of training 
In that imifesslon. and similar valuable results liave come from other studies. 

In a<Imiriiaterliig the i>etision system the foumlathm has iiiet with iniiiiy 
ilidlculties. some of which iiave not l»een easy ti» overc«»ni(». Er(»iii the outset 
the- foundation ha.s wisely dealt with Iii.stltutlon.s ami iH»t with Individuals. 
It nuiat not herald, however, that the fpumiation set itself up'as'a standard- 
izing agency. It did set itself up as an educational agency, an<i .very properly 
chose to administer its funds in teriii.s of wlniationa* staminrds of its owii 
choosing. In doing this no embarnissment was felt. The foundation nniiavl 
. a list of “oct'eptetl institiitiona,”** explaliie^i why the.se were incimitNi. ami 
no serious criticism of this list was ofTeretl hy tlie puhiio. 

By tlie end of the first year the trusttM^ stated that the questiolis of esln* 
enfionarstandnrds and of demuiiinatlonal or State c«mtrol Iia<) been pnivlsioii- 
ally dealt with.” These questions contImie«l to bring diliiculties to the haiii- 
<Iation. and for several years their reports show that tiiey were exhaustively 
studietl. The question of pensl<»ns for professors of State universities was 
solv«l in UMiH when Mr. ('ariicgie iHhlresstHl a letter tu the hoar«l in which 
he offcre<l to. adtl to ilie emiowment in ortler to nie*'t that iu»tMl.“ 

Denominational colleges meni<trializc<l the trustees to iiio<ilfv their ruling af- 
fei ting suclrln.stitiilion.s” hut with little suc«-e.s.s. Several sharp criticisms itf 
the txisition of the foundation in this iiiattm- appearetl in inugaziiies.” but the 
trii.^ties preferriMl to iiiaiiituiii their original staminrd.” 

During tlie first few .vears the number of iustiiiitions eligible for the ** ac- 
cepted list” liicronsed at an nnexpecte*! rate ” ami the foundatitui was ooiii- 
Iielled to revise Its rides for granting peiishins or otherwise plan to carry a 
heavier load. \Vhhlii a very few years a nmnher of colleges under deinuiiina- 
thiiinl control, by proper legal process, hail so iiuKlithMl their charters or artiele.s 
of inrtiriMtnitlon ns to iiiiike them eligible t«> the ac4*eptnl list.” the original 
nctuiirUd tigim‘s hu«l taken no aecount of the growth of the institutions.” nm 1 
the iiiiiiiber retiring under the “.vears of service” husis luul hetm far greater 
than anticipated.” and other facts Indicated that some mmlifieation of original 

•»Tho original list is printed In the foundatioirH flrst annual ro[)ort *aI>ovo ^•lte^l. 

® See the foumlatloo*H firht annual it port alwve cited, p. ;m (t. 

**See the foundatioirs third annual report, p. 62, for copy of bla letter. 

•• See the foundation's fourth annual rei»ort. p. 4 ff. 

*S6e letter by J. 1*. <*iiMhlng publlabed In Nation, vol. 1)0, p. 23.^, and other articles In 
-the same volume: also vol. ,*n of Science. 

"Carnegie Fouodution for tlie .Advancement of Teaching. Iteport. 1900, p. 0. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Tejicbing. Ileport, 1009, p. l|.l 
"Boardoin, Drury. Central University of Kentucky, anti Drake Unlveralty uVe illua- 
tmtlons. 

* Bee the foundation's fourth annual report, p. 62. 

" In hla Review of Six Years of AdmlnlMtratWe Experience the prealdent of the founda- * 
tion explains, that the 2.') y«trs of service rule had l»een "adopted by the trustees under 
the assumption that but few appItcatiunH would l)e made under it. and that these would 
be In the main applications from meq who were disabled for further service. The Inten- 
tion was In fact to use the rule us a dtsahmiy provision." "After s few yeat-s of admlnls- 
trat^D it was perfectly clear that the rule was doing harm rather than good It was 
therefore repealed by the trustees in accordafice with the authority they had reserved In 
their handa." and was made ii definite dlsahility rule. See seventh annust reuorf of th« 
president and treasurer. 1012, p. 82. , 
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' plimsi would have to l>e made. At the outaet the l ight to make auch modification 
hud been aiieclolly reserved" imrtly upon the advice of actuarial experts. Ac- 
cord lii);l,v,bi ltX)9 the rules for granting retiriug allowances were changed In 
two resiHTt8. 

The orIj;l liar rules based the Knint of a i^ension ninm ai^e or leiifrth of service 
ill accordniK-e with 10 spe<*mo rules. Rule 1 was revised to Include instructors 
as well IIS tlie vuribus p*a<les of professors, tlcans. mid t^resldeuts, and so really 
iirmideiiHl the scope of the fouiidatiou's work to that extent. The original rules 
grant iiiK n pension after l*r» years of service were changed so. as to restrict 
siicli allovvtiiice to only such teachers as were proveil hy niedicul examination 
to he untU for gervlt'e. This hitter chaipce brought fortli extensive critlcisiii/ 
riiising the question of the ethical right of the foundation to do the thing It 
hml siieclrtciilly reserved the right to do. viz. to modify Its rules “ In such man- 
ner as experience may indicate as desirahle.*’ 

The reasons for making tliese (‘hiiiiges are more fully set forth In their 1904 
re|H»rt tliitn it is possihle-to show in brief space. It servers our pur|>ose here to 
note, lirsl, that sncli clinnge was ninde. and that tfic f^aindation was legally 
within its rlglits in .«o doing; and, seeomi. that the change met wltli strong oppo- 
V. slUun ill iminy quarters. 

Tliere were sliglit modiliciitioiis of these ndes. hut no important changes 
were pro|M»se<I until the Issuam c* to the trustees and to nil teachers in. associated 
iiislitution.s of tile foiiiidiitfoirs contldeiitial coni m mi ini I ion In 1915, setting 
fortli a ('omi>rclu*iisKe i*Iaii of Insuriimv and An mi I ties.** This couniiunica- 
tioa called ntieiition to the weak points in tlie existing system of |>eiisrons and 
propnsiMl to rephuv the old system witli a plan of Insurance and aiiiniith^ 
Mure Ihiin f»0 institutions complied, with the rnpiest for critieisiii. and their 
slutemeiits are pahlislaHl in an apiMuidix to the eh^viuitli aiiiniul rcp<irt of tlie 
foniidailoii. Many faculties approved the plan In luirt, a few upprovetl the plan 
in lull a.s suggestnl, but altogether tliese statements, togetlier with what a|>- 
IH'iirnl ill the press, contain iininy Important criticisms. It was nrguetl, Hrst. 
that I lie (’anicgie Koiindallon had crealeil certain exim tathnis on tlic part of 
college teachers which it was morally oiiligatcd to fiiiflli ; stH'oiid. that it is 
iiiijiist to 4*.slahll.sli a system of insurance involving comiailsory eisqieration on 
the part of every teacher; and, thinl, that coiiniierciiil *coii»pmiies^c<*uld olTer 
a plan which would lie niiaiu iiilly niori^ attractive.** 

Ill 1910-17 the trustees passe^l a resolution referring the |iro|»os(Ml new plan 
of insurniiee aqd annuities to a (*0111111 Issloii consisting of six tnistt'es of tlie 
foundation, twolrepn^sentatives of the American AssiK*iiitioii of University 
Urofessors, and one representative each from the ARsoclation (if American 
rnlversltios, tlu‘. National Associutloii of Slate riilversities, and the Associa- 
tion of Aiiicriniii Uolleges.** This coniiiiisHluii agreed iiiKiii a plan of insurance 

^ j 

*• 8(*e original HuIch for (tranttng of lt«tirlng. Allowmires Id flrat aooiial report. 

"ThiM WHS later puUIlalied as HuIletiD No. 0 of the foundation.’ 

"Ill the eleventh annual report of the president and treasurer rrealdeiit PAchett 
vlrtuaily ac<^epts the first of these objections as Taltd (see p. 24), and the trustees pasMsl 
a resolution approving the idea of a (Contributory pension system which will opoi'ata 
•without unfairness to the Just eKpectatloos of Institutions or of Individuals under the 
present rules.” (See p. 4.) In the tw'elfth annual report a review of the year’s work 
points out that the experience of 12 years’ work has found the foundation ’* faced with 
two duties: First, to carry out fairly and to the best of theh ablilty the obligations as- 
sumed in the associated InatltuMona ” ; and, secondly, to establish a system of.l9aursnre. 
Further the report says : ” In the nature of the case the determliiatloii of what Is a 
reasonalile exercise of the power of revision retained by the trustees touches many per- 
sonni Intereats.” See pp. 11> and .*10. , . 

" Twelfth An. Rep. of the Foundation, 1910-17, p. 5 , for the membership of thia com- 
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and annuities and recommended It to the|tni8tee8 of the foundation.** In May. 
1917, It was voted to approve the fundainentai principles of the teachers* pen- 
sion system and also the combination of insurance and annuity bimeflts, as de- 
fined In the report of the above commission.** 

This ver>’ soon led to the organization of the Teachers* Insurance and 
nulty Association of America, chartered by the State of New York on March 
4. 1918. This insurance company, tdgrether with a definite and fair plan for 
fnlfllllnsr the expectations of teachers who had belonjred to the associated Insti- 
tutions under the orisrinal |>ension system, I roiijrlit ‘to a close what is likely 
to be regarded as the first i»erio<l of the history of the (Carnegie Foiindatlop 
for thej«A(tvai^ment of Teaching. It was In many ways a stormy period In 
which sharp and often personal criticism was hurled at the foundation by 
Individuals, through the press and even in the form of an investipition by the 
Federal Commission on Industrial Ilehitlons. Few direct replies to these 
criticisms have »>een made by the officers of the foundation except through the 
pages of their regular annual reports/ wliere every intelligent criticism has 
he<‘n dealt with. 

It Is obvious, even from this brief sketch of the history of this foundation, 
that what may be termeil the elastic clause in Its rules for grantfng pensions 
has been a most Important one. The field was new and experience alone coiild 
point the way. Without the right to change its plans the foundation might 
hove become a nuisance Instead of a l>h*ssing. If tliat clause has given tlie 
foundation on easy way out of difficulties— too easy as some have thought— 
It has prove<l to be an excellent point of leverage for public opinion, and it 
must be evident to all that public opinion has not been Ignored. 

It must be said that the foundation has done some difficult pioneering in tlie 
field of teachers* pensions and has contributed liberally to the development and 
application of proper ^standards In the field of higher education. The following 
tables will give a partial financial view of the operations of the foundation up 
to .Tune 30. 1917: 


*rABi.K 39.-^ltecc«*pfs and expenditures of Camcffie Foundation for Adrancemcni 

of Tvuvliiup^ J906~J9/7,** 


Datex. 


1M4. 


1917 e.. 


Total 

n«elpts. 

Retiring 

allow- 

ance. 

E 

Admiiits- 

Iratloii. 

xpeiidltur 

Piiblica- 

tluii. 

PS. 

Stiidies. 

etc. 

Total. 

! 1292,673 


SI0.032 



$19,032 

AK031 

11.58,800 

39,906 

1 

1 

198,797 

I 530,30^ 

24G,Ct2 

30.898 


6.531 

287,072 

.M-l.3.35 

343.870 

36. 106 

17. 0S3 i 

j 9. IW 

397,465 

! M3. 881 

400.834 

35,749 

8,A:i5 1 

1 23.1W9 

538,148 

1 590,449 

526,879 

36,743 

0^414 1 

1 7. 40G 

.580,443 

; 676^480 

670.423 

35,949 

23,777 

3,347 

634.496 

1 004,195 

60Qt390 

36^632 

3.579 


040.601 

^ S90.0W 

034,863 

32,010 

1.758 1 


609,533 

712, RS2 

674, ?J4 

36,650 

1,576 ! 


7li8S3 

800,332 

687.100 

36,684 

6^620 ! 

8 

73U413 

82^863 

( 

647,368 

33,772 

6,300 ! 

2,461 

625,802 


• Compiled from the annual report of the treasurer of the foundation. CenU are omitted. 

» Inly 1 to Sept. 30. ^ 

• Oet. 1 to June 30. 


appendix to Part II, for a full report of thia..CDmmlaaIon. 

« IWd,. p. 28 If. 

^ Prealdent Henry 8. Pritchett wrote a careful and digniaed reply to rach crltlcisma 
for the N. Amer. Rev. of April, 1916, « Should the Cvnegle F 4 >undatlon be Suppreeaed : " 
and Secretary Clyde Furat gave an addresa before the Dept of Sup.. Nat, Ed^ Aaaoc.. In 
1018, on **The Place of the Educational Foundation in American Education.” This ad- 
dreaa waa pubUahed In School and Society for March 30. I918| 
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Table AO,—FounMUm *9 e»penditurt9 for allouxiiwei, each third year,* . 


Ymts. 


InstltutlofiB. 


Kind. 


1W0«... 
l90»-0.. 
19IU12 . 
,;914-15 . 
1916-17* 


fAASOcUtad 

NoDASRodated. . 

fAanciat«l 

iNoDanocitt«d.. 

rAnodat«l 

iNonaaMrUtcd. . 


N(»asMdAt«d. . 

AnodAtad 

.Nonassodatad. . 


Num< 

bar. 


fi&anil 
teachers 
.on roll. 

Retiring 

allow* 

ances 

|Wd. 

Widows’ 

pensions. 

Total 

amount 

paid. 

Num- 

ber. 

Amount 

paid. 

44 

•15,47V 

6 

•1, 125 

$16,004 

12 

6,475 



125 

6^000 

162 

206,473 

33 

24,545 

231,018 

M 

104,537 

12 

8,317 

11^863 

220 

388,338 

62 

53,646 

441.985 

HO 

108,330 

23 

20,046 

128,438, 

2M 

473,969 

00 

80^152 

564,128 

68 

99,851 

28 

20,752 

120^608 

274 

345,214 

112 

116,891 

462,105 

62 

62,054 

32 

23,199 

85^253 


'■ . * If® Intervening years ara*not given, but ap^xlmata thoae here reported; aaa 12tb 

An. Rep. of the roundation. Cants are omitted. 

■ Prom July 1 to Sept. 30. • . 

* Oct. 1 to June 30. • 

6. THE RUSSELL SACK FOUNDATIOIf. 

The Russell Sage FoujidatlQn has purposely avoided the field of higher edn- 
cstlon from the start * but ile8er\’e8 mention here b^use of the contributions 
It has made td educational research. ^ 

Among Its contributions are to be listed studies of retardation and elimina- 
tion ill city school systems, the medical Inspection of schools, the care and 
training of crlppletl children, child*welfare work, health work in public schools, 
eiluc^ation through reforest ion. school buildings and equipment, and many other 
studies of direct or indirect value in reducing education to u science. Im- 
imrtnnt. too, is the extensive work which the foundation has done in the field 
of *Nlucutioiial surveys. The reports of the Springfield and the Cleveland 
surveys liave a idcnl materially in the establishment of standards for this kind 
of work. From the start the foundation's policy has been to spend its income 
on research and the disseminution of knowledge with a preventive Intent. That 
it has carried out such a policy is evident to those who are familiar with its 
puiilittitious. * 

SUMMARY. ^ 

In tills chapter it has lieen the purpose to describe the working principles 
and as far as possible to show the significance of our recently established phil- 
anthropic educational foundations. In form these foundations represent a 
new type of agency in eilucational philanthropy. In scope the ixissiblllty of 
service which they are empowered to render to higher e<iucotion is almost with- 
out limit, and in the main each of the foundations occupies a field 4>eculiarly 
-Its own. 

These foundations are well characterized as attempts at reducing educa- 
tional philanthropy to a business. The corporate principle Is fully applied and 
the plan of administration la similar to that by which the affairs of a factory 
^r a raUroad are directed. In their most recent form the essential principles 
of a commission business are employed. 

, They are further characterized by the very ^neral Umitationa placed npon 
^the gifts by the founders; by the pomlbtlltles left open for reasonable changes 
In the original purpose, or even. In some caaea, for a termination of the entihi; 

** Schneider. Frtns, Jr. The Ruteeli Soge Foundation, in Jour, Nat. loatltute of Bo. 
Hciencea, Dec. 20. 1016. p. 6. 
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, trust; by tlie very careful plans deviaeil for the mlmiulstration of the funds; 

• nnd by the entire absence of political, sectariun. or sectional control. 

The work accomplished by these ftuindntions <*an not l>e fully evaluated. In. 
variety and extent It includes »;ift8 nnd pn»|»;t^nn<ln /or. the development of 
public schools, the endowment of colleges. felha|8hip8. nnd ramslons, as well ms 
research in almost every Held known to wience. In all these tields their 
eff<»rts ^lave been fruitful. 

The movement (for^in tlie history of etiucationnl jiliilauthropy it must hi* 
called a distinct movement) appears not yet to have'rencheil Its zenith. In 
character it is l»ecomln>r more nnd more Inclusive, uiid i>ei Imps hy that tendency 
may contribute to the estuldislnnent of the hlea that iHiiicatiou is hut one of 
the many aspects of oUr social problem. The power which such Institutions 
can turn toward the reomst ruction of society lias already Ihmmj clearly Indi- 
cutwl by the results de8cr|l>e<l al»ove, i»ut quite as clearly 1ms public opinion 
shown not^only its ability to discern the possible misuses of tliat jiower but als^) 

.. its readiness to bring pressure to bear «»mv n sign of sucli danger has bt*en 
^ sen.se<i. However much tliese foundations may suisTvIsd, tiierefore. and the 
promise in lids respect is great, it is evident tlmt they will Iliem8i*lves not go 
I uusuj»erviseiL , 
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Chapter VI. ' 


. ) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


rrni*osE and plan ok the sti dt. 

It h 08 boon tho purpose of this Ktmly to Inquire Into tlie extent to which 
philanthropy hn.s l>ecn resiwnsihio f6r the development of our liistlttitions of 
higher le.irninp. to dt$k*o>er whiit motivi>8 have prompteil thU philanthropy 
and how those motives have 1nthiem*oil oollejte hulldlnj-. and. in addition, to 
try to hrinj; to Mjiht whatever Iuir l>wn develoixHl Irt the way of a theory of 
odaratioiial phllanthrop»y and of eilirnitionul endowments. 

The study is covered In four chapters deullnj;. resiHvtlvely. with: (1) The 
devclopuient of a theory of endowmenta and of philanthropy; (2) philanthropy 
of (he colonial^ i>eriod ; (3) philanthropy of ilie early natlonari»erio<h 1776- 
ISTm; (4) philHnthrot>y of the lute national period. 1865-1018; and (5) great 
ethicatioiial foundationK. 

Various sources have been drawn ut>oii. chief of which have been indicated 
hy footnote references. These sources may be classified as having to do with 
what may l>e termed the qualitative and quantitative aspecTs of the problem, 
reftpectivoly. The former including charters, constitutions, by laws, deeils of 
trust, wills, mid other Instniiaeiits of gift ; the latter only ^Uth the bare figures 
and their analysis, or the stat sties, of such gifts. 

/ 

TIIF. THEOpY OF ENDOWMENTS. 


At the l>egtnning of (.*olIegc biiildifig In America there was no special theory 
of (Hliicntional endowments- or of educational philanthropy to work from. No 
careful thought had lieeii given to the subject In England aside from discus- 
sions of practical sittiations. numbers of which were demanding attention long 
before America liegnii to build colleges. 

At^it the time Harvard College hud reached Its first centennial a really 
subsmtial discussion of the siibjm was entered upon in Eu-oi)e and.has con- 
tlnmMl pmctleiHly ever since. The discussion was in conne<tlon with the gen- 
eral Inquiry Into the social In.stltutlons of the times, and represents one linu 
of Inquiry pursued by . the now school of political economy just then taking 
form. Turgot, of France; Adam Smith, of England; and Willlnm von Hum- 
boldt, of Germany, we^e the chief early contributors in . their respective coun- 
tries and agr^ fairly well that education should not be endowed by the State, 
but rather that it should take its place in coropetitloii with al) other interests! 
TTirgot and Smith would modify the application of this lalssez faire principle 
to meet certain conditions, while Humboldt .would have it carrl^ to its full 
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lenirth. Doctor Chalmers, early In the nlne^nth century, and John Stuart 
Mill. In 1&33. however, propoaed an important diatlnction between need for 
food and need for edueaUon, and urged that becauae of this dlffereniv the prin- 
ciple of free trade could not prbperiy apply to education. 

Owing to Uie bad state of educational endowments in Kngland at that time. 
^ the (lisf'UMsion shlfte<r somewhat to a consideration of the rights of the State 
in the control of endowments. The critics declared that the failure of thesi* 
endowments was due to the very principles Involvetl In endowments for educa- 
tion. while the Mill economists argue<i that it was due niendy to failure of the 
State to exercise a proper control over them. 

Other discussions in Kngland of the possible value of endowments followetl. 
Involving the question of the right of posthumous disposition of property and 
emphasixliig the rights of society (the State) ns thf real recipient of such gifts. 

* EARLY EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA. 

In the early years America contributed little to this theoretical discussion, 
hut ns time went on and the Idea of free public education l>egan to take root. 
We gradually came face to face with It in connection with the question of 
school The State bad taken a hand in initiating and In^the support 

. of our fIrtPatteinpt at higher education. The churt*h had taken even a larger 
part than tiiat shareti by the State. In colonial MaH.snclmsi*tts. however, the 
State and the church were practically one. and therefore no op|M>sition bc- 
tw*»en the two was likely to api^ear. The church and the State In America 
were soon to rest upon the theory of complete separation, however, and then 
the question of responsibility for the support of sihopis }md to be worked out. 
The building of colleges went on, the church, the Stale, and private philan- 
thropy simring rtie burden of cost, hut with the responsibility for management 
resting mainly with the church until near the close *of the colonial perio<i. 

At the beginning of the national ix*r;od the State began to contribute less and 
leas to the old foundations and to debate the question of State colleges or uni- 
versities. By the middle of the new century the movement’ for State support 
and control of higher education took definite foan. This did not rule out tiic 
church or private philanthropy, nor did it consciously interfere with tliein. 
It. nevertheless, set up competition between these two ideas of educational 
control. The result has l>een the development of a rather large literature on 
the subject, a decided stimulus to higher qua44ty of work.Mind a clarirtention of 
the respective functlons^f the church and the State In higher tMlucation. 

In the earlier decades private philanthropy was so completely dominato<l by 
the church on the one hand, and was so small and scatterecl on the <»ther. that Its 
place In the field of higher iniurotlon had raised no serious quest !oii.s. The 
development of SUte universities, however, brought criticism, and In more 
recent years such college buildings as that Initiated by Kxra romell. J«»hns 
Hopkins. John D. Rockefeller, Leland Stanford, and Andrew Carnegie, and such 
non teaching foondotions as those dlicussed in Chapter V have raise<l the question 
of the poaalble good or 111 that may come from State endowment and from 
private philanthropy on such a large acale. 

It ia in connection with theae two points in (\ur educaUonal experlence-^the 
dash between State and church control ; and the upsetting of the old and aroall 
practices by wealthy phllanthrdpiata throng^ the launching of grftit competing 
nniTeraitlea, or by the establishment of vast funds for endowment, pensions. vmI 
Investigation— that America's contribution to a theory nf endowments or of 
educational philanthropy has been made. Writers on social and political 
^ thsoyy have given the aubject but little thought, though many legialaUve bodies 
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hav(> tjwplt at iPiiKth upon q>eciac iaauM which luive been ratacd hy the ciMh 
of those, fon’es.* 

In eohmlHl Aniorioa the atm of htfther education was from the start dominated 
hy the iteneral rellploiis aim of the pe<iple. and whether the Stale and the church 
wore one or not. It was almost without exception the church leaders who initiated 
the move for huildinfi a college, and the ctdlejfes of tills period were primarily 
desi;nuvl for the trainlnj; of ministers. 

The colonial aotemmenta of Alassachusetta. Vinrlnla. (Connecticut, and New 
York roiitrihntiHl liherally |o the inHlntennm>e of Harvard. William and Mary, 
Yale, .niid Kiny:*s (’olleirea. respectively, but not so witli Rhmle Island, New 
Jers4*y. and New Unmpstilre in the case of Prlni'oton. Brown. D^rtmoutli. and 
Untuers. We are able to say. therefore, that pliilantliropy, motivatwi in the 
main Iiy religion, was primarily resminsilde for initiotine college huitdinc in 
all casea; that It was largely responsible for the mnintennnee of five or the., 
nine colonial <*olle*:es. and almost solely m> for the other four. We may sav,^ 
fmi. thnt while the idea of State supjwrt for colleKea was practiced, it'was not 
eoninion in nil the (V>h»nies, alid in.no ca.se (William and Mary a po^ihle ex- 
<-e|»tion) did a Colony assume full responsihillty |n the founding and develop- 
ment of n collepe. Hem e <lenoininat:onal rather than State lines stand out in 
the history of lii^dier leaniitif; in eoloninl times, and unless we think of the 
imiHMus ^:iven to - this worldly*’ e<Iiication hy Franklin in the heftinnliifta of 
the IJniverslly of I 'cim sylvan in there was no experiment that could be cal let! 
n real departing fTom the traditional Idea of college. 

The sources from which philanthropy came during these years were nu- 
merous ami varied, and each has in a way left its mark upon the college It 
benefited. No small amount of assistaiu^ earae from England. largely through 
the inrtueiKH' o^^n'llgioii.s organizations. The ipfluonre of tlu'se gifts is sug- 
gested liy the nuiues of several of our colleges. Again, fund.s were sought In 
this country in Colonies ipiite remote from theVollege. and Iq many cases 
suhstiiiitlal ahl was thus rec-elve^l. In the main, however, a college was either 
a local coiumunit.’ or a denominational enterprise. If the former, as in case 
of Harvard, the l>arden resfeil mainly upon i»eople close hy. If the latter, ns 
in the case of Brown, then churches <»f the denomination in question, wherever 
located, gave freely to Its support. Many gifts from towns and from church 
congregations are uI.«;o reconied. 

One Is impresseti at every r>oint with the very large number of small gifts 
and with tlie way In which they were oldaiued. Tliis applies to the entire 
history of American college building. The thousands- of small gifts to our 
college.^ seem to record the fact that from the outset these were to be schools 
of the people. 

During tills period philanthropy initiated no unique educational experiments, 
.vet It Is quite as true to say that neither do we find evidence that gifts any- 
where infiueiice<l education in a wrong way. Gifts which were made to some 
specific feature of a college went in the mu in to the library, to professorships, 
to scholarships, and to buildings, all of which are essential to any college! 
Throifghb^it this period, however, It has been shown that a relatively large 
percentage of gifts were made to the college Unconditionally. 

We may say. then, that our beginnings were small ; that they were warmly 
supported by the mother country; that the Idea of SUte support was common, 
though by no means universal; that there la evidence that no State, with the 
liossible partial exception noted, intended to assume full responsibility for the 

* Note, for ioiUoce, the legUUtlve debates io New York over the foaodlng of Cornell 
Unlvertitv, ' • * . 
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colleKP: that iihllniittirop,v rlparly did hiwuiih- tiiiit nuiNinHildllty : and that 
phllHfitliropy flltl ilirwt th«» iH>IIry of overy nmy say that phUtiii- 

thropy xvHH inoilvntwl by relli:lnn, nn<l tliiit tlie rimn-lt In most rases <lomhiate«t 
the movement; that |>ennry was nmmion in nil ruses; thnt the inonsnmls of . 
small sifts ('tmstllnlfHl an Imi^rtant asset In that they iH»pnlnrl7^<l the Idea of 
the iHdlepe and so helin d to demcxTatlze so«'lety : and that the irlfts wen* in the 
main “to tln» rol|r>:e “ witliont eondltlon, or. if cmiditloned. they wen* Almost 
invnrliibly in m*rord with the I'ssentlal lines of the st*h«Mil’s irrowth. 

TIIK KAIll.Y N.\TI(»NAI. IKniOIK 

nnrlnjf the early national p«'rIod there was in» s|Ks*ial break in the ninin 
for4*es thitf had Iwvn bnildiiflr (*<dle;:es ih the t'olonles, ('oiiditlons under wbieh 
these fore«»s had to work, however, were vastly different, whether we think 
of the problems of State maklnj:. of relipbrn. of indtistries. of exploration and 
settlement, of growth of |M»pnhition. or of 'T^ocial philosophy. It was nn n;re of 
extension in all these mutters anil that In n broad" and dn»p *sens<». 

In the matter of Id^her e^lnratton it was also an a;:e of expniiHion; expaie 
sloii in niinil>ers bf eolleses. and. to some extenr at least, in .ediirational aim 
and*types of siiidies offensl. 

The. Kevr.In that bad brought to an end the work of Kni:IIsh philanthropy, 
and in Inereaslnj: measnre State sii|>port ftir establlslnsl roye»:t*s was de<dinin;:. 
leavlntr the task mainly to the rhnnla*s of the mnntr>. The 4]nesti«m of the 
State's fhtirtion in biudier e«lnc‘tition was wsm raistsl. Iiowevrr. and before the 
elose of the |H>riod a solution of the theoretinil ns|H*et <if the problem had Ihh*i» 
rt*arhe<? and Wveral State universities well establfshefl. 

Wbiiiever of promlst^ there was in this new niovetnent. however, the k'n*at 
eoIlef;e. pioii(M*riim of this i»erhtd wns done almost entirely by rhnrrh-dirn*ted 
philanthropy. ^ 

In this imtIihI. as In eolonial days, the iH^t^tmiin^rs were small. .XrndeiiileK 
were often t^liibMshe<l with the hope tlnit in time they wonid I»e«‘ome «*ollef;es. 
ihe flnaneial penury so eonimon to the early roIIetK»s wns eharneterlstle thron;:li- 
mit this peri«Ml. ami the snbseriptlon list was eoimnon everywhere. 

The imdive Itehind the work of the rhnreh was not only to spread tlie «;os|>el 
bat to provide wlasds for the training! of mlirisiers to fill the inenmsiiifr num- 
ber of vaeant pulpits rejsirted throiichout the iK»rlod. henoniiniitlonni lin<*s 
were strong and nndonbt«*«lly hsi to mi awkward distribution of eolIev«N. 

The motives baek of philanthropy In this period differ little therefore from 
those eomimm to early Hr.rvanl. Yale, and rrlneeton. Amoiig the older eol- ^ 
leges, where tlie etirrleiiliini had l>e)Om to hnutden and pnifesshmal wdiools 
to take form, It was somewhat mon* eomiiion to Hnd gifts made to some, par- 
tlenlnr end. Among the newer fonndatloiv* we sis* a fair duplication of the 
early history of the older eolleges. ex«*ept that the new <*olleges grew some: • 
what more rnpitll.v. There is In most eases n more niarktsl tendeney to give 
townnl permanent endowment, while among the (conditional gifts those for 
professorships stund out strongly ever>*where. and gifts to Imilgeiit students 
guffer a decline, ^ 

The development of professional schools, of- the manual labor college, and 
of institutions for the higher education of women mark a change In our 
educational philosophy and give expression to the changing social life of the 
times. Moat of these experiments were initiated and fostered by plillnnthropy. 
Medical and law st'hools originated mainly as private schools conducted for ^ 
profit, while «*hof»ls of theology have been philtmthroplc (*nterpiises from the 
start; The idea of women's colleges may have originated in the private pay 
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KhoolM for Rtrla, «r ladleR’ acnilnariea. common In tbr South, but ibe flrat weU- 
BnanmJ coIIokc for womon waa the work of phllanthn.p>-. aa moat all siibaa- 
quent attenipla hare been, and ileacrfptlon of the work of philanthropy In ihew 
arhoola would lit fairly well any rolleiTF of the iieriod. 

Tie fact that »e ttml plillaiithropy rlaliiK to meet ihetw-many and varied 
^icat onal ami aoclal ideiia and tdeala la not only an ini|>ortant fact In the 
H^la life of tbia country but la ala., an important characterUtlc of our educa- 
, Uonal phi la nth ropy. 

It la oarly in thia |M riml Utgt the church eilucatlon aoclety cornea Into lexiat- 
mice lo.iinawer the call of ihe'church for more and Mter trained inlnlater,. 
The work of tlieae aoAetiea waa extenalve. and no dnnht reaiilteil In miinir 
ninny vnonut pnlpfti< ami church tnia^ion!^. 

■ intelLm"! "I'l* •'•‘"•"‘•"•opy did not alacken Ita 

nlereat In higher e,lucatlon. either Iwyyiuae of the loaa „f Knallah an|.|a,rl or 

loMwiao of the rise of I he .state university. 1-hllanthropy waa. as before dli^ed 
n the main by the chnn-hes. and ao throiiBli the whole pori.sl la pronipt.sl in 

Inc fr..ntler leavlns many ev|den.-ea of denominntlonni rom,a.tltl.,n for the new 
fl. Id. The fnllure of these church arhoola to imsd the demnnda of the ndnisto' 
la mark.al by the ria.- of church ducntlon ao<letlea whose aim waa to provide 
scholarships and loans for students who would enter the tnjnistrv. Phllan-' 
lm.py was a.’tive in the movement toward separate professional schlmlK. In the 
. exelopmen of manual labor rolleces. and in the orlsln and development of 

'his I'frlo.l, Thes.. new enten.rlw-s may with aome 

propriHy la« . alhsi educational experiments, credit for which must g„* to 
elinrchea nnd to philanthropy. ' to 

As to inethml. there is practically nothlnc new to cs-oni. IVrmiment endow- 
...eni Br..ws somewhat more po,.tdnr. nnd elfts for s|»wli1e.l pun>oses ifnJ to 
repace ydfts to the eeneral funds of the eollece. Nowhere, however arc the' 
tnah. aspe,.,H of the eollece neuleeted In favor of th.- new or nnusnal featn^J 

THE LATE NATIONAL PERfOD. 

After l.str, we enter a perhsl of vast expan.slon In eolleRe hnildins aa in 
every other llno^ The Men of State hiBher «lnc«,,„„ was worKo.1 out am" 
the question of .Slate versus ,.rlvale and .hurch s,h«ol« w„a. for moat people 
aatlsfaetorily solved. In the new .States of the iwri.al it waa uioreTfL,’ 

lea^nlmr ‘ w'l'.'h .'i Institution for hiBher 

learnlnB. W ith the exception of the ninmini lals.r colleKe. practically «|| 

old Ideas ami prnc Ices In hiBber education ^ere continual In force Seiratll 

?™i^ ii"^^ h bnnrds of education, .n^ the 

typical sma I church colIcBe. all went forward, and each.soema to have found 
a place forjtaelf and still shows alBns of healthful Browili. 

The period la equally well iltanicterized hy. the dev.dopment of new en- 
terprliw. iMck of which were at least a few rehlly new Ihinca In etlurallonal 
philanthropy. One la the privately endowed university foundod hv a aiiiBle 

lonmtallo?""' nontenchlng rtucatlowl 

The moK detnlleO deacriptloii of the philanthropy of this period hrouaht 
out the fart that among the old colonial foiindatlona, as irell aa among col- 
“'•'y national perlml. Slate aid wna entirely l^Uig 
while gifts were greally increased both in number, and alae. It was noted 
^t among the (dd cpionlal collecea the imrcentage of conditional gifts In- 
creoacd. while gifts to permanent funda showed a alight relative decline 
inSK'— 22 8 
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In the coll^im of tbe early nitlonal period almoat the oppoeite tendency wt* 
shown— rapid yrowth of pennauent funds* and rapid Increaiw In (rtfts to 
the frenerel fund. In all the coUeices prdfeeeorahipa. erholarahlpa, and Itbrary 
were well reii)eiiil>eivtl, thouirh (rifts to llhrniies ainon(r the older collej(rPs 
ilid not (trow so rapIdJy as was true In the yoiinirer arhools. Kvery where It ^ 

has been the fashion to (eIto “to the colleice” outrlirht or toward *»ome main 
feature like biilkilDipi, eQUIpiuent, library, professorships, or scholarships. 

As coiupareil with other kinds of philanthr<»py the data show that higher 
citucation is one of the grejitiwt recipients of charity w-e have toslay. that n 
• vast pemianent endowment for higher eihicatlon is being built up, and that 
plillantbropy still l>enni the larger portion of the entire burden of ct>st. They 
bring out clearly th*» recent large inovcHnent of phltanthropy to want tile dQ- 
veloftpient of professional and technical ach<K)la and women’s .*olleges. and 
also toward the larger support of church *bo«nls of education, th^* functions of 
which have been much enlarged In recent yeara. 

‘ (3WLIT EDUCATIONAL rOUNDATlONS. 

Puring the last |>orUon of the present iMTiod the great private foundation 
appearcMl as a fbrni of e<lucational philanthropy which was practically new. 
i-ucli of these foundations represcuitHl the Ideas and aspirations of the «»ne 
nuin whose fortune gave It existence. l>omlnate<l by no church or religious 
creed, and not even by the man who aatabUstrNi It. but only by public opinion 
and the corj>oration laws of State and Nation, these foundatioua have en- 
tered the eilucatlonal field and left an impress on iiracMcally every tyiH* of 
e<tticatlonal enferpri»<e In the country, whether private. Slate, or churen. 

The whole btisiness ami financial aspect of higher etlucatlon has lH*en stmllisl 
nnd In a sense made over as a result of the o|sTaUons of these gifts. The 
college fiirrlculuni has lieen more clearly dlfTerentlated from that of the 
se<’ondary school, and standards of achleveniept In studies more dearly de- 
fined. Attention has lasm forcefully calle«t*to the pmblem of the distribution 
of eolleites and to the prlmdol^ which* aho^ild (niide us in locating new col- 
leges. Millions have lM*eii added to the general endowment of higher «'<IUia- 
tion. Medical. legal, and engineering education have been enormously profitiMl 
by the dear and Impartial studies* that have been made of these schools and 
by financial assistance. The scientific study ^f education has not o^lv bc\*n 
greatly stimulated, hut contrlhutlonif^lwve hei*n made through. 
and investigation. The b<»unds of knowledge have been pushed out In many 
dlrectlona by extensive and costly research. The prlnctplAa Involveil lii j»cn- 
alona for teachers have been thoroughly studied from every angle and broadly 
and with some measure of satisfaction established. 

Some doubts and fears and many sharp critidama ha^e be«'n vob'cnUtest 
these i»owerfiil corporations might seek to bias education and public opinion 
in favor of wrongs social, political, or business Ideals. Tills should he lo<»ked 
upon aa a sign of health. Dem(»eratlc society must not be ex|»ecte«l to take 
-such -gifts on fattb. Even If there Is a grain of danger from such c)^rtH>rn- 
tions, auch dangei' should be mercilessly speeded out In seeking for sucit 
dangers, however, we must not close our eyes to the obvious benefits which 
have and must continue to accrue to higher education from these sources. i 
While society most Insist upon Its right to control such corpe^rattons. it must 
i^t be blind to the dlfllcnUies these fonndatlons have had to face In iblazlng 
the new trails which they respectively have chosen to mark out in the field 
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of higher iHlucatloo. If the church, the State, the UDlverslty, the |>rt>foH»or, 
am) tlie gem^ml public will I'oDtlD^e to dUtlnAuUh between Intelligent crltlcUiu, 
OD the one huiul, nod mere susplclob and goMlp on the other, and remember 
that a wlae udmlulotratloD of theae glfta Is largely dependent u|M>n n t\>opemt- 
Ing and appreidutlve benehclary, then this, the greatest exi^rlmeut lo educii- 
tUmul phitatithrupj that baa ever been tried, will (^utluue to prove ita \vurUi 
to a<K*lei)‘. 


PKVi:U>PMENT8 liKARlNti VPON A TII» OP ENDOWMENTS, 

I Kr<ti)i all tl\l8 giving, wfmt have we honied about the ’meaning of phllanr 
thropy Itself? What attitude shal) the State, the rhun'h, and society In general • 
take towtinl the great stream of glfta that la coDtlnuously imurlng Into the lap 
of higher ediiiiitlon In the country? 

It Ih obvioua that gifts to eollegea are accepte<1 by all as great hleaaings. 
and practically nowhere Is there evidence that |>eop1e fear the power which 
- limy some thiy Ite eierciaetl thn>ugh thes«> glfta; that la how tlrndy the college 
hits estahllshml Itself In the confidence of the people. So many thousands of 
|MH>ple have contrlbute<l small or large gifts to build these schools, so closely 
iiave tlie st'hixils been shimhIsIwI with the church, and so Intimately hare ttiey 
xtoviMi tiieiiiselves Into the life of the people that they ire everywhere fully 
trusted, and thus fir no very bad effects of phllsnthropy have lieen felt." Reeii 
the great privately .endowetl InihtltullonH like Cornell (acs'epted w'lth much 
misgiving at the outset In many quarters) have now fully won the confhlence 
of the peitple In geiienil, of the church, and of the State. This Ih not surpris- 
ing In the light of the study of the conditions placed upon the thousands of 
gifts classlfieil In the course of this study. 

If there Is any misgiving In the nitmla of the iieople about any edm'ttlonal 
pliilaiithntpy to day. It Is |)erhapa In reference to one 6r* another of the 
reiently establlsheil nontearhing foundations. Here some uncertainty exists, 
as has l»een (loliitetl out. though even J>ere there Is comparatively IttUe that 
has not been accepteil In most quarters with full confidence. . 

If phllaiithrof>y has so nearly won the entire eunfldenoe of the people, it 
la t>e<*auHe of the n^Mnl philanthropy has made for Itself. In defining the 
meatilng of edocstlon, or In setting the limits to Its participation In college 
build! rig. tionors have not detiarted too far from the aeceptisl Ideas, hlenls, mid 
pnictU'es of the time and of the people they sought to serve. Millions hare 
lH*ori ?lpivefi for ixermanent endowment but the practice has been to endow 
“the odlege." a *’ pnifeaa^irsldp,’ a “scholarship.'* u given line of **'n*search,” 
a “ library." and rarely or never to define with any severe detail juat what 
Is to be Include I under the term “ college." “ professorship," “scholarship^** 
etc. The result Is that the writer has found little evidence of hariiifal or 
even useless foundations, ikrge or small. 

In the light of these facts It seems fair to assume that the great dominating . 
motive in eilui’atlonal philanthropy has been desire to serve society; or. If we 
prefer.' deal re for s very high type of notoriety. Ro far as social progress Is 
concerned, these are but two views of the same thing. 


•Tbs writer 'did not find It fassible In this stofly to Inquire into tbs number of glfta 
Ihit have really, laid t burden upon tbo eollegt. In bis autobiography. President White, 
of Cornell, expressss the opinion that our oolleges have too frequestlj been the re- 
dpISDts of such gifts os an observatory, leaving tbs college the reapoasiblllty of pur- 
chasing InsirumeoU and caring for upkaop. 
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It ba« been poluttn! out'ltiat roont that hna tieen done toward develoidtia a 
lheor>* * educatlotml phllanthropr In this country huK im.wn directly out of 
the practkv mlber than out of the studlea of miiiul and iMiUtIral tli4*ury. The 
^country liaa faced and aolved certatn fundamental queatlona tis they have arU*n. 
aa: The fuurtlon of the State in hliiher eduiwllon; the funiiloti of the ohunli In 
higher edui-atlou ; tlie function of iwlvale phllHiittmipy In tenrliliiK nod nmi 
teachini; actlOtlea tout hliiK higher etlimitltpo. lii M'ttlin*: tlie»««* (iiit^tttlont there 
baa been eiitllew tMuite and MUiie ttltteru«*Ha of ftH'lin*:. .\t i we have fully uc 
cvptetl the Idea of Statt^'endowetl higher tMlucatlou, tiiith ut't'ordlna t»»'oiir prat'* 
tliv. detluetl that etluculluo iu the* t»n»ad^«t |H>Mtd)le way. Thia atxvplaiite of 
. HtateH^Dtlow'fHl (Hlututhm Uhl not rule out the chunh, whtiatr aetlvltlt^ In <^ilie».v 
bulltUuic are uh iiiuth uppnviutetl and as well anpiHirtisI aa ever. That Mierx‘ 
ahould have bet^i a chi»*h Wtwts^ii the old Idea of t hurvlMlInHltHl isliinilioii ainl 
the new Ideti ttf State etlui'atloii waa to l*e ei|Hstetl. The outinHiie of such a 
claah Iu tlila lonnlry. ht>w»*ver? txiuld not have l^etii tllfTertMit from what It waa. 
8luillarl>. tliere waa a elaab b)^ween the ehurvh ami the privately enth.wetl 
lypea of t>ulUi.va. hut eaeh haa a uellH^tahllNluxI platv hi pnwiit praetivv. 

Id thia cvmiitry we have md iHiuthietl oune\\vn to any ainjile notion alniut 
wIm) aliull lK*iir tlie hufsleu of lilfcher e«lui'atlou. The Statv* ctdahhahoa a uni 
verally but It alao emounucea tlie work of the cliunb ami of private pbllan- 
thropy/ I'he practk^* la Uierefore luiae«l uiain a tbeory that 1 h tmt fully In 
lino with tb«»ae of the euriy KnRiUh. French, ami (.'ermaii phIluaopherN. It Ih 
far inory literal. Iieiiiic haaetl rather upon |he umlerlying (omvptlou.s of our 
aoclal and |K>lltU*iil oriraiilration. 

OwDerahi|i of property In Uila iMUntry currlea with It the ri|fht of bequest, 
and the **dea«l hand ” rests, In aouie de«(n*e. u[Hm most of the liistlliitions of 
bicher etlucatloo. We rully reaiie4t I lie rLgbla and the eipn^townl wlslu-s of the 
educational lieiiefAiiora.- hut tbia study ahowa iliur th*‘ Inmefuctora have 
alao resiiected (lie rialiia of acHlety. not the aociety of to^lay only but that of 
future geiienUloiia aa well. There baa lieen a ktowIdk teiideu4>y for i-olleirea 
and uDiveraltiea to atudv the temm of proffere^l benefactlouH with utiiioat 
care aod to refuse (o awpi (fifia to whicli undeairalde conditioiia on* altaclie<l. 
Sliiillarty there liaa lieen a Krowlng temlency on the part of benefaeioM cither 
to accept temia sufseated by the iDalltutiuii or to make the itlfl piacth'ally 
without conditioiia or with a|ie<*itic pnivialon for fiithre reviaioo of the «*ondh 
^tioiw named. ThlA It aeimia to the writer.- iiiarka an achievement which 
KuoranU'ea aoclely hmIp^ ihoat if uot all, the evils aaaiMiHttMl with endowed 
tsiucatlon. 

I After an exaiiiinatioo of the. hundreda of d<K*uiiieDta which have furnhdieil 
^ the haaia of this study, the writer ia inclined to look upon educational phihin- 
tliropy aa an eaaeotlal and hiKhly important characterlatic of democracy. 

If a Htatement were made of Uie theory which baa been evolved or the 


prlnelpiea which have been arrived at In the almoat threa centuries of Kac* 
111*0. they would aeern to be about aa foilowa: 


(1) Pertnanent endowment of hither education by the Slate, by the cburch. 
or otfier aauociation. or by indlvidoala. la desirable. 

(2) All gifta to education, whether for preaent use or for permanent en*^ 
dowment. whether lirte or small, should be encouraged, because tliey open 

• Usually the property of aach aehoolt la wade entirely, hr at leeet In part, five from 
taaatkA by State lawa. ^ 

* As note the Qlraid Collets caea 


i. 


8UMMABY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


Ill 


'Up law poasjbiliflea la the way of fslui'ational loveHilmtioo and et|»erlnieiiC 
aihl iHH-auw the doDur la hrou^t Into uu InClniaie rvlailoiialilp with au enter 
that la fuada mental to the aatluoal llfe^ 
t:it llie wlidiea of a tinoor aa ex|)reae««4l Id the i^uiditlona of hla irlfl ahall 
l»e n‘f*p<H'tti| and l^ly protect<^ by the State. 

(4 1 It la deKlnihle that the i^>ndlfl<ina i>i»ntr\>lliun a cift aliall t»e at'ate<l In 
;:eneral terina <>nl\. and that the nietlnala of I'arrjlnK out Ihe pori^taett of the 
doiMir In' left lawly tt» ilie reelpleot of the irUl, 

t:»l Kihally. It la dealnihle that even the purim:^ of a fq||i ahotild hi* made 
niterahio after a refiaoDiihlc period of tIUH* liaa elapaed. and. If It bi* d«*a1rable, 
that the sift la* terminated. 
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